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GATT AFTER SIX YEARS: AN APPRAISAL 
Wytze Gorter 


I 


As this is being written, representatives of the thirty-three nations that 
are signatories to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT )’ 
have just met again in Geneva. Their deliberations, though usually given 
minor notice in the press, are important. About four-fifths of the world’s 
international trade is carried on by the countries participating in GATT. 

Originally GATT was a stop-gap pending the ratification of the charter 
of the International Trade Organization (ITO). However, since the 
charter has not been ratified by a sufficient number of nations, the “tem- 
porary” GATT, now six years old, may well remain in effect for a long 
time.’ In the light of this and because GATT is a focal point on which 
many divergent views on appropriate commercial policy converge, the 
Agreement itself and actions taken by its signatories deserve an evalua- 
tion. 

II 


To place the evaluation in its proper setting requires a few preliminary 
remarks about different national attitudes toward GATT. As is well 
known, the Agreement represents a compromise of conflicting national 
commercial policies. It is not entirely satisfactory to any signatory. Yet, 
according to some observers GATT is an important victory in the fight to 
reduce the barriers to world trade. To accept this judgment means to 
believe that the GATT compromise has resolved the conflicts over com- 
mercial policy in favor of freer trade and that this presages even less re- 
stricted trade in the future. These beliefs are of course based upon cer- 
tain assumptions regarding the national motives behind agreement to 
participate in GATT. What are these basic attitudes or motives? 

To the United States GATT is a step consistent with the march along 
the road to lower trade barriers that began with its adoption of the Recip- 


Wyrze Gorter is Associate Professor of Economics, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, and is spending a year as a Carnegie Research Fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 


?GATT will also be referred to as the “Agreement”. 

*For an interesting, informative account of the demise of the ITO, see Diebold, William, Jr. 
“The End of I.T.O.”, Essays in International Finance (Princeton: International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, October 1952), No. 16. 
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rocal Trade Agreements Program in 1934. The bargaining sessions under W 
GATT are conducted very much as they were, and are, under the trade viev 
agreements program, with the tariff concessions granted and received tion 


automatically extended to other members of GATT through application Still 
of the most-favored-nation principle. Thus the United States has achieved prac 





cessions came as a result of the so-called dollar shortage, which impeded 
exports from the United States on private account. Foreigners lost little the 
time telling United States exporters that increased imports into the United | GA’ 


y 

a wide acceptance, in principle, of the policy of lowering trade barriers | clea 
as rapidly as is economically and politically possible. offic 
' There can be little doubt that until quite recently the postwar trade prin 
: concessions made by the United States were in some substantial measure to re 
rendered possible by the absence of severe foreign competition in its agre 
domestic markets. This, in turn, was partly attributable to the high level to ¢} 
of income and employment in the United States. In an expanding market Stat 
all sellers can often increase sales though there may be a decline in the O 
! percentage of total sales accruing to some of them. In part, too, the con- | was 
| 


States could lead to increased exports. In result, exporters attacked trade Stat 
restrictions with renewed vigor. redu 
These features of an economic climate already favorable to the removal _| prob 
of obstructions to United States foreign trade were augmented by a a sti 
politico-economic development of considerable importance. Not long Ye 
after VJ Day, many of the direct controls — primarily price control and trad 
rationing — were removed from the American economy. Private free tion: 
enterprise in the United States, favored by the absence of war damage to of ir 
its plant and equipment, was now in a position to capture a large portion haps 
of the markets of the world from its foreign competitors who had in many decl 
instances been adversely affected by the war. The champions of free 
| enterprise were quick to point to American prosperity and our ability to d 
| assume huge economic assistance and military programs as evidence of , 
| the efficacy of a policy of removing direct economic controls. It was only ‘ 
| an extension of this policy to advocate the worldwide reduction of trade “ 
restrictions and the retirement of governments from activities previously 
handled by private business concerns. GATT opened the way to the 
ultimate realization of these objectives. , 
| The “cold war”, the Korean conflict, and the fighting in Indochina and, altho 
| Greece have effectively dispelled the notion that there can be a return to ag 
international “political normalcy”. In the United States, however, there _ 
| is a strong belief that the political stability of the western bloc of nations f & 
| can best be assured by a return to a predominantly free enterprise econ- the A 
omy. Again, GATT is consistent with this belief. — 
j 
i 
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GATT AFTER SIX YEARS 3 


What considerations prompted the nations not sharing the American 
view to sign GATT? Certainly some of them do not look upon the adop- 
tion of United States trade agreement procedures as an unalloyed gain. 
Still, as we shall presently show, insofar as the Agreement permits trade 
practices not favored by the United States these countries, too, have made 
clear-cut gains. In addition, part of the quid pro quo arrangements, un- 
officially, probably fell outside the scope of GATT as such. One of the 
primary objectives of the economic aid programs of the United States is 
to reestablish multilateral trade. Countries receiving this assistance have 
agreed with this aim. They were therefore hardly in a position to object 
to those provisions in GATT that are especially desirable from the United 
States point of view although not entirely so from their own.’ 

Obviously, the most important factor in their decision to join GATT 
was the willingness of the United States to reduce or at least to bind its 
tariff rates against increases. According to Professor Clair Wilcox, under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program (inaugurated in 1934) and 
GATT the average level of duties on dutiable imports into the United 
States has fallen from 25.8 percent to 13.3 percent.‘ This is a considerable 
reduction although many duties included in the latter average are still 
prohibitive. Nevertheless, the potential and actual reductions afforded 
a strong inducement to join GATT. 

Yet despite the advantages derived from the negotiations to remove 
trade barriers to the United States market and the gains in other direc- 
tions as noted above, GATT does not fit the vision of the postwar world 
of international trade held by many of its signatories. Their view is per- 
haps best stated by Lord Cherwell who, speaking in the House of Lords, 
declared: 


After all, no one can say that GATT is entirely deleterious to us. It 
does protect us, to some extent, from the raising of excessive barriers 
against our exports and from the creation of other preferential systems 
from which we might be excluded. It has enabled us to negotiate sub- 
stantial tariff concessions with the United States and other foreign 
countries. Let us not forget that the agreements now operative have 


programs. The vehemence of both sides in this 
controversy is evidence of the compromise na- 
ture of GATT. 

* These levels were + measured in 


* This is not to suggest that the United States 
purchased support for its favorite proposals, 
although the terms of the Anglo-American loan 


in 1946 committed the United Kingdom to re- 
affirm its support of the multilateralism already 
agreed to in the Atlantic Charter. Nonetheless, 
GATT negotiators were undoubtedly conscious 
of the risks entailed by failure to agree with 
the United States on certain points. Critics of 
the Agreement, however, argue that the United 
States did not sufficiently exploit the bargaining 
leverage provided by the economic assistance 


weighted average ad valorem equivalents, with 
specific duties converted to ad valorem figures 
at 1951 prices, and with all duties weighted by 
the volume of imports in 1949”. See Wilcox, 
Clair, “Trade Policy for the Fifties”, American 
Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, 
Vol. XLITI, No. 2 (May, 1953), p. 62. 
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not, in the past four years, prevented a great expansion of intercom- 
monwealth trade. After all, that is what we are aiming at and in the 
main it is coming about. We must beware lest precipitate action en- 
dangers it. 

It is true that the high-minded idealistic people who conceived 
GATT may have been over-optimistic in their estimate of the time re- 
quired for recovery from war, and for the restoration of balance and 
stability in world trade. Nondiscrimination and convertibility have 
many advantages, but in an unsettled and unbalanced world you have 
to pay too high a price for them in contraction of trade, unemployment, 
and so on. . . . It is impossible to say offhand how the pattern of world 
and European trade will develop. I doubt whether anyone would be 
bold enough to say with confidence how he thinks it ought to develop. 
In the circumstances, we think it would be entirely premature straight- 
away to terminate unilaterally international agreements without a great 
deal more consideration. After all GATT does provide a code of rules, 
tending to prevent necessary discrimination from degenerating into 
bilateral barter. Whilst by no means perfect it includes provisions for 
altering this and, as I have said, we have certainly profited in some 
directions.* 


Certainly this statement indicates something less than wholehearted 
enthusiasm for GATT and the foreign trade policy of the United States. 
However, as in the case of the general condemnation of sin as contrasted 
with condoning it in particular instances, Lord Cherwell went on to ex- 
press ultimate aims entirely consistent with an official policy statement 
of the United States Department of State. Compare the following. Lord 
Cherwell said: “We all want the freest possible flow of goods and services 
between the members of the Commonwealth and the rest of the world. 
We believe in the international division of labour, and in an expanding 
world economy.” About a year earlier, the United States Department of 
State had issued this statement: 


The foreign-trade policy of the United States is aimed at expansion 
of world trade on a multilateral and mutually advantageous basis. In 
furthering this policy, the United States has long been cooperating with 
other countries in a program to eliminate discriminations in interna- 
tional trading and to reduce or eliminate excessive and unnecessary 
governmental trade barriers and restrictions, such as high tariffs, 
quotas, and foreign-exchange controls. . . . ™ 


5 Hansard, House of Lords, April 2, 1952, ‘Department of State, Expanding World 
as quoted in International Trade News Bulletin Trade: United States Policy and Program 
(Geneva: Contracting Parties to the GATT, (Washington: January, 1951), Commercial Pol- 
April, 1952), Vol. II, No. 4, p. 158-159. icy Series 133, Department of State Publica- 


®Loc. cit. tion 4032, p. 1. 
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GATT AFTER SIX YEARS 5 


These statements and the known divergencies in national opinion 
toward free enterprise provide ample evidence for the inference that two 
kinds of negotiating cement were used to gain and retain adherence to 
the Agreement. The first consists of general agreement on the best kind 
of trading world. This is presumably the ultimate aim of each contract- 
ing party.’ The second is made up of general agreement to permit the 
signatories to move toward realization of the ultimate aim at varying 
speeds and to allow the use of restrictive devices (inconsistent with the 
attainment of the ultimate aims) under certain circumstances.” And so 
GATT does not wholly satisfy any of its participants. 


Ill 


GATT has often been defended on two grounds. It has been argued, 
first, that without this agreement the volume of trade subject to discrimi- 
natory bilateral trading arrangements would have increased markedly. 
Second, it has been contended that GATT prepares the way for the even- 
tual attainment of multilateralism with a minimum of trade restriction. 
There is a widespread consensus that the Agreement has helped to check 
the growth of discriminatory bilateralism and, to some extent, discrimi- 
nation in general.” The first point requires no examination or elaboration 
here. It cannot be successfully verified empirically although it is gen- 
erally conceded to have been a likely result of GATT. The second point 
is a different one and requires careful scrutiny. It involves two judg- 
ments — one that world political and economic conditions are conducive 
to the attainment of multilateralism and the other that GATT is one of 
the means to this end. Both judgments are disputable. 

Even a cursory inspection of the national economic policies now in 
effect reveals weaknesses in the first judgment. Certainly, there can be 
little hope that Russia and its satellites will rejoin a reconstituted multi- 
lateral trading system. And certainly so long as the United Kingdom, 
France, and other European nations continue to be plagued by recurring 
balance of payments difficulties they cannot be counted upon to abandon 
their restrictive trade policies. This is not to say that occasional relaxa- 
tions are unlikely but only that closely-controlled international trade will 
be the order of the day for many years more.” Turn next to the under- 


national Trade News Bulletin, Vol. UH, No. 2 


a country 
(February, 1952), p. 55-56.) For a recent 


5’“Contracting party” refers to 
that is a signatory to GATT. 


® See below, p. 10. 

” For example, Sir Arthur Salter, Minister of 
State for Economic Affairs, noted that ““We are 
fully sensible of the disadvantages of some 
provisions of this treaty [GATT], including the 
provision as to ‘no new preferences’.” (Han- 
sard, February 22, 1952, as quoted in Inter- 


development in this matter see below, note 25. 

% The inadequacy of financial reserves has 
forced many countries to rely heavily upon 
direct quantitative controls upon imports and 
exports. So long as they continue to rely upon 
these controls true multilateralism will not be 
achieved. 
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developed or economically backward nations. Their commercial policy 
pronouncements and actions can hardly be said to reveal a fiercely flam- 
ing zest for low-protection and multilateralism — quite the opposite, in 
fact. This then leaves only the United States and a few other countries 
as currently pressing hard for the early establishment of such a system. 

On somewhat broader considerations the prospects for a revival of 
multilateralism are also not bright. Though there has recently been some 
drift away from direct economic planning (e.g. output and distribution 
control) toward indirect fiscal and monetary controls, the substantial de- 
gree to which it still exists in many countries and the pressure for its 
extension supports the conclusion that it will persist and perhaps even 
increase in scope. Direct planning on a large scale often requires direct 
control of foreign trade as well. Bilateralism is thus a necessary adjunct 
to internal planning.” 

Postwar political and military developments have worsened an already 
dismal situation from the standpoint of those desiring a return to multi- 
lateralism. With China virtually sealed off from trade with the non- 
communist-dominated countries, east-west European commerce stifled, 
Germany not effectively integrated into the rest of the western European 
economy, and Japan unable to resurrect her prewar trading patterns, the 
future for extensive multilateralism is not promising. And this is to say 
nothing of the commercial problems engendered by the political, eco- 
nomic, and military disturbances in the Near and Far East. With the 
vision of “one world” now transformed into the actuality of at least two 
worlds, the hope for a broad multilateralism widely practiced becomes 
even fainter. 

If one forecasts an extended period of East-West tension, if not large- 
scale conflict, balance of payments difficulties will persist and trade con- 
trols will continue in effect. Armament expenditures will remain a high 
portion of national budgets. Inadequate fiscal measures coupled with 
the political impossibility of dealing forthrightly with their consequences 
may well mean the extended or possibly the permanent use of controls 
designed to thwart inflationary pressures. These will of necessity include 
international trade controls. 

To the advocate of freer trade, this brief survey of some of the eco- 
nomic and political facts of international life must indeed be depressing. 
Still, a useful evaluation of GATT requires a complete candor regarding 


12Qn the relationship between national eco- Planning and Order (London: Macmillan, 
nomic planning and international trade, see the 1938), Ch. III. 
gloomy predictions of Lionel Robbins, Economic 
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GATT AFTER SIX YEARS 7 


the unfavorable aspects of world conditions. Optimism about the Agree- 
ment can easily be generated if one chooses to limit his observations of 
the world only to those matters favorable to the success of the Agreement. 
The potential success of GATT as a means eventually to achieve multi- 
lateralism must be gauged against the unpropitious background sketched 
above. This is much the same procedure used by the engineer. In mak- 
ing plans for a bridge, the strength of the available materials and designs 
is measured against the highest estimate of the strains to be encountered. 
Only if the strength of materials and design provides an adequate margin 
of safety over the maximum stress estimated does the engineer recom- 
mend that the bridge be built. 


IV 


This brings us to the second premise: GATT as a means to increased 
multilateralism. What are its strengths and weaknesses? Does it embody 
the elements necessary to reestablish multilateralism? Can participation 
in GATT induce its signatories to move in the commercial policy direc- 
tion advocated by the United States? Do the actions taken under GATT 
yield any firm clues as to the prospects for the future? Answers to these 
and a number of other questions will provide a basis for evaluation of 
GATT as a step toward the realization of freer multilateral international 
trade. 

In his illuminating essay on the International Trade Organization, Wil- 
liam Diebold, Jr. has stated that “. .. GATT is the ITO manqué. There 
is constant striving to fulfill the original [ITO] pattern. If this striving 
should be satisfied, GATT would risk going over the same precipice as the 
Charter [of ITO]. So long as the striving is frustrated, GATT’s strength 
is in doubt and it becomes the vortex of many strong and conflicting pres- 
sures. These pressures would exist without GATT; GATT may be able 
to survive them and to help control them, but the issue is in doubt.” 

In this writer's opinion, though GATT may be described as “the ITO 
manqué” it is in some measure a fundamentally different approach to in- 
ternational accord on commercial policy. GATT gains much strength 
from its informality and its narrow scope (relative to the ITO Charter). 
Confined to commercial policy matters, lacking or not requiring the rati- 
fication of a formal treaty, having a very small permanent staff, confining 
its meetings to executive sessions of experts on commercial policy, the 
technical intricacies of tariff and quota schedules and the methods of 


™“The End of 1.T.0.”, op. cit., p. 30. 
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tariff bargaining, GATT is an excellent institution for the conclusion of 
mutually satisfactory trading arrangements.” 

GATT provides the opportunity for chipping away at trade barriers in 
an unsensational way. Technical matters can be discussed without the 
usual political coloration characteristic of public forums. A better under- 
standing of national problems related to international trade can result 
from meetings held under GATT. Thus ad hoc trade arrangements such 
as visualized by Viner can be made between the representatives of the 
“free” and “controlled” economies.” And this is especially important dur- 
ing these years of grave international political instability. 

It has often been observed that some of our strongest institutions de- 
pend very little upon formal legal contracts to spell out the duties, rights, 
and obligations of their members. Mutual interest in the survival of the 
organization or institution plus common understanding and trust among 
the members suffice to perpetuate it. GATT is apparently deliberately 
fuzzy on some points. Thus it is to be expected that practice rather than 
proviso will impose a code of behavior. GATT also makes withdrawal 
from membership a simple matter; only sixty days’ notice is required. If 
the benefits from participation are sufficient there need be no worry of 
important secessions from the Agreement. 

Each nation participating in GATT retains complete sovereignty over 
its commercial policies. This has been cited as a weakness in GATT, 
especially by those who yearn for a world government or, at least, for a 
number of agencies with supranational powers. Again, given the world 
as it is, this lack of power in GATT is probably a source of strength for 
the Agreement. Most countries are unwilling to relinquish the authority 
to conduct their international economic affairs independently. Yet they 
recognize the need for international economic accord. Under GATT their 
sovereignty remains unimpaired while they realize the benefits of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Though the Agreement does not encroach upon national sovereignty it 
does, as a condition for membership, require its signatories to agree to cer- 
tain principles and to adjust national commercial and internal economic 
policies to conform as closely as possible with these principles.” This 





“It should be noted that this position on 
GATT differs from Diebold’s. He believes that 
so long as GATT signatories continue to “frus- 
trate” attempts to include provisions for deal- 
ing with problems of economic development, 
measures to insure a high level of income and 
employment, and related matters “GATT’s 
strength is in doubt. ... ” This writer be- 
lieves quite the opposite. So long as the frus- 
tration continues, the strength of GATT is 
undiminished and perhaps increased. 


4% Viner, Jacob, Rearmament and International 
Commercial Policies (Washington: Department 
of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1951), 
p. 22-23. 

© See below, p. 9. As inducement to join 
GATT, considerable leeway has been given to 
nations whose laws conflict with some of the 
specific trade practice provisions of Part III of 
the Agreement. Under the terms of the An- 
necy Protocol, a government acceding to GATT 
agrees to apply provisionally Parts I (primarily 
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GATT AFTER SIX YEARS 9 


may place a powerful weapon in the hands of a government desiring freer 
trade but hampered by the opposition of protectionist-minded groups. 
It may be able to demonstrate the benefits to be obtained from joining or 
remaining in GATT and thus to rally sufficient support to obtain consent 
to remove certain restrictions upon its international trade. 

In obvious contrast to these strengths stand the weaknesses of GATT. 
An analysis of the Agreement reveals, as was also true of the ITO Charter, 
that GATT represents an uneasy compromise; if, indeed, it can accurately 
be called a compromise. As in the Charter, there is agreement that freer, 
nondiscriminatory trade is a laudable objective. However, this objective 
need not be reached if a nation chooses to operate in conformance with 
the exceptions to the provisions designed to facilitate the realization of 
this objective. This is only the weakest kind of compromise. A country 
engaged in a number of practices inimical to the attainment of freer trade 
can be a party to the Agreement. It merely agrees to adopt provisionally 
Parts I and III of GATT and as much of Part II as compatible with its 
existing legislation. Here apparently the only element of compromise is 
its willingness to agree to the objectives of GATT. No trade practice is 
given up. Thus each nation is largely free to do what it wants. 

A few examples will illustrate this point." Article I of the Agreement 
provides for the unconditional extension of most-favored-nation treatment 
as regards customs duties and such related matters as other charges and 
the administration of customs regulations. Within Article I itself there 
are a number of provisions for exceptions to the most-favored-treatment. 
These are to accommodate preferential tariff agreements already in effect. 
Then, under Article XXIV customs unions and free trade areas are sanc- 
tioned provided they do not result in higher absolute duties (though 
relatively they may well be higher) on imports from countries outside 
the unions or areas. 

It can of course be argued that the formation of a customs union or free 
trade area is a move toward freer trade and a better allocation of the 


stipulating most-favored-nation treatment) and nation. It also made possible the retention of 


Ill (primarily dealing with administrative pro- 
cedures), and Part II “ .. . to the fullest ex- 
tent not inconsistent with its legislation existing 
on the date of the Protocol”. (Interim Com- 
mission for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
The Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession 
and the Annecy Schedules of Tariff Concessions 
[Geneva: 1949], p. 2.) 

The Torquay Protocol was even more liberal. 
It provided that acceding nations could con- 
tinue discriminatory internal taxes against im- 
ports (non-national treatment) even though 
Article I, Part I of GATT called for their elimi- 


countervailing duties in excess of those stipu- 
lated in Article VI. (The Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, The 
Torquay Protocol . . . and the Torquay Sched- 
ules of Tariff Concessions [Geneva: May, 1951], 
p- 15.) 

% There is no need for an exhaustive analysis 
of the provisions of GATT. This has already 
been done. For an excellent study of GATT 
and ITO see Brown, William Adams, Jr., The 
United States and the Restoration of World 
Trade (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1950), especially Chapters IX, X, and XIII. 
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world’s resources (the prime justification for freer or free trade). How. 
ever, even though the average level of all customs duties is thereby re- 
duced, it may well be a discriminatory act. Tariff differentials are estab. 
lished where none existed before. Certain high cost producers previously 
unable to enter one of the customs union markets may now be able to do 
so. Their lower cost rivals, previously selling in this market despite the 
tariff may, after formation of the customs union, be shut out of this 
market. Resources are thereby less well allocated than before and the 
principle of nondiscrimination is violated.” The provision for the estab- 
lishment of customs unions clearly illustrates how free traders (misguided 
perhaps) and protectionists alike can support the Agreement. 

Article XI of GATT calls for the elimination of quantitative restrictions 
on trade. The exact wording of the Article bears repetition here. It 
shows the objective of the signatories to be the complete elimination of 
these burdensome, often discriminatory and rigid trade barriers. Para- 
graph 1 of the Article reads as follows: 


No prohibitions or restrictions other than duties, taxes or other 
charges, whether made effective through quotas, import or export li- 
censes or other measures, shall be instituted or maintained by any 
contracting party on the importation of any product of the territory of 
any other contracting party or on the exportation or sale for export of 
any product destined for the territory of any other contracting party. 


Here again virtue is applauded. The vice of quantitative restrictions 
is castigated. It looks as though virtue (freer trade) has clearly won out 
over vice (quantitative restrictions). The victory is an illusory one. Ar- 
ticle XI contains the seeds of its own destruction, for in Paragraph 2 there 
are a number of exceptions to the prohibition and elimination of quotas. 

Quantitative restrictions may be employed to relieve critical shortages 
of foodstuffs or other “essential” products. They may be employed to im- 
plement the enforcement of national schemes to maintain a home price 
higher than it would be in the absence of such restrictions. This provi- 
sion, incidentally, was advocated by that champion of freer trade — the 
United States. The well-known conflict between United States farm com- 
modity price-support policies and avowed international trade policies can 
hardly be better illustrated. Students of foreign trade policy should note 
carefully which side triumphed. 

Article XII provides additional exceptions to Paragraph 1 of Article XI. 


% For a thorough examination of customs IV. See also Von Haberler, Gottfried, The 
unions, see Viner, Jacob, The Customs Union Theory of International Trade (New York: 
Issue (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Macmillan, 1937), p. 390-393. 

International Peace, 1950), especially Chapter 
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Under certain conditions a country may employ quantitative restrictions 
to “safeguard” its balance of payments position. While it is true that the 
conditions are carefully circumscribed, they are sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the widespread use of quotas.” 

Should quantitative restrictions be instituted under the various provi- 
sions of GATT, Article XIII requires that they be nondiscriminatory. 
Once more, though, there are many exceptional circumstances that permit 
the violation of the rule against discrimination. 

The foregoing examples show that, to get an agreement, many practices 
repugnant to the free trader and the advocate of free private enterprise 
are sanctioned under GATT. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
Agreement per se affords well less than maximum comfort to those who 
seek, in the printed words of GATT, for evidence that clearly indicates a 
tendency toward freer trade. Every firm statement favoring freer, multi- 
lateral trade is hedged about by exceptions. And the Torquay Protocol 


even provides for exceptions to agreement to the broad objectives of 
_ GATT. However, as the saying goes, actions speak louder than words. 


Before rendering final judgment, the actions taken under the terms of the 
Agreement should be surveyed. 


V 


Tariff statistics are no exception to the general rule that international 
trade statistics should be used with caution. Still, tariff figures give some 
indication of the scope of the negotiations conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of GATT. At Geneva in 1947-1948, duties on some 45,000 
items were negotiated.” This does not mean that all these duties were 
reduced. Some were. Others were bound against increase. All the nego- 
tiated rates, whether bound or lowered, were bound against any increase 
until 1951. At Torquay, in 1951-1952, approximately 8,700 tariff conces- 
sions were negotiated and the duties on about 55,000 items were stabilized 
until January 1954." In 1953, during their meetings in Geneva, the con- 
tracting parties agreed to extend this stabilization until July 1, 1955.” 


"This is evident from GATT’s own publica- 
tions. See, for example, The Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement of Tariffs and 
Trade, The Use of Quantitative Import Re- 
strictions to Safeguard Balances of Payments 
(Geneva: November, 1951); and The Use of 
Quantitative Restrictions for Protective and 
a Commercial Purposes (Geneva: July, 

* Interim Commission for the International 
Trade Organziation at the request of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, The Attack on Trade Bar- 


riers, A Progress Report on the Operation of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade from 
January, 1948 to August, 1949 (Geneva: Au- 
gust, 1949), p. 11. 

1 The Interim Commission for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization at the request of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, GATT 
in Action, Third Report on the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva: January, 
1952), p. 8. 

22 International Trade News Bulletin, Vol. II, 
No. 10 (October, 1953), p. 415. 
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Tariff-wise the large number of items covered by the negotiations ap. 
pears impressive. However, many protective duties remain in fore 
Only “hard core” rates applicable to the products of economically seng. 
tive and/or politically vocal industries can now be subject to really worth. 
while bargaining. It seems likely that the large-scale reduction in tariff 
that occurred from 1947 to 1951 was mainly attributable to two factor, 
First, the existence of the sellers’ market in internationally traded good 
made it easier to gain consent to the reductions in duties. The war. 
deferred demand for goods coupled with the shortage of adequate pro. 
duction facilities created the sellers’ market. And second, many duties 
were high enough so that substantial reductions could be granted without 
seriously impairing their protective effect. 

The resurrection of intensive seller competition undoubtedly accounted 
for the reduced enthusiasm for tariff cuts and bindings at Torquay a 
compared with Geneva. In fact, in the Torquay sessions some represen. 
tatives argued successfully that a low tariff bound for three years was an 
important concession and should be matched by reductions in higher 
duties.” Thus, though the number of items covered by the Agreement 
is large and the percentage of world trade handled by the GATT signa- 
tories leaves only about 20 percent to non-GATT countries, the contract- 
ing parties themselves reported after the Torquay meetings that, “The 
achievement of the General Agreement in the field of trade must be con- 
sidered modest so far”.* They blamed the Korean conflict, stating that 
prior to this war they had made much progress. 

Attempts to reduce duties further also foundered on the rock of prefer- 
ential tariff systems, especially the one applying to the British Common- 
wealth. The Ottawa Agreement in 1932 and the wartime and postwar 
administration of the sterling area combined to establish a strong im 
perial preference arrangement. Like tariffs, preferences once in opera- 
tion are difficult to eliminate. Industries start and develop under the 
protection afforded by discriminatory duties. Then a “moral” case can be 
made for the continuation of the discrimination. 

However, the contracting parties to GATT have made some progress 
in their struggle to eliminate tariff preferences. They have agreed that 
no new, or increase in existing, preferences shall be permitted.” They 

23 Interim Commission for the International session of the signatories. The United King- 
Trade Organization at the request of the Con- dom received approval of its proposal for pet 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on mission to increase unbound duties on imports 


Tariffs and Trade, Liberating World Trade, from foreign countries while continuing to per 
Second Report on the Operation of the General mit their free entry from Commonwealth cour- 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva: June, tries. This will increase the margin of prefer 
1950), p. 9. ence. Yet the contracting parties ruled that 
24 GATT in Action, op. cit., p. 24. this will be “ . . . consistent with the objec 


% This agreement was modified at the latest tives of the General Agreement, to relieve them 
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have rules that a reduction in a most-favored-nation rate having the effect 
of reducing the margin in favor of a preferential rate cannot be consid- 
ered as constituting discrimination against the country enjoying the pref- 
erential rate.” 

Preferential tariff arrangements are particularly difficult to dismantle 
not only because of the vested interests that have been created by the 
protection thus afforded, but because these preferences often encourage 
trade between soft-currency countries while discouraging their trade with 
hard-currency nations. With a persistent “dollar shortage” nagging many 
countries, there is a natural reluctance to adopt any measure that 
threatens to increase this drain on international financial reserves.” 

During the past few years many countries have increased their use of 
quantitative restrictions upon international trade. In part, the so-called 
“dollar shortage” accounts for this development. In part, too, national 
economic planning is responsible. Import and export quotas, unlike tar- 
ifs, restrict trade to predetermined quantities of goods, often a necessary 
feature of national economic planning. Under the provisions of GATT, 
quantitative restrictions may be employed if they are deemed necessary 
to cope with balance of payments and other difficulties.” 

A major criticism of GATT has been its failure to bring about a signifi- 
cant reduction in quantitative restrictions in operation since the end of 
World War II. Many critics have alleged that the victories over high 
tariffs have been negated by the failure to halt the rise in the use of quan- 
titative restrictions. They contend that at present levels of duties there 
would be a substantial rise in the volume of world trade, if only the quota 
regulations were eliminated. Some cynical observers contend that the 
tariff reductions were so readily agreed upon only because the bargainers 
knew they could block the anticipated increase in their imports by the 





application of quantitative restrictions. 


[the United Kingdom Government] of the need, 
under the rules of Article I regarding tariff 
preferences, to impose duties on duty-free goods 
[imported from the Commonwealth countries]. 

-” The United Kingdom will be permitted 
to increase the margin of preference only if the 
increase in duty on foreign imports will not 

cause substantial diversion of trade 
from foreign to Commonwealth suppliers. . . . ” 
and may not increase preferential margins in 
this manner if the imports from the Common- 
wealth countries are not already entering the 
United Kingdom duty-free. (International Trade 
News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 10 [October, 
1953], p. 408.) 

* For example, Cuba and the United States 
agreed to bind certain preferential rates on im- 
ports into the United States from Cuba. Sub- 
sequently, the United States negotiated rate re- 
ductions with other countries. Some of the 


concessions granted by the United States in- 
vied duty reductions on items also imported 
from Cuba at preferential rates. Cuba protested, 
but the protest was not allowed. In ruling 
on this matter, the Contracting Parties an- 
nounced that the binding applied only to the 
absolute level of the preferential rates and not 
against reductions in the margin of preference. 
For a more detailed statement of this case, see 
United States Tariff Commission, Operation of 
the Trade Agreements Program, Third Report, 
April, 1949-June, 1950, Report No. 172, Sec- 
ond Series (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1951), p. 33-34. 

*7As noted earlier (see p. 9 above), the 
British government considered GATT prohibi- 
tion against new preferences to be disadvanta- 
geous to the United Kingdom. 

* See GATT, Articles XII-XIV, 
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In their latest report on quantitative restrictions, the contracting parties 
noted that, “At the time of writing this report in October 1952, twenty- 
one of the thirty-four contracting parties to the Agreement have stated 
that they maintain restrictions on imports to safeguard their balances of 
payments and are exercising some degree of discrimination between 
sources of supply; . ..”.” Two others reported that they, too, applied 
quantitative restrictions for balance-of payments reasons but that their 
restrictions were not discriminatory.” So twenty-three of the thirty-four 
contracting parties reported that they were employing quantitative re- 
strictions to safeguard the balance of payments. Of the remaining eleven 
signatories, nine reported “that they are not restricting imports for bal- 
ance of payments reasons,” although this does not mean that among 
these eleven countries there were none restricting imports. 

According to their Third Report on the Discriminatory Application of 
Import Restrictions, in September and October of 1951 they had been 
able to declare that much progress had been made in the removal of 
quantitative restrictions imposed to protect their international reserves. 
During 1952, however, the balance of payments positions of a number of 
countries deteriorated.” Import restrictions were reimposed. This clearly 
indicates that unless adequate reserves of foreign exchange can be ac- 
quired and maintained, quantitative restrictions will remain an important 
weapon in the arsenal of foreign trade policies. This suggests, as we 
shall discuss later, that the attack should not be directed against these 
restrictions but against the conditions and policies that result in inade- 
quate financial reserves. 

Though the Third Report . . . , issued by the signatories to GATT, indi- 
cated that as of November 1952 there had been a reimposition of many 
quantitative controls, conditions changed rapidly thereafter, and in March 
1953 the United Kingdom relaxed its restrictions upon imports from 
western Europe. Even so, 42 percent of Britain’s imports from western 








Europe remained under restriction.” 


The countries were Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, the 


Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, and United Kingdom. (Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, Third Report on the Dis- 
criminatory Application of Import Restrictions 
[Geneva: 1952], p. 5-6.) 

During the 1953 session of the contracting 
parties, the Union of South Africa announced 
that after January 1, 1954 its import restric- 
tions would be administered in a nondiscrimi- 
natory manner. The Netherlands stated that 


In January 1953, OEEC announced 


it was relaxing its restrictions on imports from 
the dollar area. (United States Department of 
State, Press Release, No. 598 [October 27, 
19531.) 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 

%! They were Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Luxembourg, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and the United States. Liberia and 
Burma made no report. (Loc. cit.) Liberia 
withdrew from GATT effective June 13, 1953. 

32 Op. cit., p. 7. 

% The Times (London), March 24, 1953; 
Press Notice, Board of Trade, March 23, 1953, 
as cited in International Trade News Bulletin, 
Vol. III, No. 3 (March, 1953), p. 86-87. 
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that 66 percent of all private international trade between OEEC coun- 
tries had been freed from quantitative restrictions. The range of “free- 
dom” was from 46 to 99 percent by country.“ These must surely be 
counted as encouraging signs. Yet, much international commerce re- 
mains hampered by these restrictions. And added to these restrictions on 
private trade are the discriminatory purchases and sales made by govern- 
mental agencies through state trading, which has grown greatly since 
1938. 

In result, the reports issued by the Contracting Parties often dwell 
heavily upon what has been gained by the consultations about quantita- 
tive restrictions. They indicate that at least the character of restrictions 
has been revealed by the requirement that the signatories must report 
annually the existence of these restrictions and defend their continued 
use. Eventually, perhaps, this will lead to a removal of most of them. 
So far, the greatest service rendered by GATT has been to expose these 
restrictions and to make them subject to general discussion and analysis. 
This is progress. How much, is impossible to measure. 


VI 


In summing up the accomplishments under GATT, two facts come im- 
mediately to mind. First, tariffs have been lowered significantly, although 
much more reduction is in order. Second, GATT has provided excellent 
arrangements for the interchange of information relevant to international 
trade policy. This aspect of GATT cannot be overemphasized. 

Though much attention has been given to removal of import and ex- 
port quotas, progress toward this goal has been relatively slight. This is 
very significant. Quantitative restrictions are necessary in the absence 
of adequate monetary and fiscal policies. In a world in which many 
countries have been unwilling to invoke deflationary or disinflationary 
monetary and fiscal measures, any attempt to relax or eliminate quantita- 
tive trade restrictions must of necessity meet strong opposition. 

If, for example, quantitative restrictions are removed under these cir- 
cumstances, the exchange rates will rise. Imports will become more 
expensive. Manufacturers of high import-content merchandise will ex- 
perience a cost pressure necessitating a rise in price. Imported food prices 
will rise. Workers will demand higher wages. Small wonder, then, that 
governments have chosen to retain the trade controls rather than face an 
electorate angry over open inflation instead of reasonably placid under 
suppressed inflation. 


*“ International Trade News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 1 (January, 1953), p. 19. 
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Further, quantitative restrictions are also being used by the so-called 
underdeveloped areas to provide protection for their import-competitive 
industries. This is sanctioned by GATT, under carefully specified condi- 
tions. Still, the existence of protected infant industries bodes ill for the 
eventual easy removal of this protection. 

Quotas are also a necessary and important part of governmental plan- 
ning schemes. Planning is easier if accurate forecasts of quantities to be 
imported and exported can be made. Such forecasts become plans under 
a system of quota regulations. For example, the United States, the lead- 
ing proponent of freer trade today, uses import quotas to facilitate the 
operation of its farm price-support program. By shutting out foreign 
agricultural products it can maintain higher domestic prices without the 
necessity for an even greater volume of loans against the output of cer- 
tain farm products. This, of course, adds to the difficulty of lowering the 
trade barriers formed by these quotas. 

We cannot, therefore, be wholly optimistic about the removal of quan- 
titative restrictions, given current governmental economic policies. For 
this there are three reasons: 1) full employment fiscal and monetary 
policies, 2) national economic planning with its autarkic consequences 
and, 3) fear of domestic repercussions should quantitative controls (in- 
cluding exchange controls) be removed. Nevertheless, there have been 
some hopeful signs lately that within the sterling area, notably the United 
Kingdom, some of the bitter medicine of orthodox, classical monetary 
policy is being administered. 

Against this cheering news must be put the well-known fact that all 
governments stand ready to resort to inflation to perpetuate full employ- 
ment at home. Inflation offers an easy, temporary way out and, at times 
is most certainly to be desired. So far, however, there is little evidence 
indicating that international financial stability accompanied by even a 
modest amount of unemployment will be chosen in preference to inflation, 
international financial instability, and full or even over-full employment. 
Most democratic governments cannot resist the political pressures favor- 
ing the latter over the former alternative. And acceptance of the latter 
almost inevitably means quantitative controls on international trade. 

The struggle to reduce tariffs is made somewhat easier than the battle 
against quotas by reason of the political factors involved. To begin with, 
tariffs, though often an important aspect of national economic planning, 
have in recent years been replaced by more precise means — notably ex- 
change control and quantitative restrictions. Thus the governments 
themselves, especially the core of permanent civil servants, have probably 
become less devoted to the use of tariffs. In addition, the preachments 
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of the free-traders, especially in the United States, seem to have had some 
effect now that many of the large mass-production industries in the 
United States have found foreign sales hampered by lack of dollar ex- 
change. Then, too, the extensive discussions of the so-called “dollar short- 
age” coupled with the federal expenditures on foreign aid have given the 
exporters valuable allies from the ranks of those favoring lower govern- 
ment expenditures and taxes. Add to these groups the long-forgotten 
consumer and it can be seen that to some extent the political climate in 
the United States has taken a favorable turn for the reduction of tariffs. 
Still, protectionist sentiment remains strong in some regions and indus- 
tries. Many competent observers believe that the political appeal of 
tariff protection is sufficiently great to thwart any legislation to reduce 
tariffs sharply and quickly. 

A United States with lower tariffs would be a most welcome situation 
for the rest of the world currently plagued by balance of payments dis- 
equilibria, especially in trade with the dollar area. It would not solve 
their “dollar problem” but it would help. Since it is primarily the Ameri- 
can tariff, rather than quantitative restrictions, that blocks a freer flow of 
imports into the United States, reciprocal tariff reductions have been 
easier to realize. 

If the United States should reduce its tariff sharply then the rest of the 
world would require at least two assurances before reducing its own bar- 
riers— both duties and quantitative restrictions. First, it would need 
assurance that the tariff reductions would not be cancelled and replaced 
by higher duties. Second, if the first assurance were given, there would 
have to be a further assurance that the United States was bound to a 
policy of maintaining a high level of income and employment and hence 
only a small range of business fluctuations. If these assurances were to 
be forthcoming there would appear to be a reasonable expectation that 
the rest of the world — at least the western bloc of nations — could be in- 
tegrated into a trading arrangement such as that visualized by the United 
States representatives at the Havana conference of ITO and at the several 
meetings of the contracting parties to GATT. 

Achievement of these conditions presents many formidable problems. 
It requires a considerable shift not only in the foreign economic policy of 
the United States but major changes in the foreign and domestic economic 
policies of the other western nations. A realization of this has led many 
observers to take a pessimistic view of the future of international trade. 
It must be admitted that this pessimism is not unwarranted. Still, there 
is also much reason for optimism. 

The postwar economic recovery of western Europe has been impressive. 
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Much of this has been directly attributable to the initiative of individuals 
in the business world. In country after country there are stories of the 
restoration of apparently demolished businesses, of the upsurge of output 
and well-being where only a few years ago hopelessness and despair pre. 
vailed. There is also evidence that in countries formerly strongly devoted 
to rigorous government control of private enterprise there has been a 
notable tendency toward the encouragement of freer individual enter. 
prise. The spirit of competitive capitalism — for want of a better term— 
has not been extinguished. 

GATT, which has not been an unqualified success, nonetheless should 
be counted among those institutions contributing to the freeing of inter. 
national trade. True, GATT per se contains many provisions that permit 
restrictions repugnant to the free traders. And many of the actions taken 
under its auspices give little comfort to those who want free or freer 
trade now. It is also true that GATT is not really a compromise between 
two or more philosophies of what the world of foreign trade should be. 
It permits, in one way or another, each nation to do what it likes. Com- 
promise in policies for foreign trade is not possible between the under- 
lying principles of the advocates of state-controlled economiés on the 
one hand, and competitive private enterprise systems on the other. 

Yet, to this observer, at least, GATT has been successful. It would 
appear that its greatest contribution in the long run will be that it forced 
every signatory to examine its commercial policies. These commercial 
policies expose basic underlying errors in the formulation of domestic 
economic policies. So long as each nation can operate in isolation with 
respect to these policies so long will it persist in following a nationalistic 
economic policy conducive to an uneconomic allocation of resources and 
recurrent fiscal and monetary crises, to say nothing of the attendant failure 
to provide the maximum welfare attainable by its citizens. Unless one 
believes that rational thinking plays little or no role in the formulation 
of economic policy, he must conclude that over a long period the intelli- 
gent consideration of the problem of stifled world trade will lead to the 
adoption of policies that will restore economic systems based upon a large 
measure of free enterprise with safeguards for the individual against 
certain major hazards. In the attainment of this end — surely not a com- 
promise — the role of GATT appears unmistakably clear. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY: THE VALIDITY OF AN IDEAL 


Howarp C. JOHNSON AND GERHART NIEMEYER 


Collective security is a term that has been applied to a variety of differ- 
ent arrangements. Originally and traditionally, it denoted the League of 
Nations type of security system. Lately, it has been used to describe the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization with its inter-governmental machin- 
ery, as well as other regional or non-regional defense pacts. 

The loose terminology, while deplorable, may not be serious — but be- 
hind the ambiguity hides a real choice confronting nations. The choice 
has sometimes been represented as one between different means to the 
same end. Whether it is this, or whether it also involves different ends, 
is not yet clear. In order to promote a better understanding of what 
choice has to be made, the present article focuses attention on the tradi- 
tional type of collective security. This concept, while in actual operation 
not always separated from other and even contradictory ideas, can be 
isolated for purposes of analysis, and it is meaningful so to study it in 
order to gain insight into one of the ends-means propositions that motivate 
present day international politics. 


I 


The longing for peace in our century has frequently taken the form of 
a denunciation of the entire international system for “power politics”. 
A system of independently conceived national security policies implies 
the expectation of war as the dominant factor, power as the standard of 
rank among nations, and military strength as the ultima ratio of interna- 
tional politics. In such a world, so we are told, peace is but a passing 
armed truce during which future conflict must continuously be taken for 
granted and preparations must be made to measure up to renewed dan- 
gers. 


Howarp C. Jounson, who is with the Ford Foundation, was formerly Advisor on 
Planning, Bureau of United Nations Affairs, Department of State, prior to which he 
was Chief, Division of International Security. 


Gernart NieMEYER, who is a member of the staff of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, was formerly a member of the United Nations Planning Staff, Department of 
State. 


The views expressed in this article are personal and do not necessarily represent the 
views of the Ford Foundation or the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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As modern war became more and more fearful to contemplate, people 
increasingly compared the chaos of international relations with the kind 
of peace that is found within states and empires — a peace which, so jt 
was often alleged, is ordered by police, and in which the normal conduct 
of people is not motivated by the expectation of armed conflict. This 
comparison usually inspires both the hope and expectation that inter. 
national politics can be transformed from its present anarchic state into 
something resembling a peaceful commonwealth, a world of law and 
order in which violence would be discounted in the normal behavior of 
states and in which conflicts would be settled by non-violent procedures, 
Since the days of Woodrow Wilson, both the hope and the expectation 
have come to rest in the concept of collective security which is the object 
of the present inquiry. For the purposes of this paper, we may define 
collective security as a system based on the universal obligation of all na- 
tions to join forces against an aggressor state as soon as the fact of aggres- 
sion is determined by established procedure. In such a system, aggression 
is defined as a wrong in universal terms and an aggressor, as soon as he 
has been identified, stands condemned. Hence, the obligation of all na- 
tions to take action against him is conceived as a duty to support right 
against wrong. It is equally founded upon the practical expectation that 
the communal solidarity of all nations would from the outset make it clear 
to every government that “aggression does not pay”. The question of 
force is held to be solved in the sense that the world coalition against the 
aggressor would presumably possess overwhelming military strength, so 
much so that the assured prospect of such a coalition would deter any 
nation from attempting aggression. Thus force would be used only ac- 
cording to a universal system of law and in the service of the law, and 
within the community thus established nations would be expected to con- 
duct themselves according to legal and moral community principles. The 
concept implies the vision of a future condition of enduring peace in 
which nations, though still armed and capable of making war, would have 
shed their previous fears and selfish attitudes and adopted enlightened 
habits of self-restraint, law-abiding discipline, cooperation and goodwill. 
In a system of nations in which governments could feel assured of the 
good citizenship if not the goodwill of other countries, resort to violence 
would be unnecessary except when an occasional lawless element needed 
to be repressed. 

Even though one may have difficulty in finding the fullness of this con- 
cept embodied in any single speech, treaty or other document, it is cer- 
tainly not unfair to say that the above definition renders an accurate 
picture of one of the principal bases, if not the principal basis, upon which 


| 


| 
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collective security has been represented to the public over a period of 


| many years. This is the ideal that has been held before our eyes. Along 





with it, we have usually been offered one or another practical scheme of 
bringing the ideal closer to reality. Mostly, these schemes contemplate a 

dual evolution of policies, principles and institutions, or rather a proc- 
ess of education of governments with the help of international institu- 
tions. In this process the traditional self-centered power motives of 
governments would be experimentally and progressively supplanted by 
more enlightened conduct looking toward the common good. Little by 
little, the international system would change its character, as governments 
would (a) develop and demonstrate goodwill by faithful observation of 
agreements, reduction of armed forces, non-intervention in each other's 


_ affairs, mutual assurance through appropriate pacts, etc., (b) create inter- 


national legal principles and procedures — for the pacific settlement of 
disputes, collective action against an aggressor, mutual assistance, etc. — 
to which their attitudes would more and more conform, and (c) support 
and strengthen international organizations and their collective purposes. 

The significant characteristic of this concept is its reliance on universals. 
It approaches international politics from the point of view of general and 


) ideal concepts rather than concrete political circumstances, largely ignor- 


ing power relations, particularly interests and commitments of nations, and 
specific responsibilities stemming from geographic location, resources and 
capabilities. The emphasis is on global community, universal concepts 
of right and wrong, universal application of legal procedures, general in- 
terest supposedly common to all nations, and an abstract notion of peace. 
While never fully realized, this concept to a considerable degree has in- 


_ fluenced international reality, and it is useful that we ask ourselves what 


the results of this influence have been. It has set before us a vision of fu- 
ture possibilities to which allusion is constantly made in the statements of 
many of our leaders. The idea of a gradual education of governments 
into citizen-agencies of the world community has been widely hailed as 
an objective to which we should pledge our foreign policy. We have been 
assured that it would be beneficial for us and for the entire world to con- 
duct our foreign relations on the assumption that world law, world com- 
munity, world peace, and world force are emergent realities. Since all 
of these premises, on their own showing, presumably call for foreign poli- 
cies different from those based on other premises, it is pertinent and 
important to examine the idea of collective security as such with the 
utmost care. 
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II 


The heart of a system of collective security must be seen in a set of | 


universal legal obligations by which governments solemnly bind them. 
selves to join forces against any aggressor. Twice the nations of the world | 


have accepted the idea of collective security and set up institutions for | 


that purpose. Have they been serious enough about this to sign their 
names to the kind of legal commitments that would alone give practical 
meaning to the general principle? To be sure, governments have from 
time to time entered treaties and accepted well-defined obligations for 
purposes of enhancing their security in cooperation with others. They 
do so every time they conclude an alliance. But this does not answer the 
question of collective security obligations. An alliance is an obligation, 
and it is a collective undertaking, but it is meant to promote security by 
increasing the power of some nations at the expense of others. For this 
kind of objective, governments have obligated themselves in terms of law, 
But collective security is different: it is meant to secure universal advan- 
tages to all rather than partial advantages to some. One might further 
contend that at other times governments have accepted the principle of 
a power equilibrium, which was considered a kind of obligation and, like 


eee 


collective security, was supposed to further the security of all. The bal- | 


ance of power, however, was a rather vague political program involving 
no universal standards, and this may have been the very reason why many 
believed that it was insufficient and that security could be established only 
via binding and universal agreement. The question therefore remains: 
How did nations receive the idea of world security as being attainable 


only if all of them acknowledged clearcut legal duties of collective action? | 


To find an answer, let us recall the principal efforts that have been 
made, since 1919, to cast such obligations in acceptable form. The first 
of these, of course, was Article X of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Article X provided that “The Members of the League undertake 
to respect and to preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members of the 
League.” This was considered by Woodrow Wilson as close to “the very 
heart and the life of the Covenant itself. Any league of nations which 
does not guarantee as a matter of incontestable right the political inde 
pendence and integrity of each of its members might be hardly more than 
a futile scrap of paper... ”.' This is not the place to review what has 
been often re-told: the defeat of Article X in the Senate of the United 


1 Letter to Senator Hitchcock, March 8, 1920 American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
as quoted in Saul K. Padover, Wilson’s Ideals, ton, D.C., 1942, p. 106. 
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States and the League’s decision to take the heart out of it, or to dwell on 
the 1921 Resolutions of the League of Nations which all but emasculated 
Article XVI of the Covenant as well. Nor do we need to do more than 
mention the efforts made to get great powers to accept the 1923 Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the 1924 Geneva Protocol which would 
have made the settlement of disputes compulsory. 

It is significant, however, that the first official United States effort at 
drafting a post World War II international organization stemmed again 
directly from the efforts to make effective an obligation like that contained 
in those earlier League documents. In 1943 a committee appointed by 
Secretary of State Hull prepared a “Draft Constitution for International 
Organization” which is perhaps the highest development of the concept 
of collective security ever devised. This Draft Constitution stipulates that 
any nation failing to accept procedures of peaceful settlement should be 

resumed to intend a violation of the peace, and that the organization 
shall apply all the measures necessary to restore or maintain the peace. 
Action should be taken by the Council, by vote of two-thirds including 
three of the four powers, China, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union. Under the Draft Constitution members would 
give up much of their freedom of action with respect to national arma- 
ments. The Draft calls for 1) an undertaking to keep the general level 
of armaments at the lowest point consistent with the effective discharge 
of members’ respective obligations for maintaining international security, 
and consistent with their internal domestic security; 2) an agreement that 
the Council of the Organization shall establish the minimum and maxi- 
mum limitations on armaments and the regulation of armaments potential 
to be observed by all members; and 3) enforcement by a system of inspec- 
tion, in connection with which members agree freely to accord to the 
Organization every facility for the effective discharge of its mission. 

This Draft Constitution, however, was set aside in 1943 when there 
emerged the concept of international peace and security through a con- 
tinuation of the war-time partnership of the great powers. The United 
Nations created at San Francisco was more in the nature of an instrument 
of a great power rule within the framework of certain collective security 
assumptions than a collective security arrangement designed to deal with 
great power rivalry. Unlike the League of Nations, which was widely 
hailed as a direct attempt to attain a lasting peace through transformation 
of the world of power politics into one of collective security, the United 
Nations tended rather to be looked upon by American experts as “a new 


oe Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, Department of State, Washington, D.C., 1949, 
p. 472-483. 
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and important mechanism for the conduct of international relations . . ,”: 

Early in 1950, however, some leaders in the United States began to 
think of the United Nations as a collective security arrangement which 
might take enforcement action against Soviet aggression, wherever such 
aggression should occur. This idea was embodied in the Thomas-Douglas 
Resolution introduced into the Senate of the United States. The resoly. 
tion called upon the United States to propose to the other Members of 
the United Nations a supplementary convention under which the signa- 
tories would agree to use force against any nation adjudged an aggressor 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly of the United Nations, in. 
cluding three of the five permanent members of the Security Council. In 
the words of Senator Douglas, “ . . . those who sign the supplementary 
convention would agree to come to the aid of the nation which is ad- 
judged to be on the defensive by two-thirds of the Assembly of the United 
Nations, plus three of the Big Five. In the second place, the signatory 
powers bind themselves to name in advance the specific military, naval, 
and air components which they will maintain and furnish . . . ”." 

This resolution was considered by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate in February of 1950 at a time when 
nearly one-half of the members of the Senate and more than 100 members 
of the House of Representatives had joined in sponsoring one or another 
resolution calling for the strengthening of international organization. 
These hearings are of unusual interest in an appraisal of collective secu- 
rity because some of the most prominent advocates of that concept gave 
their views as to what could be hoped for if nations would accept a firm 
and binding commitment to use force against any nation adjudged an 
aggressor by an international organization. And the State Department 
made very explicit its reasons for not accepting such a commitment. Be- 
cause of their crucial importance, the arguments in support of the 
Thomas-Douglas Resolution are presented here as summarized in the 
Committee’s Report: 


1. Adoption of this resolution would have a tremendous moral appeal 
to the millions of peace-loving people who are not contented with a 
mere system of regional alliances. Since the struggle in the world is 
global, the solution must be global. The proposal would provide greater 
security in parts of the world not now covered by regional agreements 
and would assure states outside the North Atlantic area that the United 
States has not forgotten them. 

’ Address of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, University Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 


of Illinois, May 2, 1950. mittee on Foreign Relations, United States 
‘Revision of the United Nations Charter, Senate, February 1950, p. 4. 
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2. An “immediate practical eifect” of adoption of the proposal, ac- 
cording to Senator Douglas, would be the strengthening of resistance 
to aggression in southeastern Asia by giving the nations of that part of 
the world an opportunity to come into an effective agreement which 
would deter aggression without at the same time putting those states in 
a position where they might be accused of joining an alliance aimed at 
any one set of powers. 

3. If the Soviet Union were to join in this pact she would subject her- 
self to a common rule of law. This would be an important step forward 
toward world peace. If the Soviet refused to join, she would be dis- 
tinctly weakened in the propaganda war being waged for the loyalties 
of mankind. 

4. Even if the Soviet Union should not join in this new agreement, 
it would still be a member of the United Nations, thereby providing a 
meeting place for the great powers. Thus, this resolution has an advan- 
tage over certain other proposals calling for the amendment of the 
Charter since those proposals might drive the Soviet from the United 
Nations if the amendments were not acceptable. 

5. Adoption of this resolution would help the United States and other 
states that join to maintain the initiative in organizing the world more 
securely for peace. 

6. This proposal would provide a partial remedy for the principal 
structural defect of the Charter — the great power veto. The veto would 
be “bypassed” without a formal amendment of the Charter which 
would presumably be impossible because an amendment would require 
the affirmative vote of all the great powers. 

7. The provision in the resolution calling upon members to specify 
the forces to be put at the disposal of the United Nations would supply 
an effective international police force. Agreements under articles 43 
and 45 which were to have provided an international police force have 
not been possible because of persistent disagreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and the other permanent members. 

8. The proposal establishes a method of designating an aggressor, i.e. 
a vote by two-thirds of the General Assembly including three of the 
Big Five. A method of quickly reaching such a decision would have a 
powerful deterrent effect on states, large and small, which might con- 
template aggression. 

9. This resolution seeks to meet the issue which the East-West con- 
flict poses for international organization by making it possible for 
independent states members of the United Nations to combine their 
strength to meet the threat of aggression and yet at the same time to 
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keep the aggressor in the United Nations. Thus, if the tension between 
the East and West lessens, the United Nations would be able to func- 
tion effectively.’ 


The State Department was called upon to state its position on the 
Thomas-Douglas Resolution. While supporting the objective of the reso- 
lution — maximum support of the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations — the Department nevertheless pointed out that the resolution 
constituted an ironclad agreement to assist the victim of an armed attack 
with armed forces in every case and anywhere in the world: “There are 
limitations to our military capabilities. We cannot now guarantee to as- 
sist in every corner of the globe at once with our armed forces. We must 
be careful not to confuse and perhaps mislead the world by promising 
military assistance beyond our ability.” Furthermore the resolution might 
limit our freedom to come to the assistance of a victim of aggression im- 
mediately under Article 51 of the Charter. In addition, “it is highly 
doubtful if any of the great powers or a large number of the smaller and 
middle powers in the United Nations would be prepared at this time to 
accept the obligations involved in this resolution’. The Department 
pointed out that there have been occasions when the United States would 
abide by the decision of the General Assembly, as in the Greek case, but 
it was nevertheless its considered judgment that the pact should not be 
approved by the United States and that it could not be “sold” to the 
other members of the United Nations. The convention contemplated in 
the resolution would so dilute the North Atlantic Treaty by a broad ex- 
tension of the commitments of its members as to threaten its usefulness. 
This means that the armed strength committed to the defense of the geo- 
graphic area delimited by the Treaty would be dissipated by having to 
defend the whole world. 

What lessons can be drawn from this evidence? At the time of the 
hearings on the Thomas-Douglas Resolution, there was no government in 
the world more friendly disposed toward collective security and the 
United Nations than the government of this country. If at this time the 
United States following the earlier example of Britain and France refused 
to accept legal obligations to join collective security action under the con- 


5 Ibid., p. 26. should be noted that, whereas the Thomas- 





*The Uniting for Peace Resolution intro- 
duced into the United Nations by the United 
States subsequent to the commencement of the 
United Nations’ resistance in Korea has some- 
times been thought of as a reversal of the State 
Department position on collective security re- 
ferred to above. While this is not the place to 
analyse the Uniting for Peace program, the fact 


Douglas resolution would establish a legal com- 
mitment to assist the victim of an armed attack 
with armed forces in every case and anywhere 
in the world, the Uniting for Peace resolution 
contains no such commitment, however strong 
may be its presumption that nations would 
honor a recommendation for collective action. 
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ditions required by the system, we can with some confidence generalize 
that such legal obligations will be unacceptable to any great power. One 
could readily admit that so far the experience of the League and the 
United Nations teaches us no more than that this is true in the “early 
stages” of an evolving collective security system — if there be any other 
than “early stages”. Even if one could conceive that at a later stage the 
great powers would be willing to pledge themselves to collective action 
against aggression by definite legal commitments, the question remains 
of how collective security is ever to develop to this point. In the absence 
of legally binding obligations, through what means are governments to be 
educated to their collective duties, how are they to be inspired to develop 
that confidence in collective action that would make participation appear 
to them as their foremost duty, and how are they to be taught that “self- 
ish” national interests are unreliable guides for policy? Some light can 
be thrown on these problems if we now examine the way in which the 
powers have responded to the general principles of collective security, 
even apart from reliable legal machinery. 


Ill 


There can be no question that, although the powers were unwilling to 
accept collective security as a legally binding obligation, the idea has 
made a deep impression on rulers as well as peoples. The very existence 
of the League of Nations and the United Nations has been a constant 
reminder to them of a debt they have generally acknowledged to the com- 
munity of nations. These institutions introduced vague but often strongly 
felt notions of sin and righteousness into national policies, creating a sense 
of guilt in a nation that was made to believe it had betrayed international- 
ist ideals. That ideal calls for a world of “unselfish” foreign policies 
guided by community interests and community law rather than by a spirit 
of power competition. We must, therefore, examine just how states have 
actually behaved under the influence of principles of collective security. 
In order for such a system to work successfully, states would have to 
abandon the desire to increase their own power as compared with that of 
another or other states; they should be prepared to use force or the threat 
of force for the sake of public law and order rather than for the sake of 
their national advantage in relation to that of other states; and they should 
not consider their military preparations as directed against any particular 
nation or nations. How has the behavior of states been affected by these 
standards? 

In practice, governments on the whole have occupied a middle position 
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between these standards and the requirements of national selfishness, 
They have recognized the rational character and moral value of the idea 
of collective security, and they have taken care to show at least some re- 
spect for it in their actions. However, they have not done this altogether 
to the extent of forgetting their national security requirements and they 
have entered alliances and made preparations against certain other na- 
tions whose power they feared and wanted to reduce. This in turn has 
committed their political interests and reduced the freedom to join in a 
potential coalition against any aggressor. Why has this been the case? 

Questions of security have to do with the employment of force. As long 
as force is used on a limited scale, governments may have considerable 
discretion in pledging action under a wide range of circumstances. 
Where, however, the possibility of large-scale fighting looms ahead, a gov- 
ernment cannot commit its-nation’s resources beyond the readiness of its 
people to make heavy sacrifices of life, health and wealth. The idea of 
international community is far too abstract to elicit such sacrifices from 
people. There must be a plausible and tangible relation between the 
aggression against which action is required and the security of the nation 
on the part of which action is demanded. (For instance: can one imagine 
that the American people would have supported the Korean war if the 
North Koreans and Chinese had not been communists, i.e. part of the hos- 
tile world force by which the American people feels itself threatened? 
Can one surmise that we would have even contemplated the Korean ac- 
tion in such a case?) Hence governments must begin with the realization 
that as far as their people’s readiness to fight is concerned, an “enemy of 
law and order” is not in the same class as an “enemy of the nation”. They 
will also continue to fear the latter more than the former. Nor is it pos- 
sible simply to equate the two by saying “the enemy of the community 
law is also my nation’s enemy”, for the simple reason that an international 
community by its very nature must remain an abstraction to most of the 
men who would have to do the fighting. Castlereagh, rejecting a kind of 
collective security scheme proposed at the Congress of Aachen, stated the 
case in these words: 


... if an emergency arose . . . “The only chance we had of making the 
nation feel the wisdom of such a course was to be free, at the moment, 
to urge the policy of so acting, not because we had no choice but as 
having a choice: that this determination would best provide for the 
public safety, in which decision the advantage of not separating from 
our Allies would be urged with effect in proportion as we were known 
to have a free voice in the course to be pursued.” 


' Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1931, p. 157. 
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While the behavior or military posture of a state engenders anxiety and 
defensive efforts on the part of a number of other states, this does not 
mean that all of the others look upon the problem in the same way. No 
me state can defend the whole world, nor is prepared to undertake that 
task. Each therefore tends to limit its defense capabilities, having in 
mind its particular concept of the source of its most acute external danger, 
weighing the various dangers and deciding on priorities. This causes na- 
tions often to delineate a geographic area or to define other interests which 
they will go to war to protect. These are thought of as a nation’s vital 
scurity area or interests, interests which are neither always explicitly 
tated nor considered immutable, but which are nevertheless concrete 
and clear-cut motives of policy. This does not necessarily mean that na- 
tions will not go to war for other reasons, but it does mean that statesmen 


and military leaders make a clear distinction in their planning between 


protection of vital security interests and other possibilities of action. 

Since governments realize that other governments cannot commit their 
uations to any but a limited range of political objectives and that most 
sates define their vital security interests in terms of a carefully delineated 
aea, they must entertain considerable doubts in the prospect of a univer- 
al coalition against an aggressor. Doubts concern first the formation of 
auniversal coalition, whether all countries will actually join, and second 
the strength of the coalition, whether the allies will be sufficiently deter- 
mined and ready to sacrifice. Insufficiency on either count could mean 
that the aggressor would have a good chance to win. Beset by such 
doubts, governments tend to view collective security less as a guarantee 
thn as a gamble. Being a gamble, they do not feel justified, in spite of 
the recognized moral value and rationality of the concept, to stake the 
aistence of a nation on it, or to neglect policies through which they 
would promote the nation’s security on the basis of power calculations. 

Not being able to rely on it and at the same time acknowledging the 
noral value and rationality of it, governments feel the necessity both to 
pay their respects to the principle and to take the precautions for national 
security which nations take in the world of power in the form of arma- 
nents, alliances, and diplomatic positions, all designed to protect vital 
curity interests against dangers conceived in terms of relative power. 
These latter, however, are motives and patterns of conduct which are in- 
ompatible with collective security. Collective security, as Sir Arthur 
alter reminds us, requires an attitude saying “friends are we with all, 
enemies are we of none, except of any who break the peace.” 

When states concentrate on the protection of concrete political posi- 


"Security, Can We Retrieve It (1939), p. 155. 
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tions against concrete rivals for power, they are required to choose friend; 
and envisage opponents and deploy their forces accordingly. As this may 
commit them to maintain their positions in specific geographic areas, any 
demand to employ their forces otherwise must appear to them a source of 
insecurity rather than security. When aggression occurs, the decision 
of the other nations on possible action is a matter not simply of siding 
with right against wrong, but at the same time of engaging in an act that 
will change all power relations. Hence the collective decision, rather 
than being a collective moral judgment, is a highly political process on 
which camps are divided and in which widespread neutrality is to be 
expected. Once collective security is known to depend largely on political 
interests rather than legal principles, aggression can no longer be consid- 
ered an unequivocal wrong, and by no means a crime; or at least, if it isa 
crime, the determination of the crime can no longer be made on any 
objective legal basis. An ambivalent concept of aggression in turn has 
the effect of justifying a policy of neutrality. And this weakens and to 
some extent invalidates the entire pattern of collective security and fur. 
ther contributes to governments’ doubts about its effectiveness. 


Furthermore, in an age when the capacity to make war on a global | 


scale is practically limited to a few super powers, all other nations tend 
to consider collective security as a device by which they can be called 
upon to participate in a great power conflict, and to share the liabilities 
and risks of great powers without being able to bargain for a share in 
their assets through economic aid or through military guarantees. On 
the other hand, great powers capable of commanding strong voting sup- 
port in international organizations have frequently regarded collective 
security as a device for obtaining allies. France did this with the League 
as did the United States through the Uniting for Peace Program, which in 
effect undertook to rally resistance in the United Nations against one of 
its members, the Soviet Union. If an international organization thus de- 
velops policies in anticipation of aggression from a particular quarter, 
political division is likely to be the result, so that eventually support of 
collective action becomes tantamount to support of one armed camp 
against another. This, of course, is the very thing collective security was 
meant to avoid. 

This line of reasoning can be illustrated by an examination of the pres- 
ent world security structure as it reflects the collective resistance of the 
free world to Soviet imperialism. 

The global commitments of the United Kingdom have been substan- 
tially curtailed since World War II. It appears that Britain no longer 
includes the countries on the Pacific Coast of Asia (or anything East of 
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Singapore ) as within its vital security interests, although Hong Kong may 
be an exception to this generalization. France has also radically reduced 
her world-wide commitments, and appears to be uneasy about continued 
involvement in Indo-China. Winston Churchill may well have mirrored 
the policy of most of the Western European states when he suggested in 
a speech entitled “World Cause Will Be Decided in Europe” that the 
Russian plan “evidently would be to get the United States and the United 
Nations, so far as they contribute, involved as deeply as possible in China, 
and thus prevent the reinforcement of Europe and the building up of our 
defensive strength to a point where it would be an effectual deterrent.” 

Our Western allies seek a concentration of defense efforts toward the 
protection of Western Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
iswell fashioned to serve this end. It reflects the determination of a num- 
ber of great powers to pool substantial military resources for the defense 
ofa carefully delineated geographic area against an agreed external dan- 
ger; and hence furnishes a concrete objective for joint military planning. 
Britain and France therefore look to that organization rather than to the 
United Nations system of collective security, since the latter involves both 
the United States and the European states in potential commitments of 


their forces outside of Europe. 


To the United States, of course, the problem of collective security looks 
quite different. It tends to think of itself as leading a world of free na- 
tions against a heavily armed aggressor whose world view denies the very 
existence of any civilization or state not controlled from Moscow. Being 
the only power which might be capable of resisting Soviet imperialism 
ma global scale, the United States tends to look upon the United Nations 
aan instrument for mobilizing free world resistance in event of an attack 
upon a pact member and as the instrument for mobilizing free world re- 
sistance in event of an attack in areas not covered by mutual defense 
pacts. 

The picture thus shows that in actual practice governments pay their 
respect to the ideal and standards of collective security without, however, 
tusting the system to the point of giving up policies designed to protect 
their national power interests. In the resulting mixture of motives and 
policy principles, the moral appeal of collective security is weakened and, 
m the other hand, the formation of alignments and equilibria is contin- 
wously hampered by the rigid framework of the universal collective secu- 
tity system. If, as all the authorities on the subject have not tired to point 
out, power politics and collective security are incompatible with one an- 


"November 30, 1950, quoted in Vital Speeches, Vol. 17, p. 215. 
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appeared to be much more dormant than immediately after World Warll. | 
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so far that the Ethiopian debacle brought almost complete discredit to 
the League and with it discredit to both collective security and reduction 
of armaments as means toward the maintenance of peace. 

It is true that the United Nations was created, but as suggested, the 
new organization may be characterized as an instrument of great power 
mule although in a framework of collective security assumption. Again in 
its early years, the United Nations had its greatest success when the Soviet 
Union withdrew its troops from Iran. To be sure, moreover, the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution marked the culmination of a tendency over a five- 
year period for the free world to vote together in the United Nations. A 
large majority of the free world states did give political support to the 
United States’ armed resistance to the original invasion of Korea. It was 
not surprising that this should have been heralded as a consummation of 
all the efforts, successful and unsuccessful, to invoke collective security 
over a period of thirty years. But would it not be more accurate to say 
that for the first time in these thirty years the political interests of some 
58 nations coincided to the extent of supporting action already taken by 
the United States against the original North Korean invaders? Did we 
not witness the fact that when United Nations armed forces crossed the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel this coalition began to fall apart? And was it not 
clearly apparent that the decision to meet the Chinese invaders in North 
Korea did not appear in the national interest of many of the nations which 
had supported the original United States action? Where indeed was the 
habit-forming pattern? Even the creation of the new presumptions under 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution did not appear to bring about a repeti- 
tion of the spontaneous support which had been forthcoming only a few 
weeks before. Would it not be more reasonable to conclude that the for- 
mation of a war coalition even under collective security auspices depends 
upon the confluence of the national interests of the parties under given 
circumstances of the moment, and that each new case is considered by 
nations on the basis of the new set of circumstances? It cannot be assumed 
that the Uniting for Peace Regplution has increased the likelihood that the 
free world will hereafter spontaneously form a coalition in any future ag- 
gression. Nor, on the other hand, can it be assumed to have increased 
per se an aggressor’s awe of the “power of the law.” 

It would appear, therefore, that success of collective security in one case 

not necessarily convince governments in such a fashion that the per- 
formance can be repeated. There is no habit-forming effect, therefore, 
from efforts to invoke collective security and no continuous progress in the 
attitudes of governments. Under the surface, power politics persists as 
the principal motivation of the security policies of great powers. 
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What, if any, conclusions can one draw at this point? Collective secy. 
rity has presented us with the hope that certain dispositions under inter. 
national organization could achieve a fundamental change for the better 
in international relations. It has reminded us that the requisite condition 
for these security arrangements are national attitudes befitting members 
of a world community: trust, goodwill, service, and respect for common 
standards of behavior. This concept, in itself rational and plausible, has 
often been criticized by those who say that a world community, while 
required for peace, may develop too slowly for the pressing urgency of 
the world’s need for peace. A more penetrating criticism might point out 
that, in the light of experience so far, this development is not likely to 
occur at all, however gradually, under the pressure of power politics in 
an age of total war. Communal attitudes and arrangements of global 
security cannot become realistic alternatives to competition for power 
when the dangers of antagonism cause governments to fear and distrust 
the intentions of at least a significant number of nations. 

The answer to this point has been that it is ultimately a matter of choice 
and evolving habit whether these fears are allowed to poison international 
relations. If cooperation is prevented by fear and distrust, it is argued, 
the causes of these attitudes can be removed by uncovering the unreason- 
ableness of such pre-occupations. Above all, governments must be made 
to realize that their own anxiety is the main cause for the breakdown of 
the international order which in turn, if functioning, would relieve them 
of fear. The failure of the League is thus blamed on the anachronistic 
concern of the British with the balance of power, the paralysis of the 
United Nations on the equally unreasonable distrust between the West 
and the Soviet Union. Again, there is an element of truth in this view. 
It rightly points to the vicious circle moving from fear of attack to defen- 
sive reaction to sharpening of tensions to fear of attack. It again rightly 
emphasizes that the vicious circle must be broken if the world is to be 
rid of the perpetual threat of war. It is mistaken, however, in attempting 
to break the vicious circle by demanding, in the name of a postulated 
world order, that governments abandon the attitudes which are charac- 
teristic of governments in a world of actually and potentially hostile 
nations. It is undoubtedly true that much distrust among nations is 
avoidable. On the whole, however, governments react with fear to con- 
ditions which contain reasonable cause for fear.” 


” The fact must not be overlooked that after military force, and yet, without being menaced 
World War I, the United States, Great Britain by a powerful aggressor, did not proceed either 
and France, which represented both the cradle to pool these forces as a basis for world security 
and the flowering of the Western liberal tradi- or put a stop to their own rivalry for power. 
tion, had a virtual monopoly of the world’s 
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The following findings, therefore, seem to be justified: 


a. In the present international order of armed states great powers, ac- 
cording to their pattern of behavior, cannot be expected to accept clearly 
defined legal commitments of universal collective security. 

b. Judging from the actual behavior of states in response to general 
principles of collective security the policies of states cannot be expected 
fo measure up to what, according to the concept, would be necessary if 
universal collective security were to become a working reality. 

c. As far as our present experience goes, there do not appear to be 
habit-forming effects from attempts to invoke collective security or per- 
manent advances in the attitudes and policies of governments toward the 
ideal standards of collective security. 

d. Collective security, conceived in universal terms, is not actually 
considered by the great powers as a remedy for the basic insecurity of 
the present international system. 


From these findings, we would venture to draw these conclusions: It is 
(and has been) a mistake to work for an improvement of international 
relations by starting from universal concepts and seeking to impose them, 
intellectually or otherwise, on national policies. Collective security, in 
the definition here employed, is such a concept; its elements (world-wide 
obligation, a global common interest, a community of nations, world law, 
world security, aggression conceived as a universal crime, indivisibility 
of peace, world solidarity against aggression) represent universal stand- 
ards and fail to allow for the particular situations that make up the reality 
of international politics. Collective security has actually been possible 
in certain historical instances when those universal concepts and stand- 
ards happened so to coincide with configurations of the political forces that 
some concrete action required in the interests of a number of nations 
could be taken in the name of the universal principle. We should in sober- 
ness be aware of the concrete conditions that govern the use and action of 
national power; we should continue to employ national power, in the 
concrete setting of political forces, for the promotion of those human 
values for the sake of which governments enjoy allegiance. Any further 
contribution that international organization may make to the problem of 
security on a global scale will have to stem from new and deeper insights 
into the problem of causation in international politics, and the ways in 
which common values and interests relevant to the use of force could 
actually take global shape. This would suggest the importance of pro- 
viding the United Nations with a new conceptual foundation if it is to 
develop its greatest potential under present conditions as well as under 
more auspicious circumstances which it is hoped history will provide in 
the future. 











THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE AND 
DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Notes on the Anglo-Iranian Case 


Henri Rouin 


I 


The dispute between Britain and Iran relating to the nationalization 
and seizure of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company concessions and refinery 
plants by the government of Premier Mossadegh aroused unusual interest 
when brought before the International Court of Justice by Britain in 
1951. The Iranian Oil Nationalization Act, coming after long and bitter 
negotiations between the oil company and the Iranian Government over 
oil royalties and operational arrangements, carried with it important po- 
litical and strategic considerations. 

The Iranian move reflected in the first instance the surge of nationalism 
sweeping the Middle East in the wake of World War II, and the resolu- 
tion of many of these peoples to free themselves of former restraints. But 
more than this, the Anglo-Iranian problem posed delicate issues of the 
right of a state to dispose unilaterally of foreign-held properties upon 
which its own economic welfare largely depended, and of its right to can- 
cel international obligations. From a strategic point of view, the Iranian 
action assumed considerable importance inasmuch as it cut off one of the 
principal supplies of petroleum upon which the free nations of Europe, 
and particularly the British fleet and merchant marine were depending 
at a moment when the world political situation was exceedingly ominous. 
Finally, the ultimate outcome of this dispute could easily affect the future 
of foreign oil concessions in other oil producing lands. 

The Anglo-Iranian problem was brought before the International Court 
of Justice in a two-fold manner. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company on 
May 26, 1951 requested the court to appoint an arbitrator to settle its 
dispute with Iran in accordance with the provisions of its oil concession 
agreement of April 29, 1933. The same day the government of the United 
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Kingdom moved to institute court proceedings as a result of fruitless 

otiations with Teheran. The British government invoked Iran’s ac- 
ceptance in 1928 of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for legal disputes relating to treaties and conven- 
tions. In its memorial the British government referred to Article 36(3) 
of the United Nations Charter providing for reference of such disputes 
to the Court, and mentioned both its treaty of 1928 with Iran and the oil 
concession agreement. The British appeal claimed that 1) the Iranian 
Government was not entitled to refuse arbitration procedure, and that 
such refusal of arbitration both denied it a legal remedy and constituted 
a denial of justice, 2) the Oil Nationalization Act was a unilateral annul- 
ment contrary to the agreement, and 3) this treatment of a British com- 
pany being a violation of international law resulted in an international 
wrong being committed against the United Kingdom itself. Consequently, 
the Court was asked to declare that Iran must submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration, or that the application of the Iranian Nationalization Act annul- 
ling the concessionary rights was contrary to international law. Further- 
more, London requested the Court to rule that the concession could not 
be cancelled without mutual agreement, or to adjudge that an indemnity 
was due. Subsequently, the United Kingdom asked the Court to issue 
‘provisional measures” to conserve the British rights and to allow the 
company to continue its operations pending settlement. 

The British action was at once contested by Iran which rejected the 
request for interim measures on the ground that a) the British govern- 
ment had no competence to refer this dispute to the Court, and b) that 
Iran’s action was taken within the nation’s sovereign rights and jurisdic- 
tion and lay outside the scope of the Court’s competence.’ On July 9, 
1951 Iran expressly withdrew its acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. In its Preliminary Observations Iran held that all questions 
of domestic jurisdiction, including contracts under private or domestic 
law, were excluded from compulsory jurisdiction. It asserted that every 
nation had an incontestable right to nationalize any industries in its juris- 
diction. It noted that the concession agreement did not mention the 
United Kingdom per se in any capacity, and it could therefore not be a 
party to this dispute. Finally, it maintained that the resistance of the 
company to the nationalization act and the interaction of the British gov- 
emment interfered with Iran’s domestic matters contrary to law. The 
preliminary objection of Iran challenging the jurisdiction of the Court was 
presented orally before the Court by Prime Minister Mossadegh on June 
9, 1952. In his plea the Premier stressed the “domestic jurisdiction” as- 


‘For summary, see International Organization, Vol. V, no. 8 (August, 1951), p. 588-590. 
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pect of the matter, the failure of the company to exhaust local remedies, 
the non-participation of the British government in the oil agreement, and 
the political impossibility of referring the Iranian Oil Nationalization Act 
to international question.’ 


II 


The unusual interest of the Anglo-Iranian dispute brought before the 
Court lay not so much in the importance for both parties of the future con- 
ditions for exploitation of Iranian oil, or in the interpretation of the 
specific limitations existing in the declaration of acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court by Iran, as in the passionate revolt of 
the Iranian people against the attempt by Great Britain to control what 
they considered to be a matter within the exercise of their sovereign 
domestic rights. The question of domestic jurisdiction was raised amid 
a tense atmosphere and the possible conflict between law and right, or 
what public opinion in one country considered as such, was apparent. 

If the government at Teheran had not been able to find in the text of 
its declaration of 1930 the formal exceptions which allowed the court to 
decline jurisdiction, or had the court rejected its preliminary objections — 
including those based on Article 2(7) of the Charter — and invited Iran 
to present its arguments on the merits of the case in accordance with 
Article 62 of the Rules of the court the government might have refused 
to take further part in the proceedings. 

One may find such a situation regrettable or even unacceptable. But 
it, in fact, existed in this instance and could conceivably arise again. It 
should, therefore, not be ignored but rather prevented, if possible. This 
might perhaps be done on the lines initiated by the United States in its 
declaration signed at The Hague on August 26, 1946 excepting from the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the court all disputes “which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States of America” as 
determined by the United States. But the weakness and disadvantages 
of such a declaration are well known and the question is, if one cannot do 
without such an extreme remedy, which might well put an end to all 
compulsory jurisdiction of the court, to what extent does Article 2(7), if 
rightly interpreted, give to states the safeguards which most of them 
require. 


Il 


The first question which arises with reference to the application of the 
“domestic jurisdiction” reservation contained in the United Nations Char- 


* See ibid., Vol. VI, no. 3 (August, 1952), p. 428-429. 
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ter is to determine whether Article 2(7) is binding on the court and if 
so to what extent. The text of the Charter seems clear enough: the words 
‘Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to submit such mat- 
ters to settlement under the present Charter . . .” are evidently prohibitive 
for all organs of the United Nations. And the Court is one of them. 

Yet, Sir Eric Beckett, in his pleadings for the British government in the 
Anglo-Iranian case opposed this interpretation with great force. First of 
all, he argued that, according to its wording, the prohibition in the Char- 
ter was addressed only to the organs whose authority derived from the 
Charter, while the Court received its jurisdiction only from the consent 
of the parties. This is indeed a seductive argument, but in my opinion 
it is not a convincing one. The Court is an institution of the United 
Nations and, while its competence for the settlement of disputes is indeed 
subordinated to the consent of both parties, it is established and functions 
in accordance with and is primarily limited by the provisions of the 
Charter and the Statute annexed to the Charter. Thus, the Court is au- 
thorized only to settle disputes between states, not between individuals, 
or subordinate organizations or international organizations. And it may 
act only as a judicial organ, not a political one. 

A second objection which was drawn to the application of the “domestic 
jurisdiction” reservation to proceedings before the Court was based on 
the meaning of the word “intervene”. It was argued that a judicial deci- 
sion could never be the equivalent of an intervention in the customarily 
accepted sense of the word. To this it may be answered that the action 
of neither the Security Council, nor the General Assembly, nor the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council can be classified as “intervention” if the word 
was taken in its narrow legalistic sense. The only possible interpretation 
giving some meaning to the Charter provision is to admit that the word 
“intervene” was used in its broad sense as synonymous with “discuss” or 
“interfere”. Even if one agreed, as has been contended, that the only 
actions prohibited by the Charter are those of a decision having binding 
force, one could hardly deny that a judicial decision had this character. 

The third and last argument used by the British counsel in the Anglo- 
Iranian case was that the limitation of Article 2(7), if applied to the 
International Court of Justice would have no effect whatever, since all 
matters within domestic jurisdiction are by definition beyond the scope 
of international law. Alternatively, it was argued that the disputes enu- 


5Cf. L. Preuss, Recueil des Cours de l’ Académie, XXIV (1949-1), p. 619. 
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merated in Article 36 of the Statute, which are specified as being matters 
within the competence of the Court, necessarily fall outside the scope of 
domestic jurisdiction as intended by the drafters of the Charter.‘ 

This argument, however, is closely linked with the definition of the 
words “domestic jurisdiction” as used in Article 2(7) of the Charter. 


IV 


Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter was derived from Article 15(8) 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. This wording was almost 
literally reproduced in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. But the termi- 
nology finally adopted at San Francisco resulted from an amendment of 
the Sponsoring Powers, introduced at San Francisco actually on the initia- 
tive of the American delegate Mr. John Foster Dulles, which was adopted 
against fierce opposition, with what seemed at first sight an unimportant 
addition proposed by the Australian delegation. The changes in phrase- 
ology employed in the Charter, in comparison with that of the Covenant, 
have often been underlined. The principal differences are these: 


1. the substitution as addressee of the United Nations in place of the 
Council of the League; 

2. the introduction of the word “intervene”; 

3. the substitution of the word “matters” for the more precise word 
“disputes”; 

4, the omission of the reference to international law as the standard 
for determining domestic jurisdiction; 

5. the omission of any indication as to which United Nations organs 
should decide about their jurisdiction if contested; 

6. the substitution of the word “essentially” for the word “solely”; and 

7. the exception in favor of the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII. 


While it may be argued that the meaning of general treaties is subject 
to evolution, more or less independently of the intentions of the parties 
and even of the interpretations originally given to the text itself, one 
would hesitate to subscribe, at first sight, to the opinion of some of the 
distinguished authors that no substantive modification in the scope of the 
limitation formulated in Article 15(8) of the Covenant resulted from the 
amendments adopted at San Francisco.’ Yet I do confess that many of 
the fears which I expressed, as a member of the minority during the dis- 


*Cf. M. O. Hudson, The Permanent Court 5 In this sense, see the opinion of Mr. Ham- 
of International Justice, New York, 1943, bro in A ire de U'Institute de Droit Inter- 





p- 471. national, 1952 1, p. 167 and 1950 1, p. 41. 
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cussion in subcommittee 2 of the First Committee at San Francisco were 
not confirmed by the application given to the new provision by the Se- 
curity Council or Assembly. For instance, there never was any doubt 
that the mere opinion of a state as to the scope of its domestic jurisdiction 
was not final for the organs of the United Nations, which still could over- 
rule it insofar as their own consideration goes. 

Considering the many cases in which the General Assembly has re- 
jected objections to its discussion of matters on the ground that they in- 
volved domestic matters, one may even wonder if the sphere of domestic 
jurisdiction is at present wider than it was under the Covenant.’ But 
one thing in my opinion is certain: that the sphere has not remained the 
same and that it does not cover the same categories of matters. 

Domestic jurisdiction under the Covenant was to a large extent a legal 
concept. It was not the dispute but the “question” from which the dispute 
had arisen which had to be considered. When the question was governed 
by international law — either customary law or treaties, general or special 
—then the dispute was not within domestic jurisdiction and belonged to 
the domaine réglementé. In the absence of any legal rule, it was 
necessary to consider whether the absence was a casual or a provisional 
one, whether the question interested many states and was normally the 
object of negotiations or, on the contrary, whether the question concerned 
only one state to such an extent that every foreign interference would be 
opposed as inadmissible.’ In the last instance, the question belonged to 
domestic jurisdiction or domaine réservé in the first to what I have called 
the domaine intermédiaire.’ 


V 


This system has been altered in two ways. First of all, in all cases sub- 
mitted to the political organs of the United Nations, extensive use has 
been made of the final phrase of Article 2(7) excepting from the limita- 
tion measures required for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Thus, in the dispute between the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
the American delegate (Hershel Johnson) declared in the Security Coun- 
cil that “when there is shooting and men are killed the Council has full 
right to take the case in its hands”. While the Dutch delegations objected 
that the derogation to the obligatory respect for domestic jurisdiction con- 


* Preuss, op. cit., p. 640 comes to the oppo- where I tried to demonstrate the existence of 
site conclusion. the intermediary class of disputes. R C A D 

" Basdevant was the first to indicate that the (1950 II par. 100). See also my observations 
principles of international law referred to in on a report of Professor Rousseau in the An- 
Article 15(8) of the Covenant were those con- nuaire de IU'Institute de Droit International, 
cerning intervention. 1952 1, p. 169. 

5Cf. my lectures in the Hague Academy 
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cerned only Chapter VII of the Charter, and did not cover proceeding 
under Chapter VI, President Romulo replied in the General Assembly by 
the argument of common sense that, before acting under Chapter VII, 
the Council had to be allowed to try to bring a remedy to the causes of 
the conflict. A formal justification of this very broad interpretation was 
found in the word “intervene”: in this sense, that matters of domestic 
jurisdiction were not excluded discussion and conciliation but limited to 
“decisions” by United Nations organs.” 

There is much to be said in favor of that restrictive interpretation of 
the non-intervention principle whose roots are easily traced in interna- 
tional doctrine and jurisprudence. Westlake, for example, in 1904 de- 
clared that intervention of a state should be considered as legitimate in 
the case of a foreign state falling in anarchy and acting in such an arbi- 
trary manner as to endanger the international peace of its neighbors. 
And in 1947, Sir Cecil Hurst, speaking about the rights of men in his 
presidential speech at an International Law Conference in London, ex- 
pressed the opinion that treatment of nationals was generally considered 
as included in the reserved domain of a state and therefore not susceptible 
of an international ruling. But he did feel that there was a limit beyond 
which the violation of the rights of man concerned the international jurist. 
This limit was reached, he believed, when such a violation “affected the 
peace of the world”. But there is no reason to limit the reservation to 
threats of war. In our view, this is only one example of the misuse or 
abuse of power. Yet those cases of international action in the sphere of 
domestic jurisdiction are by nature exceptions. It is not enough to say 
that abuse cannot be presumed; there must be a gross and flagrant case 
of abuse to allow derogation of the rules of competence, which otherwise 
would lose all meaning. 

The second principal innovation, which has only become clear to the 
author of this article as a result of his study of the Anglo-Iranian case, is 
that a matter may have been the object of a convention — which intro- 
duces it into the domaine réglementé — and yet remain within the sphere 
of domestic jurisdiction so that, contrary to what is generally accepted, 
there exists no strict antithesis between the domaine réglementé and the 
domaine réservé under Article 2(7), and that even the division which I 
had suggested between domaine réglementé, réservé, and intermédiaire 
should be abandoned. This last interpretation is not only supported by 
the use in Article 2(7) of the word “essentially”, which as Professor Scelle 


* This observation of the Canadian delegate, which, when the competence was denied, the 
Mr. McNaughton, found good support in the voting on that point had to precede the voting 
rules of the General Assembly according to on the substance. 
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has pointed out is synonymous with “principally” and implies that a mat- 
ter must be treated as wholly inside the sphere of domestic jurisdiction 
even if it belongs principally to that sphere and partially to another one, 
but also it is in our opinion the only solution corresponding to the realities 
of international practice. 

The best illustration of this statement will be found in the Anglo- 
jranian case. The British government did not deny that, in principle, 
nationalization was an act of sovereignty belonging to the sphere of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. It contended, however, that if the same question had 
been the object of a treaty, the interpretation of such a treaty would 
inevitably have been a legal matter falling outside the prescription of 
Article 2(7) of the Charter. Now one of the treaties on which their 
caim was based was the very act of concession of 1933, or, more precisely, 
the notice taken thereof by the Council of the League when informed 
of the issue of negotiations between Iran and the Anglo-Iranian Company. 
The existence of that treaty was not accepted by the Court. But let us 
imagine that the British government, as the result of the 1933 discussions 
with Iran concerning the first cancellation of the oil concession felt that 
the new concession required formal acceptance as satisfactory by London 
through an exchange of notes. Should the Court then have decided that 
the concession had acquired not only in form but in substance the charac- 
ter of an international agreement? Would such a decision have been in 
conformity with the intention of the Iranian government? Or is it not 
more realistic to accept the view that when a government accedes to the 
wishes of another engaged in protecting a citizen, it does not therefore 
subscribe to any abandonment of sovereignty which would, from that 
moment, allow the foreign state to bring disputes relating to such agree- 
ment before competent international authority and deprive the other 
state of the right to object to such proceedings on the basis of domestic 
jurisdiction? 

If the first opinion prevails, how can states be blamed who in their 
declaration of acceptance of the Optional Clause have formally excepted 
from their acceptance of the obligatory jurisdiction of the court all dis- 
putes which in their opinion belong essentially to their domestic jurisdic- 
tion? 

Clearly the doctrine of Advisory Opinion Number 4 of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on the Tunis-Morocco Nationality Decrees 
should be revised in the sense of the more elastic terms of the Charter. 
We do not, of course, declare that treaties never affect the limits of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. On the contrary, they certainly do so in general, but 
such effect cannot be accepted when there is no clear indication in that 
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direction. This will certainly be the case with a treaty containing a clause | 
providing for judicial or arbitral settlement of all disputes about its inter- 


pretation or application. This is equally true of a treaty between more 
than two states having a general character instituting a new set of rules 
for the regulation of situations defined in abstract terms, or with a simi- 
larity to other treaties concluded between other states. But this will not 
be the case when an agreement appears as one of an exceptional nature, 
accepted because of special circumstances. 

The only possible way to convince the states that they should not insist, 
in their reservation, on the right to decide for themselves if a dispute falls 


within their domestic jurisdiction is to give them full certitude that, when | 


the question is examined by the Court, that body will take into account all 
relevant elements indicating how far the states parties to the treaty must 
be considered as having voluntarily agreed, when ratifying the treaty, 
to place a new part of their jurisdiction under international control. 


VI 


The views indicated in this short note and which remain for me the 
scientific conclusion of the most interesting part of the Anglo-Iranian 
debate may be summarized as follows: 


1. The domestic jurisdiction which the Charter preserves against any 
intrusion by the United Nations includes all matters which are neither 
regulated by the law of nations nor generally considered as interesting 
other states and leading therefore to negotiations of special agreements. 

2. Matters which normally belong to the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state do not lose that character because they have exceptionally become 
the object of a bilateral agreement unless that very agreement contains an 
express provision to that effect. 

3. Neither Article 2(7) of the Charter nor any other similar provision 
excludes intervention by states or international organizations when there 
is gross misuse by a government of its domestic jurisdiction. 

4. The prohibition enunciated by Article 2(7) of the Charter as here 
explained is also binding on the International Court of Justice whose 
jurisdiction it limits unless the parties concerned have waived their rights 
to the benefits of it. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1954. Dates in parantheses represent ends of terms; the 
states serve through December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Brazil’ (1955) 
China (Permanent ) 
Colombia (1954) 
Denmark (1954) 
France (Permanent ) 
Lebanon (1954) 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Australia 

(Administering member ) 
Belgium 

(Administering member ) 
China (Permanent) 
El Salvador (1955) 
France (Administering member ) 
Haiti’ (1956) 
India’® (1956) 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Argentina (1954) 
Australia (1955) 
Belgium (1954) 
China (1954) 
Cuba (1954) 
Egypt (1954) 
France (1954) 
Ecuador (1956) 
Czechoslovakia’* (1956) 


New Zealand’ (1955) 
Turkey’ (1955) 
USSR (Permanent) 
United Kingdom (Permanent) 
United States (Permanent ) 


New Zealand 

(Administering member) 
Syria (1955) 
USSR (Permanent) 
United Kingdom 

(Administering member) 
United States 

(Administering member) 


India (1955) 
Norway’ (1956) 
Pakistan’ (1956) 
Turkey (1955) 
USSR’ (1956) 
United Kingdom’ (1956) 
United States (1955) 
Venezuela (1955) 
Yugoslavia (1955) 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Byelorussian SSR* (1956) 
China (1955) 
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Colombia (1955) 
Egypt‘ (1956) 
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France 
India 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 





UNITED NATIONS 


(1955) 
(1954) 
(1954) 
(1955) 
(1955) 
(1954) 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Australia 
Canada 
China 
Cuba 
Denmark’ 
France’ 
India 

Iran 


Australia’ 
Belgium 
Chile* 
China 
Egypt 
France 
Greece’ 
India 
Lebanon 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Argentina 
Australia’ 
Belgium’ 

Brazil 
Byelorussian SSR‘ 
China‘ 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

Greece 


COMMISSION ON THE 


Burma 

Byelorussian SSR 
Chile 

China 

Cuba’ 

Dominican Republic’ 
France* 

Haiti 

Iran 


(1954) 
(1955) 
(1954) 
(1955) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


(1956) 
(1954) 
(1956) 
(1954) 
(1955) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1954) 


(1955) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1954) 
(1954) 


Poland 

USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 
Venezuela’ 


Netherlands 
Panama® 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 


United Kingdom’ 


United States 
Yugoslavia’ 


Pakistan‘ 
Philippines 
Poland 

Turkey’ 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States' 
Uruguay 


India 

Iraq 

Israel’ 

Norway 
Philippines 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay’ 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


(1954) 
(1954) 
(1954) 
(1954) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1954) 


Lebanon 
Pakistan 

Poland® 

Sweden’ 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venézuela 
Yugoslavia’ 


(1954) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1954) 
(1954) 
(1955) 
(1954) 





(1956) 


(1955) 
(1954) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
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COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS‘ 


Canada 
China 
Egypt 
France 
Greece” 
India 
Iran‘ 
Mexico‘ 


4 


FISCAL COMMISSION 


Belgium 
Canada 

Chile 

China*® 
Colombia 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
France® 


(1956) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1956) 


(1955 ) 


POPULATION COMMISSION 


Argentina’ 
Belgium‘ 
Brazil‘ 
Canada’ 
China 
France 
Indonesia 
Iran 


(1956) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1955) 
(1954) 
(1955) 


MEMBERSHIP CHART 


Peru 

Poland‘ 

Turkey 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


India*® 
Pakistan 
Sweden 
Turkey’ 
USSR 


United Kingdom* 


United States 


Mexico 

Sweden 

Syria’ 

Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE* 


Belgium 


Byelorussian SSR 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Greece 


| ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST’ 
Hong Kong 


Australia 
Burma 

China 

France 

India 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


Iceland 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Sweden 


Republic of Indonesia 
Thailand 

USSR 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Associate Members 


Cambodia 
Ceylon 


Turkey 


(1956) 


(1956) 
(1954) 
(1954) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1954) 


Ukrainian SSR 


USSR 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Yugoslavia 


Japan 
Laos 


Malaya, North Borneo, 
Brunei and Sarawak 


Nepal 


Republic of Korea 
State of Viet Nam 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA’ 














Argentina Ecuador Nicaragua 
Bolivia El] Salvador Panama 
Brazil France Paraguay 
Chile Guatemala Peru | 
Colombia Haiti United Kingdom | T 
Costa Rica Honduras United States the 
Cuba Mexico Uruguay 151 
Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela by: 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” | fo 
ro 
A. Alvarez Chile (1955) 
A. H. Badawi Egypt (1958) R 
J. Basdevant France (1955) ‘ 
L. F. Carneiro Brazil (1955) 7 
F. I. Kozhevnikov USSR (1961) vn 
J. G. Guerrero El Salvador (1955) Pol: 
G. H. Hackworth United States (1961) tees 
H. Klaestad Norway (1961) Eco 
Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom (1955) tari 
Hsu Mo China (1958) mit 
J. E. Read Canada (1958) Cor 
E. C. Armand Ugon Uruguay (1961) (Po 
B. Winiarski Poland (1958) 
M. Zorici¢ Yugoslavia (1958) 
Pol 
} 
age 
side 
ing: 
it c 
2(7 
pat 
Fra 
dra 
1Elected October 5, 1953, by the General ECOSOC for an indefinite period “until such it a 
Assembly for two-year terms. time as they might be replaced by decision of 
2 Elected October 5, 1953, by the General the Council”. con 
Assembly for three-year terms. * Membership on regional commissions is not arg’ 
3 Re-elected October 5, 1953, by the General _ for any specified term of years. The question of ‘ 
Assembly for three-year terms. continuing the commissions themselves is to be disc 
4 Re-elected August 4, 1953, by ECOSOC considered by ECOSOC periodically. sub 
for three-year terms. 10 Judges of the International Court serve in | 
5 Elected August 4, 1953, by ECOSOC for their individual capacities and not as represen- pos 
three-year terms. tatives of their countries. Countries are listed tior 
* Re-elected August 3, 1953, by ECOSOC for convenience in identification only. Terms 
for three-year terms. of office expire on February 5 of the year listed. (ve 
‘Elected August 3, 1953, by ECOSOC for At the time of this printing, no one had been 
three-year terms. elected to fill the vacancy in the Court caused : 
® Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Tur- by the death in November, 1953, of Sir Benegal omnes 


key, USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia were re-elected in August, 1949 by 


Rau (India) whose term of office was to expire 
in 1961. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The first part of the eighth regular session of the General Assembly met in 
the General Assembly building at United Nations headquarters from September 
15 to December 9, 1953, and considered an agenda of 76 items. After adopting 
by 44 votes to 10 with 2 abstentions a United States draft resolution to postpone 
for the duration of the eighth session in the current year consideration of all 
proposals to exclude representatives of the government of the Republic of China 
and to seat representatives of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China,’ the Assembly elected Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (India) 
president of the eighth session over Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand) by a 
vote of 37 to 22.*, Dr. Miguel R. Urquia was elected chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee; the following were elected chairmen of the main commit- 
tees: Political and Security Committee, Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) ; 
Economic and Financial Committee, Leo Mates (Yugoslavia); Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee, G. F. Davidson (Canada); Trusteeship Com- 
mittee, Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez (Venezuela); Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, Awni Khalidy (Iraq); and Legal Committee, Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
(Poland). 


Political and Security Questions 


Morocco: For the second time the question of Morocco was included in the 
agenda of the Assembly, which referred it to the political committee for con- 
sideration and report. The committee, where the subject was discussed at meet- 
ings held from October 7 to 19, was informed by the French delegation that 
it considered discussion of this item to be contrary to the provisions of Article 
2(7) of the Charter and therefore, as at the seventh session, would not partici- 
pate in the debate on this matter.’ A Pakistani draft resolution proposing that 
France be requested to reconsider its decision to abstain from debate was with- 
drawn on October 8, the Pakistani representative (Amjad Ali) explaining that 
it appeared unlikely that the draft would have the unanimous support of the 
committee. The debate in committee was characterized by the repetition of 
arguments adduced at the seventh session. A matter frequently raised in the 
discussion was the question of the competence of the Assembly to consider the 
subject. The representative of Peru (Belaunde) repeated his government's 
position that while the juridical competence of the Assembly might be ques- 
tioned, the Assembly had a moral duty to fulfil. The Netherlands delegate 
(von Balluseck) agreed with Mr. Belaunde that the United Nations Charter did 


General Assembly, Official Records (8th tion by the seventh session of the General As- 
session), p. 10. sembly, see International Organization, VII, 

? Ibid., p. 18. p- 59. 

*For summary of consideration of this ques- 
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not provide a clear solution or any specific guide in the present case; he felt 
that it would be better to let the parties themselves come to an understanding, 
In addition to the representatives of Australia (Spender), the United Kingdom 
(Jebb), and Belgium (Rassart), who spoke against Assembly consideration of 
the question on the grounds that the United Nations was prohibited by Article 
2(7) of the Charter from interfering in matters essentially within the jurisdic. 
tion of Member states, S. F. du Toit (South Africa) held that not only would a 
resolution on the Moroccan question be unconstitutional but “the mere discus- 
sion of that question constituted intervention of a particularly dangerous type”. 
Among those arguing in favor of the Assembly’s competence were the delegates 
of Yugoslavia, China, Sweden, Norway, Mexico, the Soviet Union, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Thailand, as well as most of the African and Asian states spon- 
soring one of the draft resolutions before the committee. The Canadian repre- 
sentative (Cote) reiterated his government's position that the Assembly was 
competent to discuss but not to intervene in the Moroccan dispute, while Henry 
Cabot Lodge (United States) did not consider the matter as endangering inter- 
national peace and security nor the Assembly as equipped to adjudicate the 
various claims made concerning events in Morocco. Mr. Lodge said that what 
could be done was “to express the hope that France and Morocco would move 
continually closer together in achieving self-government for the people of 
Morocco.” 

On October 9 Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen introduced 
a draft resolution which provided, among other things, that the Assembly 
should: 1) recommend that the existing state of martial law and all other excep- 
tional measures in Morocco should be terminated, that political prisoners be 
released, and that all public liberties be restored; 2) recommend the establish- 
ment of democratic representative institutions for Moroccans through free elec- 
tions on the basis of universal suffrage; 3) recommend that all necessary steps 
be taken to ensure, within five years, the complete realization by the Moroccan 
people of their rights to sovereignty and independence; and 4) request the 
Secretary-General to communicate with the French government with a view 
to implementing the resolution and report to the ninth session.’ A second draft 
resolution introduced during the debate in committee was a Bolivian proposal 
that the Assembly renew its appeal for the reduction of tension in relation to 
the Moroccan question and again express confidence and hope that the free 
political institutions of the Moroccans would be developed in conformity with 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter.’ After rejecting, by a vote of 28 to 22 
with 9 abstentions,” the committee adopted the Bolivian draft resolution as 
amended by India, Indonesia and Burma by a vote of 31 to 18 with 9 absten- 
tions.” The amendments submitted by these three Members added a recogni- 


* General Assembly, Ist Committee, Official 5’ General Assembly, Ist Committee, Official 
Records (8th session), p. 44. Records (8th session), p. 77. 

5 Ibid., p. 48. * Ibid., p. 78. Those abstaining were Brazil, 

* Document A/C.1/L.60. El Salvador, Greece, Israel, Paraguay, Peru, 


‘Document A/C.1/L.61. Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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tion of the right of the Moroccan people to complete self-determination in 
conformity with the Charter and revised the operative part of the draft to pro- 
vide that the Assembly should renew its appeal for the reduction of tension in 
Morocco and urge that the right of the Moroccans to free democratic political 
institutions should be ensured.” However, when the resolution submitted by 
the committee came before the full Assembly on November 3, the operative part 
failed to obtain the required two-thirds majority, and the president (Pandit) 
then ruled that the draft resolution as a whole had been rejected. The vote on 
the operative paragraph was 32 in favor, 22 against, and 5 abstentions. 


Tunisia: A second resolution recommended by the political committee which 
failed to receive the required two-thirds majority in plenary meeting related to 
the Tunisian question. Originally introduced on October 22 in the committee, 
which considered the Tunisian question from October 21 to 26, the resolution 
was sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, the same 
states which had submitted the resolution on Morocco. When first introduced 
the joint draft resolution provided, inter alia, that the General Assembly should: 
1) recommend that all necessary steps be taken to ensure the realization by the 
people of Tunisia of their right to full sovereignty and independence; 2) recom- 
mend that martial law and all other exceptional measures in operation in Tunisia 
be terminated, that political prisoners be released and that all civil liberties be 
established; 3) recommend that negotiations be undertaken without delay with 
representatives of a Tunisian government established through free elections 
based on universal suffrage with a view to enabling the Tunisian people to exer- 
cise all the powers arising from “their legitimate rights to full sovereignty”; and 
4) request the Secretary-General to transmit the resolution, together with the 
record of proceedings, to the French government and report to the Assembly’s 
ninth session.” 

Prior to consideration of the Tunisian question by the political committee, 
the representative of France had written the chairman of the committee (van 
Langenhove) that the French delegation would not participate in discussions 
o the matter, considering that such discussions represented intervention by 
the United Nations in matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
France.” While the subject was under consideration in committee, the simi- 
larity of the Moroccan and Tunisian questions was frequently stressed, the 
positions taken by delegations on the two problems being substantially the same. 
The representatives of Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and the Union 
of South Africa felt that the Assembly had no jurisdiction in the matter. Con- 
sidering the United Nations competent to examine the matter, a majority of 
the sponsors of the thirteen-power draft resolution reviewed at length the history 
of Franco-Tunisian relations and urged the adoption of their proposal. Advo- 
cating that the United Nations should remove causes of international friction, 


* Document A/C.1/L.62. “= Document A/C.1/L.58, 
™ Document A/C.1/L.64. 
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Henryk Birecki (Poland) supported the joint draft as leading to the application 
of the Charter principles, and S. K. Tsarapkin (USSR), also speaking in favor 
of the joint draft, remarked that the question of competence had already been 
settled by the fact that the Assembly had agreed to deal with the Tunisian ques- 
tion. Not only was the Assembly competent in the matter but it would be fail- 
ing in its duty if it did not take up a matter which had an important bearing on 
the Charter, stated the representative of Yugoslavia (Nincic); while the Nether- 
lands delegate affirmed that his government’s attitude was the same as that 
taken on the Moroccan question, stressed the fact that the possibilities of nego- 
tiation between France and Tunisia had not been exhausted, and announced 
that he would vote against the joint draft resolution. Guatemala, China and 
Mexico supported the joint draft as a whole, although the latter two countries 
explained that they would abstain from the vote on the section defining the 
manner in which the Tunisian government should be elected; and Haiti 
(Fouche) stated that the draft resolution’s proposals exceeded the Assembly's 
competence and suggested that the problem might be solved along the lines of 
the resolution adopted at the seventh session of the Assembly.” 

When the committee voted on the thirteen-power draft resolution paragraph 
by paragraph on October 26, the section recommending termination of martial 
law and all other exceptional measures in Tunisia, release of political prisoners, 
and establishment of all civil liberties, was rejected by a vote of 26 to 23 with 7 
abstentions and the paragraph recommending prompt negotiations with a 
Tunisian government established through free elections based on universal 
suffrage with a view to enabling the Tunisians to exercise all powers arising 
from their legitimate rights to full sovereignty was defeated by 26 votes to 22 
with 8 abstentions.“ The joint draft resolution as a whole, as amended, was then 
adopted by 29 votes to 22 with 5 abstentions (Argentina, Costa Rica, E] Salva- 
dor, Greece, and Norway) .” 

In plenary meeting amendments to the committee’s draft resolution were 
presented by the Icelandic delegation; these would delete the notation that the 
objectives of the Assembly's resolution of December 17, 1952, had not been 
fulfilled and substitute for the two operative parts of the committee draft one 
paragraph recommending that negotiations between France and Tunisia be 
undertaken to ensure the realization by the Tunisian people of their right to 
self-determination.” After the Icelandic amendments were adopted by votes 
of 39 to 4 with 10 abstentions and 32 to 16 with 11 abstentions, the draft resolu- 
tion as amended failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority and was not 
adopted, 31 votes being cast in favor, 18 against and 10 abstentions. 


Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China: In response to the invitation to the Union of 
Burma to report on the situation to the eighth session of the Assembly con- 


13 For information on this resolution, see % Tbid., p. 5. 
International Organization, VII, p. 58. 16 Document A/L.166. 
1% Document A/2530, p. 4, 5. 
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tained in the Assembly resolution adopted on April 23, 1953," after examination 
of the complaint by Burma regarding the presence, hostile activities and depre- 
dations of Chinese National troops in its territory, the Burmese representative 
submitted a report by his government on September 10, 1953." The report 
stated that a four-nation committee composed of the representatives of the 
United States, Burma, Thailand, and the Republic of China had been formed 
and began meeting on May 22 at Bangkok to discuss the means and procedure 
of evacuating the Chinese National troops from Burma. Further, it revealed 
that soon after the meetings began a draft agreement proposed by the chairman 
(United States) was accepted by the Thai and Burmese representatives and 
that by the end of August the Chinese representative, in agreeing to the evacua- 
tion of these troops in principle, was still making a reservation that only those 
willing to be repatriated would be taken to Formosa. The Burmese government 
regretfully concluded that General Li Mi’s troops would continue to stay in 
Burmese territory “on the excuse that they are combating Communism”. 
Following its decision to include the report of the government of the Union 
of Burma on the agenda of its eighth session, the Assembly referred the report 
to the political committee for consideration. Here it was examined from Octo- 
ber 31 to November 5 and from November 27 to December 4. Also before the 
committee were copies of a statement issued by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of China on October 8, 1953, on the subject of the evacuation of the Chinese 
National irregulars under General Li Mis command from Burma” and a letter 
from the United States representative transmitting a communiqué issued on 
October 29 at Bangkok by the Joint Military Committee, which was composed 
of representatives of the Republic of China, the United States and Thailand 
after the withdrawal of Burma from the four-nation committee on Septem- 
ber 17.° This communiqué concerned an agreement reached by the three 
members of the committee regarding the evacuation from Burma of about 2,000 
Chinese irregular forces, together with their dependents. In transmitting this 
communiqué to the General Assembly, the United States representative stated 
that the Burmese government, although not a party to the agreement, had indi- 
cated it would cooperate with the Joint Military Committee as far as possible. 
Opinions expressed in the political committee ranged from the view of the 
Czechoslovak representative (Vavricka) that the negotiations in Bangkok had 
been a complete failure to that of the French delegate (Lucet) who felt that 
substantial progress had been made toward a solution of the problem. The 
Australian representative (Spender) remarked that the essence of the problem 
lay in supplies and that unless firm action were taken by every Member state 
to control the source and transport of those supplies, many questions would 
remain unsolved; however, he argued that final solution lay with the Burmese 
government, on the one side, and the Chinese National government on the 
other. On November 5 Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, Mexico, New Zealand, 


"For information on this resolution, see In- 19 Tbid., p. 3. 
ternational Organization, VII, p. 384. 2» Document A/C.1/L.69. 
% Document A/2468. 21 Document A/C.1/L.71. 
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and the United Kingdom introduced a draft resolution which provided that the 
committee, having considered the report of the Burmese government and the 
letter from the United States delegation, should adjourn, under rule 115 of the 
rules of procedure, further consideration of this matter until November 23. 
The purpose of this joint draft, explained the Australian representative, was to 
enable the committee to see the situation at the end of the date when it was 
hoped that evacuation of the first 2,000 men would be complete. By a vote of 
50 to 3 with 6 abstentions the joint draft resolution was adopted the same day, 

When debate was resumed on November 27, the United States representative 
(Carey) informed the committee that since November 5 several reports had 
been received from the Joint Military Committee in Bangkok. On December 4 
he explained that a new report from this committee showed that 1,215 troops 
and 206 dependents had been evacuated from Burma and that further groups 
were expected to cross the border in the next few days.” Also, he pointed out 
that the Joint Military Committee and Burma had agreed that the date for the 
end of the cease-fire period should be extended from December 1 to Decem- 
ber 15. Before the committee was a joint draft resolution submitted by Austra- 
lia, Canada, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom and providing that the Assembly should: 1) note that limited evacua- 
tion of foreign forces from Burmese territory had begun on November 7, 1953; 
2) express concern that few arms had been surrendered by them; 3) appreciate 
the efforts of the United States and Thailand in striving for the evacuation of 
these forces; 4) urge that efforts be continued for their evacuation or intern- 
ment and the surrender of all arms; 5) reaffirm its resolution on the question 
of April 23, 1953; 6) urge all states to refrain from furnishing any assistance 
which might enable the forces to remain in the territory of Burma or to continue 
their hostile acts against that country; and 7) invite the Burmese government 
to report on the situation to the Assembly as appropriate.“ After the United 
States and Thailand submitted amendments to the eight-power draft resolution 
revising it so that the Assembly would urge that efforts on the part of those 
concerned should be continued for the evacuation and internment of the foreign 
forces and the surrender of all arms and would invite the Joint Military Com- 
mittee as well as Burma to report on the situation,” the eight powers, together 
with Uruguay as an additional co-sponsor, submitted a revision of their draft 
which fulfilled the aims of the United States and Thai amendments.” With- 
drawal of these amendments was followed by a Soviet proposal to delete from 
the revised nine-power draft the expression of appreciation of the efforts of 
Thailand and the United States. However, this proposal was rejected by 49 
votes to 5 with 2 abstentions, and the committee adopted the revised nine-power 
draft by a vote of 51 to 0 with 6 abstentions.” 


22 Document A/C.1/L.73. progress achieved in the evacuation of foreign 
28 By letters dated November 26 and 27 and forces from Burma. 

December 2 the United States transmitted to * Document A/C.1/L.90. 

the Secretary-General messages it had received ** Document A/C.1/L.92. 

from the Joint Military Committee reporting *® Document A/C.1/L.90/Rev.1. 


*7 Document A/2607, p. 4. 
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In the brief debate preceding adoption of the committee’s draft resolution in 
plenary session the Chinese representative (Tsiang) said that his government 
had good reason to hope that the final number of forces to be evacuated from 
Burma might exceed the figure of 5,000 asked by the Burmese representative 
at the Bangkok conference, hoped that the government of Burma would con- 
tinue the cease-fire agreement beyond December 15 in order to evacuate more 
than the agreed number of 2,000 troops, and announced that he would abstain, 
as he had in committee, from voting on the draft resolution. Reports from the 
joint committee supervising the evacuation indicated that 1,843 persons had 
been evacuated and that the movement of personnel was continuing, the repre- 
sentative of the United States (Carey) told the Assembly. The vote on the 
draft resolution was 56 in favor, 0 against, and 1 abstention. 


Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations 
Forces of bacterial warfare: On July 28, 1953, the president of the General As- 
sembly (Pearson) reported that the Assembly’s resolution of April 23, 1953, 
establishing a commission composed of Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and 
Uruguay to investigate accusations made by certain governments and authori- 
ties charging the use of bacteriological warfare by United Nations forces had 
been communicated to the governments of the United States, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, the People’s Republic of China, the Republic 
of Korea, and Japan.” Mr. Pearson reported that the governments of the United 
States, the Republic of Korea and Japan had accepted the proposed investiga- 
tion and that no other replies had been received. 

Included on the agenda of the eighth session of the Assembly, the question of 
impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations forces of bacterio- 
logical warfare was referred to the political committee, where it was considered 
from October 26 to 31. Before the committee were copies of ten sworn state- 
ments by members of the United States armed forces made after their release 
as prisoners of war and relating to the charges of use of bacterial warfare in 
Korea.” Debate in committee centered around two draft resolutions: one, sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union, which provided that the Assembly should call on 
all states which had not acceded to or ratified the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 
1925, for the prohibition of the use of bacterial weapons to accede to the 
protocol or ratify it,” and one introduced by Canada, Colombia, France, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom and providing that the Assembly should 
refer to the Disarmament Commission the Soviet draft resolution for such con- 
sideration as deemed appropriate under its plan of work and pursuant to its 
terms of reference together with the records of the political committee in which 
this item was discussed.” 

During the debate in committee it was pointed out by the representatives 
of the United States (Mayo), Mexico (de la Colina) and Argentina (Anaya) 


*% Document A/2426. For summary of action * Document A/C.1/L.66. 
tesulting in adoption of the resolution estab- * Document A/C.1/L.67. 
lishing this commission, see International Or- " Document A/C.1/L.68. 
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that the Assembly resolution of April 23, 1953, calling for establishment of a 
commission to investigate charges made regarding the use of bacterial weapons 
was still in force. While several delegates, including those of China, Australia, 
Cuba, and the Philippines, were of the opinion that the Assembly should de- 
clare that the Soviet charges of use by United Nations forces of bacterial weap- 
ons in Korea were without foundation, the Venezuelan (Pérez Perezo) and 
Australian (Spender) representatives regretted that no draft resolution had 
been introduced into the Assembly condemning these charges as false, 
Support for the Soviet draft resolution was expressed by the Czechoslovak 
(David), Polish (Katz-Suchy), the Ukrainian (Palamarchuk), and Byelorussian 
(Kiselyov) delegates, while the delegates of Egypt (Abdelrazek) and Saudi 
Arabia (Jabbar) announced that they would abstain from voting on both draft 
resolutions. After adopting, by a vote of 44 to 5 with 11 abstentions, a United 
Kingdom proposal that the five-power draft resolution should be voted upon 
first, the committee approved this draft resolution by 47 votes to 0 with 13 
abstentions. It was then decided, by a vote of 38 to 5 with 15 abstentions, 
that, in view of the adoption of this draft resolution, the USSR draft resolution 
should not be put to the vote. 

When the committee’s report on this agenda item was examined on Novem- 
ber 3 in plenary session, the Soviet delegate (Malik) remarked that inclusion 
of this question in the Assembly’s agenda and its discussion violated the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations, since such discussion took place with- 
out the participation of the representatives of the People’s Republic of China 
and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. He then reintroduced his dele- 
gation’s draft resolution inviting states which had not acceded to or ratified the 
Geneva Protocol to accede to or ratify it." Following approval of the resolution 
recommended by the committee by a vote of 47 to 0 with 12 abstentions, the 
United Kingdom representative (Lloyd) moved that the Assembly should 
decide not to vote on the Soviet proposal in accordance with rule 91 of the 
Assembly’s rules of procedure. Over the insistence of the Soviet representative 
that the Assembly should vote on his delegation’s draft resolution the Assembly 
then adopted the United Kingdom proposal by 39 votes to 5 with 5 abstentions. 


Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission: Complying with the re- 
quest contained in General Assembly resolution 704 (VII), adopted on April 8, 
1953, the Disarmament Commission presented its third report to the Assembly 
and the Security Council on August 20, 1953." The Commission reported that 
it had held no meetings since adoption of this Assembly resolution except for 
one on August 20.“ However, it hoped that “recent international events will 
create a more propitious atmosphere for the reconsideration of the disarmament 
question, whose capital importance in conjunction with other questions affecting 

® Document A/L.165. * This meeting was called merely to prepare 

% Document DC/32. For information on the the Commission’s report. 
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the maintenance of peace is recognized by all”. Therefore, the report went 
on, the Commission expected to continue its work and suggested that it report 
to the Assembly’s ninth session and to the Security Council. 

Included on the agenda of the eighth session of the Assembly, the Commis- 
sion’s third report was referred to the political committee, where it was exam- 
ined from November 6 to 18 together with the general subject of regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments. In 
the course of the long and acrimonious debate on this agenda item positions 
previously held by the five permanent members of the Security Council were, 
in general, restated in full.“ Debate centered around a draft resolution intro- 
duced jointly by Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Lebanon, New Zealand, Pakistan, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States and subsequently revised twice to incorporate certain amend- 
ments and suggestions submitted during the debate." The amendments and 
suggestions first incorporated originated from the Indian, Australian, Egyptian, 
Peruvian, and Yugoslav delegations. Later, when he presented the committee’s 
report to the full Assembly, the rapporteur (Thors) explained that these 
changes were made by the fourteen powers in order to obtain the utmost possi- 
ble unanimity for adoption of the revised draft. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative (Lloyd) informed the committee that the sponsors of the joint draft 
had tried to present a general and non-controversial proposal hoping for sup- 
port from all sides. One point over which certain difficulties arose in debate 
was a provision in the original fourteen-power draft expressing confidence that, 
once agreement had been reached on a comprehensive and co-ordinated dis- 
armament program with adequate safeguards, all states would be ready to ask 
their peoples to devote a portion of the savings thus achieved to an international 
fund to assist development and reconstruction in under-developed areas of the 
world. Several representatives, including those from the Netherlands, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Argentina, Venezuela, Egypt, Canada, and 
Norway, urged that the joint draft be amended so that the establishment of 
such a fund would not be dependent on the prior operation of the disarmament 
program. This was among the suggestions incorporated into the revised four- 
teen-power draft resolution, which, among other things, provided that the 
Assembly should: 1) recognize the general wish and affirm its desire to reach 
agreement as early as possible on a comprehensive and co-ordinated plan for 
the regulation, limitation and reduction of all armed forces and armaments, 
for the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical 
and all other weapons of war and mass destruction, and for the attainment of 
these ends through effective measures; 2) note the Disarmament Commission's 
third report; 3) request the Commission to continue its efforts to reach agree- 
ment on the problems with which it was concerned, taking into consideration 


* Document DC/32. 37 Document A/C.1/L.72/Rev.3. The second 
% For summaries of these positions, see Inter- _ revision of this document (A/C.1/L.72/Rev.2) 
national Organization, VI, p. 283, 584; VII, was issued in French only. 
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proposals made during the Assembly's eighth session, and report to the Assem- 
bly and Security Council by September 1, 1954; 4) call on all Member states 
and particularly the major powers to intensify their efforts to assist the Com- 
mission in its tasks and to submit to it any proposals which they might have 
to make in the field of disarmament; and 5) suggest that the Commission study 
the desirability of establishing a subcommittee consisting of representatives of 
the powers principally involved, which should seek in private an acceptable 
solution and report to the Commission in time for it to study and report on such 
a solution to the Assembly and Security Council by September 1, 1954." 

Among the amendments to this joint draft submitted in committee was one 
by the Soviet Union which, as revised three times, provided for: 1) replace- 
ment of part of the preamble by a new part recognizing that, for the purposes 
of strengthening the peace and security of nations and settling controversial 
international problems, the primary task was to secure immediate settlement 
of the question of the reduction of armaments, prohibition of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons, and establishment of strict international control over the 
observance of that prohibition; 2) amendment of another part of the preamble 
to express belief that progress in the above-mentioned field would also contrib- 
ute to progress in the settlement of other controversial international problems; 
3) replacement of the first operative paragraph by a new one providing that 
the Assembly should recognize that the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
as weapons of aggression and mass destruction was contrary to the conscience 
and honor of the peoples and incompatible with membership in the United 
Nations and declare that the first government to use any instrument of mass 
destruction against any other country would commit a crime against humanity 
and would be deemed a war criminal; and 4) replacement of another operative 
paragraph by one requesting the Disarmament Commission to submit to the 
Security Council by March 1, 1954, proposals for a substantial reduction in the 
armaments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, the People’s 
Republic of China, and the USSR and for the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction together with the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of strict international control over the observance of that prohibition.” 
To the revised Soviet amendment India submitted two amendments, neither of 
which was adopted, and the fourteen powers sponsoring the joint draft resolu- 
tion submitted an amendment to the revised USSR amendment providing that 
the Assembly should recognize that, whatever the weapons used, aggression was 
contrary to the conscience and honor of the peoples, incompatible with mem- 
bership in the United Nations and the gravest of all crimes against peace and 
security.” 

In a paragraph by paragraph vote on the fourteen-power draft resolution 
three parts of the revised Soviet amendment were rejected and a fourth part was 
not put to the vote, since the fourteen-nation amendment to this part — referring 
to aggression as the gravest of all crimes — was approved by 53 votes to 0 with 


% Document A/C.1/L.72/Rev.3. * Document A/C.1/L.87. 
%® Document A/C.1/L.75/Rev.3. 
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6 abstentions. An Indian amendment to the joint draft adding a suggestion 
that the subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission should hold its private 
meetings in different countries was adopted by a vote of 45 to 0 with 13 absten- 
tions. The draft resolution as a whole, as amended, was then adopted by 54 
votes to 0 with the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
SSR, and the USSR abstaining.“ 

In plenary session on November 28 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (USSR) remarked 
that the reason that the Disarmament Commission had done no work to speak 
of during the one and a half years of its existence was that attempts were con- 
tinuously made in the Commission to steer its proceedings not toward elabora- 
tion of measures to ensure the effective reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, with the prohibition of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, 
but to goals of a completely different nature. Speaking against the draft resolu- 
tion recommended by the committee, Mr. Vyshinsky said that its fundamental 
defect was its silence on such questions as the preparation and elaboration of 
measures for the prohibition of the atomic weapon. He therefore resubmitted 
the Soviet amendment which had been rejected in committee. In a paragraph 
by paragraph vote on the draft resolution, some paragraphs of the preamble 
were adopted unanimously, the other paragraphs of the draft were approved by 
large majorities, and the Soviet amendment was rejected. The resolution as a 
whole was approved by 54 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions.* 


Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in 
international relations: On September 21 during the general debate in the As- 
sembly the representative of the Soviet Union (Vyshinsky) submitted a draft 
resolution which provided that the Assembly, noting that cessation of hostilities 
in Korea had created more favorable conditions for further action to avert the 
threat of a new world war, that in a number of countries the armaments race 
was being continued on an even greater scale, and that weapons of mass de- 
struction were becoming ever more destructive, should declare atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction to be unconditionally prohibited 
and instruct the Security Council to take immediate steps to prepare and im- 
plement an international agreement which would ensure establishment of strict 
international control over the observance of this prohibition.“ Among other 
provisions of the draft resolution, the Assembly was to recommend that the five 
permanent members of the Security Council reduce their armed forces by one- 
third within a year, that the Council call as soon as possible an international 
conference for the carrying out by all states of the reduction of armaments, and 
that the Council take steps to ensure the elimination of military bases in the 
territories of other states. Further, the Assembly was to condemn the propa- 
ganda being conducted in a number of countries with the aim of inciting enmity 
and hatred among nations and preparing a new world war and call on all gov- 


“ Document A/2562, p. 8. * Document A/2485/Rev.1. General Assem- 
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ernments to end such propaganda. The same day Mr. Vyshinsky included this 
draft with a letter requesting that the question of measures to avert the threat 
of a new world war and to reduce tension in international relations be included 
on the agenda of the eighth session.“ Complying with this request, the Assem- 
bly referred the question to the political committee, where it was discussed 
from November 19 to 27. In opening the debate on his delegation’s proposals, 
Mr. Vyshinsky said that this question was the most important one on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda. He added that an important cause for the existing tension in 
international relations was the policy of “reactionary circles” in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France to form and implement foreign policy 
by placing men of “powerful American monopolies” in key posts in the govern- 
mental machinery of various states; this policy had led to a disruption of world 
economics and “to an intensification of economic contradictions in the capitalist 
camp, which was evident in the deterioration of Anglo-American relations”.“ 
The debate was characterized largely by efforts to fix on one nation or group of 
nations responsibility for the present international tension, several delegates 
pointing out that the Soviet proposals were not new, had been consistently 
rejected by the Assembly, and offered no real contribution toward a reduction 
of international tension. On November 27 in a paragraph by paragraph vote 
in which the only paragraph to be adopted was that noting that the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea was an important contribution to the reduction of ten- 
sion in international relations, the committee rejected the Soviet draft. 

Although th political committee reported to the Assembly that it had no 
draft resolutic.. to recommend under this agenda item, the Soviet Union re- 
introduced its draft resolution in plenary session, where it was debated on 
November 30. Again it was defeated in a paragraph by paragraph vote in 
which the only paragraph to be adopted was the same one the committee ap- 
proved. Voting on the rejected paragraphs ranged from 29 to 7 with 17 absten- 
tions —on the paragraph unconditionally prohibiting atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction — to 39 to 5 with 12 abstentions — on the 
paragraphs recommending a one-third reduction in the armed forces of the 
permanent members of the Security Council and condemning propaganda 
being conducted to incite enmity and hatred among nations. 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea: The report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, covering the period from August 28, 1952, to 
August 14, 1953,“ was referred to the political committee, where it was exam- 
ined from December 5 to 7. The committee had before it two draft resolutions: 
one, introduced by India, would recess the Assembly on or after December 8 
until February 9, 1954, it being provided that the president might, for good and 
sound reasons, convene the Assembly on an earlier or later date for further 
consideration of the Korean question;” and the other, submitted by Brazil, pro- 


** Document A/2485/Rev.1. “For summary of this report, see Interna- 
* General Assembly, 1st Committee, Official tional Organization, VII, p. 519. 
Records (8th session), p. 239. *’ Document A/C.1/L.94/Rev.1. 
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vided that the Assembly should defer consideration of the Korean question and 
request the president to reconvene the session whenever in the opinion of a 
majority of members developments relating to this question required considera- 
tion.” Opening the discussion in committee, V. K. Krishna Menon (India) 
explained that his delegation, bearing in mind the dates for the disposition of 
prisoners of war set forth in the Korean Armistice Agreement, had requested 
in its draft resolution that the Assembly be continually seized of the Korean 
problem, adding that the political conference provided for in the Armistice 
Agreement might discuss matters which it would be unwise for the political 
committee to consider at the present time.” Withdrawing their separate drafts, 
India and Brazil jointly introduced a compromise proposal that the eighth ses- 
sion should stand recessed and requesting the president to reconvene the ses- 
sion, with the concurrence of the majority of members, if developments relating 
to the Korean question warranted it or if one or more members requested such 
reconvening because of developments concerning Korea.” By a vote of 55 to 0 
with 5 abstentions the committee adopted the joint proposal after rejecting, by 
50 votes to 5 with 5 abstentions, a Polish amendment to delete the provision for 
the concurrence of the majority of member states for reconvening the session. 
On December 8 the full Assembly approved the committee’s draft resolution 
after rejecting the same Polish amendment re-introduced in plenary meeting. 
The vote on the draft resolution was 55 in favor, 0 against, and 5 abstentions, 
and that rejecting the amendment was 48 to 5 with 5 abstentions. 


Admission of New Members: From its third through twelfth meetings, Octo- 
ber 2 through 15, 1953, the Ad Hoc Political Committee considered the question 
of admission of new Members to the United Nations, basing its discussion on the 
report of the Special Committee on Admission of New Members, which had 
been constituted at the seventh session of the Assembly.” In its report, the 
special committee revealed that its discussions had paralleled to a large extent 
those held earlier in the Assembly. When no general agreement had appeared 
possible, the special committee had decided to submit a detailed report of its 
discussions, rather than one or more specific proposals. 

Two general points of view were expressed during the special committee’s 
debates — one based on legal, and one on political considerations. The first, 
upon which suggestions from Peru, Argentina, Cuba and many Central Ameri- 
can states had been based, sought to find through interpretation of the United 
Nations Charter various documents from the San Francisco Conference on In- 
ternational Organizations, and the advisory opinions of the International Court 
of Justice, some means by which the General Assembly could act upon pending 
applications for membership regardless of what the results of consideration in 
the Security Council had been. One argument used to support this approach 
was that, in so far as the Security Council was concerned, the question was 


“Document A/C.1/L.95. "For the report of the special committee, see 
“For text of the Armistice Agreement, see Document A/2400; for information on discus- 
International Organization, VII, p- 612. sion at the seventh session, see International 
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procedural and therefore not subject to a veto; should one or more of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council veto an application, the General As. 
sembly had the right to interpret their action as though the vote had been 
procedural and act upon any application which had received the support of 
any seven members of the Council. Another argument, advanced by Argen- 
tina, was that there was no intention in the Charter that the “recommendation” 
of the Security Council must be affirmative; the General Assembly, it was main- 
tained, could effectively approve a state’s admission by rejecting an adverse 
recommendation. 

This point of view was rejected by most of the members of the special com- 
mittee who felt both that the question was clearly substantive and that the 
Security Council alone could decide which questions before it were procedural 
and which substantive. The majority of the members, the report continued, 
had regarded the current impasse as political, solvable only by political meas- 
ures. Two possible political solutions placed before the special committee, 
however, had also failed to elicit wide support. Argentina proposed that the 
Assembly request the Security Council to reconsider, and submit separate rec- 


ommendations on, the applications of Albania, the People’s Republic of Mon- | 


golia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, 
Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya. It had also been proposed by Egypt and 
the Philippines that the Assembly request the Council to recommend the simul- 
taneous admission of these fourteen applicants. 

In the course of debate in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the states which 
had advanced legal arguments concerning the competence of the Assembly in 
the matter of admission of Members, reasserted their belief in the validity of 
their position. In view, however, of general opposition, they felt it inappro- 
priate to press for acceptance of their position; instead they proposed that a 
good offices committee be established to meet with members of the Security 
Council to explore the possibility of reaching an understanding which would 
facilitate the admission of qualified new Members. A resolution to this effect 
was submitted by Peru. 

A second resolution before the ad hoc committee, submitted by the Soviet 
Union, proposed that the Security Council reconsider the applications of four- 
teen states and recommend their simultaneous admission. Among the delega- 
tions indicating support of the Soviet resolution were those of Egypt, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the Ukraine, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Indonesia, Burma, Bye- 


lorussia, the Philippines, and India, although several delegates regretted that | 


such applicants as Japan had been omitted from the Soviet proposal. Other 
delegations, however, opposed the Soviet proposal, urging the United Nations 
Members not to permit their frustration and discouragement with the current 
impasse to entice them to support an illegal procedure; they rejected the “pack- 
age” proposal as a violation of the terms of the United Nations Charter, as in- 
terpreted by the International Court of Justice. 

A second Soviet proposal, submitted later in the debate, called upon the 
Security Council to consider the simultaneous admission of Italy, Finland, 
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Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, in whose peace treaties the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers had agreed to support their admission to the United Nations. This 
second Soviet proposal was not as widely accepted as its first; several delega- 
tions, such as those of India, Indonesia and Burma, regarded it as a retreat from 
the first Soviet proposal in that it limited the number of applications which 
would be admitted. The delegations opposing the first “package” formula 
rejected the second proposal as well. 

The Soviet Union indicated that it would not press for a vote on either of its 
proposals in order to permit the committee envisaged in the Peruvian resolution 
to attempt to reach a solution. After some amendment and revision, the Peru- 
vian resolution was unanimously approved. At the suggestion of Argentina, 
Peru withdrew a paragraph of the preamble which would have noted that all 

vious efforts of the General Assembly to facilitate the admission of new Mem- 
bers had met with failure; on the recommendation of Mexico and France, Peru 
added a paragraph noting that universality of membership in the United Na- 
tions was subject only to the provisions of the Charter. The only substantive 
debate in the ad hoc committee on the Peruvian resolution concerned the 
length of time during which the good offices committee could operate. In the 
original proposal, the committee was to report “as appropriate”; Argentina pro- 

that the committee report in four weeks, a period which most of the 
other delegates considered too short. The Soviet Union felt that the committee 
should report to the eighth session while Cuba wanted it to report to the ninth 
session. By a vote of 23 to 11 with 23 abstentions, the committee adopted a 
Liberian amendment by which the committee was to report to the eighth, or at 
the latest, the ninth session of the Assembly. At the suggestion of Brazil, the 
good offices committee was composed of Egypt, the Netherlands and Peru. 

On October 23, the General Assembly approved by a unanimous vote the 
resolution as recommended by the ad hoc committee. 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa: After the 
General Assembly had decided at its 435th meeting on September 17, 1953, by 
avote of 45 to 1 with 11 abstentions, to place the question of the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa on the agenda of the eighth 
session, the question was referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee in which 
it was discussed from the 13th through 22d meetings, October 16 through 29. 
The committee had before it the report of the United Nations Good Offices 
Commission which had been constituted at the seventh session to arrange and 
assist in negotiations between the governments of the Union of South Africa, 
India and Pakistan “in order that a satisfactory solution of the question . . . in 
wcordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights may be achieved”.* The Good Offices Commission 


| teported that it had been unable to carry out its task because the Union of 


South Africa refused to recognize it, maintaining that it had been established 
meonstitutionally. 


"For the report of the Good Offices Com- on discussions at the seventh session, see Inter- 
mission, see Document A/2473; for information national Organization, VII, p. 68-69. 
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Discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Committee was opened by the delegate 
of India (Dayal) who, after reviewing the history of the dispute before the 
United Nations and the circumstances which had led his government to bring 
the question before the General Assembly, introduced a resolution on behalf of 
his government and the governments of Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. The draft resolution called attention 
to previous Assembly action, and in particular its requests that the Union of 
South Africa refrain from implementing or enforcing the Group Areas Act. It 
noted with regret that the Good Offices Commission had been unable to perform 
its functions and, particularly that the South African government had 1) re- 
fused to make use of the commission’s good offices or to utilize any of the 
alternative procedures for settlement recommended by the four previous resolu- 
tions of the Assembly; 2) continued to implement the Group Areas Act in con- 
travention of the provisions of three previous resolutions; and 3) proceeded 
with further legislation contrary to the Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, including the Immigrants Regulation Amendment Bill which 
sought to prohibit the entry into South Africa of wives and children of South 
African nationals of Indian origin. These actions were deemed by the draft 
resolution to be out of keeping with the obligations and responsibilities of the 
United Nations Charter. The operative paragraphs of the draft called for the 
continuation of the Good Offices Commission and urged the South African 
government to cooperate with it; the commission was requested to report to 
the next session of the Assembly the extent of its progress, its own views on the 
problem, and any proposals which might lead to a peaceful settlement. The 
government of the Union of South Africa was again called upon to refrain from 
implementing the Group Areas Act. 

The South African delegate (Jooste) challenged the legality of consideration 
by the United Nations of a question which was essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of South Africa and therefore outside the competence of the United 
Nations. Several other delegations, including those of Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Turkey, either 
shared the South African view or felt that the important question of competence 
had not been determined to their satisfaction. 

The Greek delegate (Tzyras) opposed the seventeen-power resolution be- 
cause he felt it to be ineffective. Mr. Tzyras said that the record of past Assem- 
bly efforts in connection with the dispute clearly showed that the United Na- 
tions was following the wrong course and had, instead of assisting in a solution 
of the problem, succeeded only in solidifying the positions which had led to the 
dispute in the first place. He felt that the United Nations should confine itself 
to a recommendation that South Africa avoid any steps which might prejudice 
the success of negotiations. 

At the close of the general debate, the Ad Hoc Political Committee approved 
the several paragraphs of the resolution by large majorities. That section in 
which various acts of the South African government were specifically criticized 
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| was adopted by a vote of 37 to 13 with 9 abstentions; those in opposition were 


Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, Australia, Belgium, Den- 


_ mark, France, and Greece. The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote 


of 88 to 2 (Greece and South Africa) with 19 abstentions.” 
On November 11, the Assembly as a whole approved the resolution by a 
yote of 42 to 1 (Union of South Africa) with 17 abstentions. 


Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East: The Ad Hoc Political Committee consid- 
ered the work and future of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) from its 23d through 30th 
meetings, November 2 through 16, 1953. In addition to the annual report 
which covered the year ending June 30, 1953, the committee had before it a 
special report of the Director and Advisory Commission containing recommen- 
dations on the future activities of the Agency.” A further report was given 
orally by the Acting Director, Leslie J. Carver, at the opening of committee 
consideration of this item on the agenda. 

In his annual report, the Director revealed that 872,000 refugees had been 
dependent on the Agency for relief at the end of June 1953; this figure, he 
noted, would have been still higher had not the Israel government assumed 
responsibility for 19,000 Arab refugees in Israel. Natural population increases 
were raising the number of refugees by approximately 22,000 to 25,000 annu- 
ally, a fact which made settlement of the problem increasingly urgent. Among 
the encouraging developments of the year, the Director noted that four program 
agreements had been concluded with three of the four host countries, represent- 
ing an estimated cost of about $111 million. Three of the four host countries — 
Syria, Jordan and Egypt — had joined the Advisory Commission during the year; 


| Mr. Carver later revealed that the fourth, Lebanon, had indicated a desire to 


join in the near future, if the Assembly approved enlarging the commission be- 


yond its present limit of seven members. 


In general, however, the report was pessimistic, both about the progress 
which had been made in the past and prospects for the future. It was noted that 
‘opposition of the refugees . . . constituted a formidable obstacle which must 
be overcome if tangible progress is to be achieved in implementing the provi- 
sions of the three-year program”; this opposition, it was felt, arose from the 
aroneous impression that, through cooperating with the Agency’s programs, the 
refugees might prejudice their right to repatriation or compensation. The 
Director also reported that the time-table for implementing the three-year pro- 
gram had been greatly slowed down and that substantial progress within the 
allotted time could not be expected. Another long-range problem envisaged in 
the report dealt with the possible growth of resentment from local populations 
aid governments to the continuation of such an independent agency as 


®General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Com- General Assembly, Official Records (8th 


| mittee, Official Records (8th session), p. 107— __ session), Supplement 12. 





108. 5 Document A/2470/Add.1. 
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UNRWA for a long period. The Director cited instances in which the Agency, 
which was forced to operate at the highest possible financial efficiency, had 
come into conflict with local business interests. The Director recommended 
that the functions of UNRWA gradually be assumed by the host governments, 
Considerable emphasis was placed, however, on the limitations of the economies 
of the host governments to absorb the large number of refugees. 

In the second report, the Acting Director and the Advisory Commission 
recommended that the mandate of the Agency be extended as an interim 
measure for one year beyond June 30, 1954, when it had been due to expire. 
At the same time, a thorough study of all aspects of the problem should be 
undertaken. For the 1953-1954 fiscal year, the Acting Director recommended 
an increase in the relief budget over the previous year to $24.8 million; a provi- 
sional budget of $18 million for the 1954-1955 fiscal year was also recom- 
mended. 

The United States delegate (Richards), who opened the general debate on 
the reports, urged that the discussion be confined to economic and humanitarian 
considerations. He noted that his government “was not prepared . . . to bear 
indefinitely so large a share of the burden when Israel and the Arab States 
showed so little initiative in helping to settle the matter among themselves. 
There was a very real danger that the longer the United States continued to 
supply relief money, the less desire there would be on the part of the states in 
the area to make real efforts on their own to put an end to the problem”.” Dele- 
gates from the United Kingdom, Turkey and France also urged the states in 
the area to reach an agreement among themselves. These four powers, the 
original members of the UNRWA Advisory Commission, introduced a draft 
resolution which substantially fulfilled the suggestions made in the reports 
before the committee. Part A of the resolution called for the following: 1) ex- 
tension of the mandate of UNRWA until June 30, 1955, subject to review at 
the ninth session of the General Assembly; 2) adoption of a relief budget of 
$24.8 million for fiscal 1953-1954 and a provisional budget of $18 million for 
fiscal 1954-1955; 3) maintenance of project funds previously authorized by 
the Assembly at $200 million until June 30, 1955, and continued efforts by the 
Agency and states in the area to find suitable projects to enable the fund to 
fulfill its intended purposes; and 4) action by the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to seek the funds required to meet the current needs 
of the program and to invite governments to take into account the need for 
additional pledges required to meet the total program now established at 
$292.8 million. Part B of the resolution authorized the Advisory Commission 
to increase its membership from seven to nine. 

Statements from other delegations revealed, on the whole, appreciation of 
the work of the Agency and general approval of the reports. There was also 
a general feeling that, while the objectives of the joint resolution should be 


met, the problem could be resolved only through a political settlement. The _ 


*® General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official Records (8th session), p. 117. 
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delegations of the Arab states, however, agreed with the Lebanese delegate 
(Takieddine ) that “Israel alone had merited reproach” for failure to settle the 
problem." The Arab delegations also emphasized that no actions undertaken 
by their governments should be construed as an abandonment of their position 
that the refugees had the right to be repatriated and compensated. 

The largest part of the debate which took place was composed of charges and 
counter-charges between the Arab states and Israel concerning the responsibility 
for the plight of the refugees in the first place and the responsibility for the 
continued existence of the problem. 

The four-power draft resolution was approved by a vote of 46 to 0 with 5 
abstentions by the committee. In voting upon the draft in plenary session, 
Part A was approved by a vote of 52 to 0 with 5 abstentions and Part B by a 


| yote of 51 to 0 with 6 abstentions. 


Policy of Apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa: The 
Ad Hoc Political Committee’s discussion of the question of racial conflict in 
the Union of South Africa arising from that government’s policy of apartheid, 
which occupied the committee’s 3lst through 43d meetings, November 20 
through December 5, 1953, was devoted principally to questions of procedure 
and competence. The committee had before it the report of the United Nations 
Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa,” which had 
been constituted by the Assembly at its seventh session.” At its 31st meeting, 
the committee invited Hernan Santa Cruz, chairman and rapporteur of the 
commission to attend its meetings. 

Both the written report of the commission and the oral statements made by 
Mr. Santa Cruz emphasized the seriousness with which the commission viewed 


| the situation in South Africa. Because of the policy of apartheid, the report 
stated, four-fifths of the South African population were reduced to a “humiliat- 





| 


ing level of inferiority which is injurious to human dignity, and makes the full 
development of personality impossible or very difficult”. The doctrine of racial 
differentiation on which apartheid was based was “scientifically false, extremely 
dangerous to internal peace and international relations . . . and contrary to the 
dignity and worth of the human person”; the commission felt that the legisla- 
tive and administrative measures taken by the South African government in 
pursuit of this policy were in conflict with the United Nations Charter, the 
Declaration of Human Rights and various General Assembly resolutions, in- 
cluding the Uniting for Peace resolution. The situation in South Africa, the 
report noted, was daily becoming “more explosive and more menacing to in- 
temal peace and to the foreign relations of the Union of South Africa”. 

The commission felt that, aside from the historical and religious background 
for the doctrine in South Africa, the basic cause was economic. It suggested 
that the United Nations express the hope that the Union of South Africa would 

" Ibid., p. 124. %® For a summary of the action of the seventh 

®Document A/2505 and Addenda; for a session on this question, see International Or- 


Summary of this report, see United Nations, ganization, VII, p. 65-68. 
Bulletin, XVI, p. 22. 
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be able to reconsider the components of its policy toward various ethnic groups, 
The United Nations might also propose that a round-table conference be held 
among the various ethnic groups in South Africa to which the United Nations 
could send representatives “so that all parties might be sure that the principles 
of the Charter would guide the debates”. The United Nations might also offer 
South Africa “all the material and intellectual assistance which an international 
organization should and could give one of its Members in difficulty”. This 
assistance might take any of the following forms: undertaking of studies; estab- 
lishment of conciliation machinery; and lending through technical, financial, 
economic and social assistance the United Nations’ effective support to a policy 
and projects to facilitate the maintenance of peaceful relations among the ethnic 
groups of South Africa and the progressive development of their collaboration 
in the life of the community. 

One point emphasized both in the report itself and in the statements made 
by Mr. Santa Cruz was the incompleteness of the data on which the report had 
been made. It was pointed out that the commission had sought the coopera- 
tion of the Union of South Africa government both in the form of data and in 
permission to travel within the Union; South Africa had replied that it did not 
recognize the legality of the commission and declined to cooperate with it. 
Faced with this situation, the commission had to decide whether merely to 
submit a report stating its inability to perform its task or whether to prepare a 
report from whatever data could be obtained. It had decided on the latter 
course, basing its conclusions on an examination of legislation in the Union, 
statements by various government officials, interviews with private persons and 
with non-governmental organizations. 

The first speaker in the general debate was Mr. Jooste of the Union of South 
Africa, who repeated his government's contention that, under Article 2(7) of 
the Charter, the General Assembly was not competent to consider the internal 
policies of his government. He regarded the commission and its report as 
illegal ab initio. The arguments that the racial policies of South Africa consti- 
tuted a threat to international peace and would impair friendly relations 
between nations were branded as “preposterous and mischievous allegations” 
which “reflected a desire to exploit the fundamental purpose of the United 
Nations, the maintenance of international peace and security, for tendentious 
purposes”. He further charged that the authors of the report “had started with 
a preconceived idea which they had attempted to substantiate”. The report, 
Mr. Jooste charged, contained many half truths, distortions, and generalizations 
upon isolated incidents. The commission, he felt, had based its report on the 
testimony of “well-known dissidents who had been only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity to discredit the Union of South Africa”. Speaking of the commission's 
conclusion that the situation in South Africa was reaching the stage where the 
only solution would be force, Mr. Jooste said, “That statement was completely 
unwarranted, extremely dangerous and irresponsible, and was little short of an 
incitement to revolt, with the added implication that such a revolt would have 
the sympathy and support of the United Nations”. 


| 
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Mr. Jooste introduced a draft resolution which noted that the matters to 
which the question on the agenda related and to which the commission’s report 
referred were among those essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
Member state. Since Article 2(7) prohibited United Nations intervention in 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a Member state, the 
South African draft proposed that the Ad Hoc Political Committee find that it 
lacked competence to intervene in the matters to which the question on the 
agenda related. 

In the course of the committee’s debate, several questions concerning the 
competence of the United Nations in this matter were raised. In addition to the 
general denial of competence proposed by South Africa, several delegates main- 
tained that, while past actions of the General Assembly, such as the approval 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, revealed that the Assembly had compe- 
tence within this general field, it had no competence when a specific charge 
against a specific state was involved. As the delegate of France (Lucet) said, 
“improper interference . . . began when a State was designated by name”. An- 
other point of view held that the question of competence had been decided at 
the seventh session when the issue was first raised and could not properly be 
raised again. Still other delegates felt that the question of competence was so 
complex and so important that an advisory opinion should be sought from the 
International Court of Justice. Several delegations tried to have the South 
African draft held out of order since the question before the committee was 
the racial policy of the South African government and not the things to which 
the draft referred; the report of the commission, they held, had considered 
these matters only to illustrate the working of the policy. 

When the South African resolution was put to a vote at the end of the debate, 
it was rejected by a vote of 42 to 7 with 7 abstentions; Australia, Belgium, 
Colombia, France, Greece, and the United Kingdom supported the Union of 
South Africa, while Argentina, Canada, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Turkey and Venezuela abstained. 

The second draft was introduced at the 33d meeting of the committee by 
the Indian delegate (Dayal) on behalf of its seventeen sponsors: Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. Under the 
operative part of this joint proposal, the Assembly would: 1) express apprecia- 
tion of the commission’s work; 2) request the commission a) to continue its 
study of the development of the racial situation in South Africa with reference 
to the implications on the population affected and in relation to the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, especially Article 14 and b) to suggest meas- 
ures which would help to alleviate the situation and promote a peaceful settle- 
ment; 3) invite the government of the Union of South Africa to cooperate fully 
with the commission; and 4) request the commission to report to the ninth 
session of the Assembly. 

Following a paragraph by paragraph vote, the committee approved the sev- 
enteen-power draft by a vote of 37 to 10 with 9 abstentions; those voting against 
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the resolution were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom, 
while Argentina, China, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, the United States, and 
Venezuela abstained. Those delegations who opposed the resolution or ab. 
stained had expressed three points of view: 1) that the Assembly had no com. 
petence to discuss this question; 2) that the question of competence was not 
yet clarified; and 3) that while the United Nations was competent, the resolu- 
tion would not serve a useful purpose in view of the announced intention of 
the South African government to afford the commission no cooperation. 

Among the arguments used by the supporters of the resolution were the 
following: that the United Nations, being clearly competent, would lose pres- 
tige if it abandoned its efforts to realize the highest aims of the United Nations; 
and that, while admittedly some inequalities existed in every state, the United 
Nations Charter bound every Member to work toward the elimination of these 
inequalities. The Indian delegate (Dayal) observed at the 33d meeting, “In 
all other countries, discrimination was a diminishing social practice which 
enlightened opinion everywhere condemned. In South Africa, it was a norm 
of social behavior, sanctified by the ideology of the State and enjoying the 
Government's full support”. 

In the plenary meeting of December 8, the seventeen-power draft was ap- 
proved by a vote of 38 to 11 with 11 abstentions. An amendment proposed by 
Chile and Uruguay in committee, but withdrawn at that time, was also approved 
by a vote of 36 to 8 with 15 abstentions; the amendment provided that, if the 
Assembly were not in session, the president of the Assembly, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, could replace any member of the commission unable 
to continue in that capacity. 


Question of atrocities committed by the north Korean and Chinese communist 
forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea: On November 11 the 
Assembly, at the request of the United States, decided to include in its agenda 
the question of atrocities committed by the north Korean and Chinese commu- 
nist forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea. Deciding to deal 
with this item directly in plenary meeting without reference to a committee, the 
Assembly examined the question from November 30 to December 3. Before 
the Assembly was a compilation of documents obtained largely through the 
investigations of the War Crimes Division of the Judge Advocate Section, Head- 
quarters, Korean Communications Zone.” It contained portions of the files of 
evidence on eight incidents of atrocities which occurred in Korea and affidavits 
made by thirteen United States prisoners repatriated after the signing of the 
Armistice recording their treatment by the north Koreans and Chinese com- 
munists. 


the United Nations Command to the Command- 


A War Crimes Divi- 
ing General, Korean Communications Zone. 


© Document A/2563. 


sion was first set up by General MacArthur with- 








in the 8th Army in October 1950, after the 
receipt of many reports concerning atrocities 
and other crimes committed by the north Korean 
forces. On August 26, 1952 the responsibilities 
were transferred by the Commander in Chief of 


This division was assigned to collect and inves- 


tigate evidence of atrocities and other crime | 


committed “by the enemy” in violation of the 
laws and customs of war. 
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In opening the discussion on this question, the United States representative 
(Lodge) said that these documents illustrated a history of incidents which fell 
generally into four kinds: the killing of prisoners of war at or near the scene of 
battle; the killing of Korean civilians for political reasons; long marches far 
behind the battle zone, in which prisoners of war died from violent abuse, sys- 
tematic neglect and outright killing; and the death of prisoners of war from the 
same causes in temporary or permanent prison camps. Debate centered around 
a draft resolution introduced jointly by Australia, France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Recalling that basic legal requirements for 
humane treatment of prisoners of war and civilians in connection with the con- 
duct of hostilities were established by international law and reaffirmed in the 
Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949 for the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
and in the Geneva Convention of 1949 for the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War and that these conventions embodied provisions for giving effect 
to these basic legal requirements which had been generally supported by the 
international community, the draft resolution expressed grave concern at reports 
that north Korean and Chinese communist forces had employed inhuman prac- 
tices against soldiers of the United Nations forces in Korea and against the 
civilian population of Korea." Also, the draft condemned the commission of 
murder, mutilation, torture, and other atrocious acts against captured military 
personnel or civilian populations as violations of international law and basic 
standards of conduct and morality and as affronting human rights. Delegates 
speaking in favor of this draft resolution included those of China, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Canada, Greece, the Union of South Africa, Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, Argentina, and Ecuador. Opposing inclusion of this question in the 
Assembly's agenda, the Czechoslovak (David), Ukrainian (Baranovsky), Byelo- 
tussian (Kiselyov), Polish (Naszkowski), and Soviet (Vyshinsky) representa- 
tives argued that the United States request to include this subject on the agenda 
was a propagandistic maneuver designed to strain the international situation 
even further, criticized the evidence presented by the United States as false 
and forged, and alleged that in Korea the United States authorities had com- 
mitted atrocities against the Korean population and had violated all standards 
of international law relating to the protection of prisoners of war. When the 
representative of the United States (Lodge) asked if the Soviet Union would 
support and secure the acceptance of the Chinese communist and north Korean 
authorities to a proposal to constitute a committee of the International Red 
Cross as a commission of enquiry to investigate the facts underlying the atrocity 
charges, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (USSR) replied that this proposal was demogagic 
in character and designed for public consumption, since no serious investiga- 
tion was contemplated. On the grounds that there had been no opportunity 
to hear the other side or to know whether it wished to be heard, the Pakistani 
representative (Zafrulla Khan) said he would abstain from voting on the joint 
draft resolution if the operative paragraph expressing concern at information 
that north Korean and Chinese communist forces had used inhuman practices 


"Document A/L.169. 
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against soldiers of the United Nations Command and against the civilian popu- 
lation were adopted. 

By a vote of 42 to 5 with 10 abstentions the joint draft resolution was adopted 
on December 3." 


Elections to the Security Council: On October 5, 1953, the General Assembly 
elected Brazil, New Zealand and Turkey as the three non-permanent members 
of the Security Council for the term expiring on December 31, 1955. 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for the economic development of 
under-developed countries: report of the Economic and Social Council: From 
September 28 to October 28, 1953, the Economic and Financial Committee held 
a general debate on an agenda item containing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s report on the expanded program of technical assistance for the economic 
development of under-developed countries’ together with an agenda item 
relating to technical assistance in public administration, before proceeding to 
consider draft resolutions under each item. At the beginning of the debate 
David Owen, Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, regretted 
that the “tremendous momentum” gained by the expanded program of technical 
assistance in the four previous years had not been maintained in 1953.’ He 
reported that financial limitations and uncertainties had made it necessary to 
abandon plans for expansion; that many requests had been refused; and that, 
in sharp contrast to earlier years, 1953 had been marked by consolidation, dis- 
engagement and retrenchment. The Director-General of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration (Keenleyside) emphasized that the constantly changing 
estimates of the funds which would be available for program purposes in 1953 
had made rational and effective planning almost impossible and that the grave 
doubts which had arisen concerning payment of the funds pledged at the Febru- 
ary conference had seriously disrupted the Administration’s work and had led to 
high administrative costs and to disappointment in countries requiring assist- 
ance. During the general debate, in which 42 delegations took part, it was 
generally agreed that the expanded program had done much to improve eco- 
nomic and social conditions in under-developed countries, although there was 
some difference of opinion on details respecting the implementation of the 
program. The representatives of the United Kingdom (Norton), France (de 
Seynes), and Mexico (Beteta) felt that the financial difficulties which the pro- 
gram was encountering were proof of the confidence placed by countries in the 
program. Several delegates welcomed the decision of the Soviet Union, Polish 
and Czechoslovak governments to contribute to the expanded program.’ The 


® Against: Poland, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
Byelorussian SSR, and Czechoslovakia. Abstain- 
ing: Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, and Iraq. 

1 Document A/2430. 

? General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official 
Records (8th session), p. 7. 

*At the sixteenth session of the Economic 


and Social Council the Soviet and Polish dele- 
gates announced that their governments were 
prepared to participate in the program and to 
contribute 4,000,000 rubles and 300,000 zlotys, 
respectively. In the general debate in plenary 
meeting of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly the Czechoslovak representative made 
known his government’s decision to participate 
and to contribute 500,000 Czechoslovak kroner. 
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representative of France (de Seynes) held that governments should be more 
closely associated in the management of the program and that the system of 
automatic allocations should be completely abandoned; while the representative 
of Saudi Arabia (Haliq) stressed that the overriding consideration in all opera- 
tions of the program should be economic rather than “humanitarian”, and sug- 
gested that the objectives of TAA and of the specialized agencies might be 
reviewed and that it would be more advisable and practical for both the pro- 
gram and the recipient countries to concentrate their efforts on such basic 
objectives as domestic capital formation, under-utilized resources, and opera- 
tions liable to produce results." Other suggestions and criticisms made in 
committee included the following: more attention should be given to program 
evaluation, the administration of the program should be flexible and should 
always be kept under review, the specialized agencies should give greater 
attention to co-ordination of their activities, it was essential to co-ordinate work 
at the national level in beneficiary countries, it would be helpful if the special- 
ized agencies voluntarily surrendered some of their independence to enable the 
program to work smoothly and flexibly, greater emphasis should be placed on 
programs to promote the industrialization of the under-developed countries, 
administrative costs should be reduced, and priorities among the various pro- 
grams should be established. The Soviet delegate (Arkadyev) noted that the 
system of resident representatives entailed the risk of encouraging interference 
in the domestic affairs of recipient countries and that it would be better if the 
governments concerned assumed responsibility for preparation and co-ordina- 
tion of programs. 

At the conclusion of the general debate, the committee had before it a draft 
resolution submitted jointly by Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Iraq, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, as well as a number of amendments to the draft. Urging that 
governments contribute to the program for 1954 to an extent at least equal 
to the amount of funds earmarked by the Technical Assistance Board for 
the approved 1953 program,° the draft noted with regret that some govern- 
ments had not fulfilled their pledges for previous financial periods and urged 
all governments to make available their pledged contributions promptly.’ 
Further, it noted with satisfaction the decisions taken by the Economic and 
Social Council under resolution 492 (XVI) designed to strengthen the organiza- 
tion and administration of the program,’ requested the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions to review the administrative proce- 
dures of TAB and those of the participating organizations and their administra- 
tive expenditures so far as those were financed from the special account, 
approved the financial arrangements recommended by the Economic and Social 
Council in resolution 492 (XVI), requested the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to undertake after the eighteenth session of ECOSOC 
negotiations with governments respecting their pledges to the special account 


*General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official * Document A/C.2/L.197. 
Records (8th session), p. 13. ‘For summary of this resolution, see Inter- 


*The amount approved for the 1953 pro- national Organization, VII, p. 535. 
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for 1955 toward the goal to be suggested by the Council at that session, noted 
that ECOSOC had considered the feasibility of working out estimates for the 
program on a basis longer than a one-year period, and hoped that governments 
which could do so would respond to ECOSOC’s invitation to ensure the financial 
support of the program on a long-term basis. Amendments to the draft resolu- 
tion included a proposal submitted by Israel and Norway, and amended by 
Iran, to add a request that governments cooperate with the United Nations and 
the participating agencies for intensification of their efforts to secure wide pub- 
licity for the program; a Soviet proposal to amend the draft to note with regret 
that some governments had not fulfilled pledges made by them at conferences 
of participants in the expanded program respecting previous financial periods; 
a Greek proposal to invite TAC and TAB to take into consideration the relevant 
views expressed in debates at the Assembly's eighth session in working out 
their recommendations on the financial procedures and the system of allocation 
of funds of the expanded program; and drafting amendments proposed by 
Poland and Egypt. 

A Cuban proposal that the sponsors of the joint draft resolution and the vari- 
ous amendments to it should meet as an informal working group to draft a 
composite text acceptable to the committee was approved by 19 votes to 11 with 
17 abstentions. The substitute text submitted by the working group was unani- 
mously adopted after minor amendments were made in committee." As recom- 
mended by the economic committee, the draft resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the full Assembly on October 23. 


Technical Assistance in public administration: On October 23 the Assembly, 
unanimously adopting a draft resolution recommended by the Economic and 
Social Council on August 4, 1953,° approved a revised United Nations program 
in public administration. This program called for the provision of technical 
assistance related to public administration, including training for public service, 
through: 1) the advisory services of experts; 2) fellowships and scholarships; 
3) training institutes, seminars, conferences, working groups, and other means; 
and 4) the provision of technical publications. It also called for the collection, 
analysis and exchange of technical information in the field of public administra- 
tion in collaboration with the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and other appropriate institutions and assistance to governments to promote 
sound public administration in relation to economic and social development. 
The resolution authorized the Secretary-General to continue to include in the 
budgetary estimates of the United Nations the funds necessary for carrying out 
a program based on provision of the above services and to finance such activities 
from funds made available from the expanded program of technical assistance; 
reaffirmed the principle that each requesting government should assume respon- 
sibility for all or part of the expenses connected with services furnished to it; 
and requested the Secretary-General to report regularly to the Economic and 
Social Council on this program. 


8 General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official ® See International Organization, VII, p. 534. 
Records (8th session), p. 61. 
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Previously this draft resolution had been unanimously adopted by the eco- 
nomic committee following a general debate on technical assistance in public 
administration and the expanded program of technical assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries.” 


Economic development of under-developed countries: On December 7 the 
General Assembly adopted three draft resolutions recommended by the eco- 
nomic committee and dealing primarily with the financing of economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. These had been the subject of a lengthy 
debate, lasting from October 12 to November 27, in the committee as well as 
in the working groups set up to co-ordinate the various points of view expressed 
in committee. 

The first contained a declaration that the Members of the United Nations, in 
order to promote higher standards of living and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development, stood ready to ask their peoples, when suffi- 
cient progress had been made in internationally supervised world-wide disarma- 
ment, to devote a portion of the savings thus achieved to an international fund 
within the framework of the United Nations to assist development and recon- 
struction in under-developed countries. This resolution, adopted by 44 votes 
to 0 with 6 abstentions, was originally introduced in committee by the United 
States, the declaration it contained having been taken verbatim from a resolution 
adopted at the sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council which 
recommended that the Assembly join in this declaration.” In reply to views 
expressed in committee by several representatives, including those of Yugoslavia, 
Chile, Colombia, the Byelorussian SSR, India, Panama, Brazil, Iraq, Syria, 
Iran, Nicaragua, and Burma, that the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries should not be subordinated to progress in internationally super- 
vised world-wide disarmament, the United States representative (Zellerbach) 
remarked that his government did not intend to suggest that the job of economic 
development of under-developed countries should be postponed indefinitely. 
He added that the United States was committed to assisting under-developed 
countries in every way feasible and that the President of the United States had 
undertaken to request, as soon as circumstances permitted, substantial resources 
for an international development fund.” The committee vote on the United 
States draft was 41 in favor, 0 against, and 13 abstentions.” 

In the second draft resolution the Assembly expressed confidence that an 
expanded flow of capital to under-developed countries would “contribute to the 
solution of the basic economic problems of our time” and hope that conditions 
favorable to the establishment of an international fund for economic develop- 
ment would be created soon and that savings from internationally supervised 
world-wide disarmament would provide additional means for financing develop- 


"See above for information on this debate. 12 General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official 
“For information on the ECOSOC resolution, Records (8th session), p. 130. 
see International Organization, VII, p. 533; this 18 Tbid., p. 166, 
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ment. Considering that it should keep under review the question of the estab- 
lishment of a special fund and that it should be attentive to any changes that 
might be propitious to the establishment of such a fund in the near future, the 
Assembly invited Members of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
in the economic and social field to comment in detail on the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Committee of Nine on a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development“ and on the degree of moral and material 
support for such a fund that might be expected of them. Raymond Scheyven 
(Belgium), president of the Economic and Social Council, was appointed to 
examine these comments, with the Secretary-General’s assistance, to collate 
them, and, where he judged necessary, to request elaboration of such comments 
by direct consultation with governments. He was to submit a report together 
with his comments to the ninth session of the Assembly to aid it in making ree- 
ommendations to facilitate creation of such a fund as soon as circumstances 
permitted. Further, the Assembly requested the Secretary-General to: 1) 
provide Mr. Scheyven with all necessary assistance, 2) transmit to Members of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies the report of the Committee 
of Nine and the records of the discussion on the subject at the Assembly's 
eighth session, 3) circulate to these governments the comments made by them 
and Mr. Scheyven’s report, 4) submit a summary of these comments to the ninth 
session, and 5) prepare a working paper for consideration by the Economic and 
Social Council at its eighteenth session on co-ordination between the activities 
of such a fund, the Technical Assistance Board, and those specialized agencies 
engaged in work relating to economic development. This was to be transmitted 
with the Council’s views to the Assembly’s ninth session.” 

This resolution, adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 46 to 5 with 5 absten- 
tions, represented a compromise between a draft resolution introduced in the 
economic committee by Greece, Haiti and Pakistan and one sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. The three-power draft requested 
the Secretary-General to transmit the report of the Committee of Nine to Mem- 
bers for their detailed comment on the creation of the fund and the extent to 
which they could contribute to its establishment; ECOSOC was to study these 
comments at its eighteenth session and recommend to the ninth session of the 
Assembly practical steps to set up the fund.” The twenty-power draft proposed 
that the Assembly should appoint one or more persons to explain and further 
the idea of such a fund in different countries and ascertain the amount of moral 
and material support and adherence which might be expected from them; that 
the Secretary-General should forward the report of the Committee of Nine to 
Members for their detailed comments and submit a summary of these comments 
to the ninth session of the Assembly; and that, after examining the comments, 


* Document E/2381. For summary of this % United Nations Press Release GA/1066, 
report and its consideration by the sixteenth Part IV, p. 7. 
session of the Economic and Social Council, see Document A/C.2/L.205. 
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the Assembly should take practical steps toward drafting statutes for the fund.” 
Amendments to the twenty-power draft submitted by the Netherlands would 
invite comments from Members of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies on the report of the Committee of Nine and on the possibility of establishing 
such a fund on a realistic basis. In addition, they would have the Secretary- 
General appoint a small contact group of persons of high standing to consider 
these comments and consult with governments by personal visit when desirable; 
this group was to report to the eighteenth session of ECOSOC so as to enable 
the latter to make recommendations to facilitate and speed the creation of the 
fund and report to the next session of the Assembly.” After the twenty powers 
presented a revision of their proposal which took into account some of the 
Netherlands amendments, the committee decided to appoint a working party 
to examine the various proposals and amendments with a view to arriving at a 
single text. Belgium, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Yugoslavia were appointed members of the working 
party. 

Among the amendments proposed to the draft prepared by the working group 
were a Czechoslovak proposal to add a reference to the paragraph in the pre- 
amble on the value of an expanded flow of capital to under-developed countries 
to the effect that foreign capital investments should not be made conditional 
on any demands for economic, political or military privileges and a proposal by 
Pakistan to delete this paragraph entirely. The committee rejected the former 
by a vote of 26 to 7 (Poland, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, El Salvador, Guatemala) with 22 abstentions and the latter by a vote 
of 28 to 4 with 23 abstentions.” However, after some discussion the committee 
later approved a Cuban amendment to its rapporteur’s report to add a note to 
the effect that while a substantial number of committee members expressed 
their agreement with the principle contained in the Czechoslovak amendment 
as being in conformity with the purposes of the Charter, the committee did not 
deem it necessary to incorporate the uncontested principle.” In a paragraph 
by paragraph vote on the draft resolution several paragraphs were approved 
unanimously, the draft as a whole being adopted by 50 votes to 0 with 5 absten- 
tions.” 

During debate in committee the representatives of the United States (Zeller- 
bach), the United Kingdom (Norton), and France (de Seynes) announced 
that their governments were not at the present time prepared to make any 
contribution to a new international development fund, while the Belgian dele- 
gate (Leemans) remarked that from the beginning his government had ex- 
pressed some reservations regarding the principle of a special fund and had 
stressed that it would necessarily be a secondary means of financing develop- 


" Document A/C.2/L.206. *” Thid., p. 190. 
* Document A/C.2/L.207. *1 [bid., p. 167. 
®General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official 
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ment. If the United States draft resolution were adopted, the Canadian dele- 
gate (McKeen) stated, his government would ask the Canadian people to 
devote a large portion of the savings achieved through world-wide disarmament 
to the financing of an international fund established under the United Nations, 
but his government was unable to suggest what portion of the savings would 
be available for financial assistance, nor did it think it advisable to draw up a 
draft statute until the circumstances in which the fund would be established 
were better known. New Zealand also could not accept a commitment to con- 
tribute any savings achieved through a reduction of its armaments to an inter- 
national fund. 

Expressing appreciation of the useful contribution the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development had made to the study of the question of estab- 
lishing an international finance corporation,” the Assembly, in the third resolu- 
tion, emphasized the beneficial effects the proposed corporation could have in 
promoting the mobilization of additional domestic resources in under-developed 
countries and the flow of capital from abroad to augment their financial re- 
sources for development.” In the first part, which was adopted by 51 votes to 
0 with 5 abstentions, of this resolution governments which had not done so 
were urged to give early consideration to the merits of establishing the corpora- 
tion and to submit their views on the possibility of supporting it to the Bank in 
time for the latter to consider them for its report to the eighteenth session of 
ECOSOC. The Bank was requested to: 1) analyze the questions raised and 
the views expressed by governments and non-governmental institutions on 
methods of furnishing the capital for the corporation, 2) conduct its consulta- 
tions more intensively on the creation of the corporation and on the prospects 
of financial support for it, and 3) report to the eighteenth session of ECOSOC, 
which was to review the Bank’s reports on this question and report to the ninth 
session of the Assembly. Another part of this resolution requested ECOSOC at 
its seventeenth session to examine a Secretariat study on the general role of 
private external capital," with a view to ascertaining under what conditions the 
flow of such capital could contribute effectively to the “harmonious and ade- 
quate” integration of the economies of those countries and their economic and 
social development. The vote on this section was 49 in favor, 0 opposed, and 
5 abstentions. The final part, approved unanimously, recognized the impor- 
tance of fluctuations in the terms of trade and the effect of these fluctuations on 
the financing of economic development of under-developed countries and re- 
quested ECOSOC at its seventeenth session to consider the report prepared by 
the group of experts appointed pursuant to the resolution of the seventh session 
of the Assembly on financing economic development through establishment of 
fair and equitable international prices for primary commodities.” ECOSOC 


2 For information on the reports of the In- 
ternational Bank on this question, see Inter- 
national Organization, VI, p. 435, 592; VII, 
p. 538. 

3 For consideration by the seventh session of 
the Assembly of the proposal for the establish- 


ment of an international finance corporation, see 
ibid., VII, p. 75. 


For information on the resolution of the 
seventh session of the Assembly requesting the 
Secretary-General to prepare this study, see 
ibid., p. 77. 

*% For information on this resolution, see ibid. 
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was to make recommendations for consideration at the next session of the As- 
sembly. The Assembly adopted the draft resolution as a whole by 51 votes to 
(with 5 abstentions. 

This resolution was based on a proposal submitted in the economic committee 
by Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, and Saudi 
Arabia and designed to enable the International Bank to conclude successfully 
its inquiry into the establishment of an international finance corporation, so that 
ECOSOC might make specific recommendations at its next session.” The eight- 
power proposal also aimed at ensuring that the seventeenth session of ECOSOC 
would examine the study on the role of private external capital in under-devel- 
oped countries which the seventh session of the Assembly had requested from 
the Secretary-General, and sought to obtain from Members formal recognition 
of the disequilibrium, due principally to the unfavorable relationship between 
the prices of raw materials and those of manufactured goods, in the payments 
and terms of trade between the under-developed and more advanced countries. 
An amendment was submitted by Czechoslovakia to delete the request that 
ECOSOC at its next session recommend means for making external private capi- 
tal more readily available to under-developed countries.” Amendments intended 
to avoid prejudging the International Bank’s studies on the proposal for an inter- 
national finance corporation were introduced jointly by Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United States; these would substitute references to 
the proposal for an international finance corporation for references in the eight- 
power draft to the proposed corporation. Also, the joint amendments would 
have the Assembly look forward to the early completion of the Bank’s studies 
on an international finance corporation rather than to the early establishment 
of such a corporation, and called for deletion of the section on the development 
of more liberal trade relations among Members.” 

The United Kingdom representative (Norton) informed the committee that 
his government was unwilling to commit itself even to the principle of establish- 
ing an international finance corporation, while the representative of the United 
States (Zellerbach) said that his government was not yet in a position to express 
an opinion on the establishment of such a corporation. In general Belgium 
favored establishment, but was reluctant to express a final opinion until the 
manner in which the corporation would operate was more clearly known. On 
the other hand, many delegates of the less developed countries were convinced 
that creation of the corporation was desirable. On the subject of the role of 
private capital in the development of under-developed countries, several dele- 
gates, including those of Argentina, Canada, Colombia, Belgium, Saudi Arabia, 
China, the United States, and Nicaragua, felt that foreign private capital had 
an important part to play in economic development; while the Soviet delegate 
(Arkadyev), arguing against facilitating the flow of foreign private capital, said 
that the economic structure of many under-developed countries had been dis- 
torted by investments of such capital, and the representative of the Ukrainian 


* Document A/C.2/L.209. % Document A/C.2/L.211. 
™ Document A/C.2/L.210. 
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SSR (Kriven) remarked that the more developed countries invested in under- 
developed countries, not to stimulate their development or hasten the improve- 
ment of their standards of living, but to make the greatest possible profits. The 
Guatemalan representative (Sierra Franco) called for an analysis of the condj- 
tions under which “certain foreign monopolies” had invested capital in under. 
developed countries, with the result that economic development was slowed 
down,” and the Mexican representative (Beteta) believed that for financing 
basic development projects government-controlied capital was more beneficial 
than private investments. External financial aid should not be employed ex- 
cept in cases of absolute necessity, and economic development should be 
financed chiefly with domestic resources and with the help of improved co- 
ordination of public expenditure, better use of savings and more varied stimuli 
to private investment, Mr. Beteta went on. 

After the eight-power draft resolution and the two amendments were re- 
ferred to a working group for further consideration and drafting, the text pro- 
posed by the working group was revised slightly and approved by the committee 
by 46 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions.” 


The Korean question: Report of the United Nations Agent General for Korean 
Reconstruction: The third report of the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, covering the period from September 15, 1952, 
to September 30, 1953," was examined in the economic committee on Decem- 
ber 2. In his report the Agent General (Coulter) stated that the cease-fire in 
Korea opened a new phase in the efforts of the United Nations and the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea to rehabilitate the Korean economy and 
provided the signal for the inception of a larger, integrated program of recon- 
struction, relief and rehabilitation in Korea. To this end, his efforts since then 
had been directed toward launching an expanded program in close partnership 
with the Republic of Korea and the United Nations Command. For this pur- 
pose General Coulter had presented to his advisory committee a reconstruction 
program for the financial year ending June 30, 1954, of $130 million; this was 
planned as an integral part of the joint effort of the United Nations Command, 
the Republic of Korea and UNKRA and was basically an extension of the $70 
million program for the financial year 1953." It was approved by the advisory 
committee on August 26, 1953. It was anticipated that from its inception to 
July 1, 1954, UNKRA would have received in contributions and other income 
and would have committed $156 million. In order to ensure continuity in 
planning and programming, the Agent General had developed a program for 
the financial year ending July 30, 1955; this proposed a plan of expenditure 
totalling $110 million, and would bring the total commitment from UNKRA’s 
inception to June 30, 1955, to $266 million. So that this total expenditure by 


* General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official ® For information on the 1953 program, see 
Records (8th session), p. 147. International Organization, V1, p. 562; VIl, 
%” Tbid., p. 175. p. 511. 
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June 1955 might be authorized, the Assembly was requested to endorse an 
additional budgetary target of $16 million.” It was also requested to urge 
governments to contribute to the program in order that the proposed plan of 
expenditure might be executed, and to invite the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to initiate negotiations with Members and non-Members 
with a view to obtaining pledges and contributions toward the revised target.” 

Orally urging the economic committee to adopt the proposals in his report, 
General Coulter explained that the outlay for the 1953-1954 program had had 
to be reduced from $130 million to $85 million, and that unless pledges were 
paid before the end of 1953 and substantial new pledges made, UNKRA might 
be unable to implement even the reduced program. He added that of the 
total amount of $207,600,000 pledged to date, the agency had received only 
$88,600,000." By a vote of 33 to 0 with 5 abstentions the committee adopted 
a draft resolution introduced, jointly by Argentina, Canada, France, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom, and the United States, in which the Agent General 
was commended for his work.” On the committee’s recommendation the As- 
sembly adopted this resolution without debate in plenary session on December 7 
by 52 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. The resolution approved, subject to con- 
sultation between the Agent General and his advisory committee, the programs 
for 1953-1954 and 1954~—1955 set forth in the Agent General's report. Noting 
with concern that sufficient funds were not available to implement such pro- 
grams, the Assembly urged all governments to give immediate consideration 
to the prompt payment of pledges made or the making of contributions if they 
had not done so and recommended that specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations furnish all possible assistance to UNKRA. The Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, appointed pursuant to the Assembly 
resolution of October 5, 1953, was to undertake negotiations with governments 
regarding their pledges to UNKRA. 


Assistance to Libya: Recalling previous Assembly resolutions and the recom- 
mendation of the sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council for finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the United Kingdom of Libya, the General 
Assembly on December 8 adopted a resolution inviting all governments able 
to do so to provide financial assistance to Libya through the United Nations to 
assist that country in financing its fundamental and urgent programs of recon- 
struction and of economic and social development.” The Assembly recom- 
mended that, if additional means became available, due consideration be given 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies to the specific development 
needs of Libya; and requested the Secretary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned to continue to waive local costs and give all possible favorable 

* The initial target figure set by the nego- % Ibid., p. 202. Document A/C.2/L.218. 
tiating committee appointed by the Assembly in For information on previous Assembly re- 
December 1950 amounted to $250 million for solutions, see International Organization, V, 
the first year of UNKRA’s full-scale operations. p. 124; VI, p.. 248. For information on the 

“General Assembly, Official Records (8th resolution of the sixteenth session of ECOSOC, 
session), Supplement 14, p. 15. see ibid., VII, p. 536. 


“General Assembly, 2d Committee, Official 
Records (8th session), p. 195. 
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consideration to Libya’s requests for technical assistance. Finally, the resoly- 
tion, which was adopted without debate by 41 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions, 
requested the Secretary-General to report to the tenth session of the Assembly 
on the question of United Nations assistance to Libya. 

This resolution was originally introduced in the economic committee, where 
it was sponsored by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Indo- 
nesia, Turkey, and Yemen. In an oral statement before the committee a 
representative of Libya (Aneizi) supported his government’s memorandum re- 
questing additional assistance from the United Nations.” Outlining the present 
situation of Libya, Mr. Aneizi repeated much of the information he had pre- 
sented to the sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council.” The vote 
in committee on the draft resolution was 45 in favor, 0 opposed, and 5 absten- 
tions. 


Elections to the Economic and Social Council: The United Kingdom, Ecua- 
dor, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Pakistan were elected by the 
General Assembly on October 5, 1953, to fill the vacancies on the Economic and 
Social Council occurring with the expiration of the terms of the Philippines, 
Poland, Sweden, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: In the discussion in the third committee on the draft covenants on human 
rights and the general United Nations program in that field, the following 
matters were subjects of proposed resolutions: a federal state clause, procedures 
for handling communications concerning violations of human rights, the right of 
petition, the right of peoples and nations to self-determination, and the develop- 
ment of United Nations work for the wider observance of and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.’ 

The question of whether or not the proposed covenants should contain a 
federal state clause was considered in the committee from its 518th through 
521st meetings, November 11 through 13. The Egyptian delegate (Azmi) in- 
troduced a draft resolution requesting the Commission on Human Rights not 
to include a provision of this nature in the draft covenants. He stated that his 
resolution was designed to assist the commission to complete its work at its next 
session and was further based on his concern to ensure universal respect for 
human rights. He questioned the validity of “pseudo-constitutional” considera- 
tions raised in support of a federal state clause and maintained that the matter 
was not a constitutional problem but rather an internal political problem. Speak- 
ing specifically of the United States, Mr. Azmi charged that “actually, the United 


% Document E/2469 and Corr. 1. national Organization, VII, p. 538; for informa- 
%?For summary of Mr. Aneizi’s remarks to tion on the ninth session of the Commission on 
ECOSOC, see International Organization, VII, Human Rights, see ibid., p. 399; for information 
p- 536. on discussion at the seventh session of the 
1 For action taken at the sixteenth session of | General Assembly, see ibid., p. 87. 
the Economic and Social Council, see Inter- 
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States sought to make use of an international instrument for the purpose of 
overcoming difficulties of an entirely different kind which it could not face 

uarely in the Senate or bring before public opinion and disposing of domestic 
problems which it could not, or would not solve”. He also asked why the 
United States insisted on the inclusion of such a clause in the covenants when 
it had announced that it did not intend to ratify them. Mr. Azmi also doubted 
if the motives of other states were those which had been publicly stated; he 
felt, for example, that the United Kingdom supported the federal state clause, 
although itself a unitary state, because it hoped to use the federal state clause 
to obviate the purpose of the territorial clause.’ 

In the course of debate, two extensive amendments were submitted to the 
Egyptian draft. Afghanistan proposed that the operative part of the draft be 
deleted and replaced with an invitation to the Commission on Human Rights 
to decide, in the light of discussion at the eighth session of the Assembly, 
whether or not a federal state clause should be in the covenants. Guatemala 
would have replaced the operative paragraphs of the draft with a request for 
an advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice on the desirability 
or undesirability of including a federal clause in the covenants, having regard 
to the universal application of these rights and of constitutional problems in 
some member states; the Commission on Human Rights would be asked to 
await the advisory opinion before reaching a decision. 

A second draft resolution was introduced by the Australian delegate (Mc- 
Guire) requesting ECOSOC to draw to the attention of the Human Rights 
Commission the resolution of the fifth session of the General Assembly,’ which 
had called for study of the question, and inviting United Nations Members, 
specialized agencies, and non-governmental organizations to review the discus- 
sion which had taken place at the fifth and eighth sessions of the Assembly and, 
with these in mind, to include their views in their observations to the Secretary- 
General in accordance with the resolution of the sixteenth session of ECOSOC. 
He also recommended that the time limit for the submission of such reports be 
extended to February 1, 1954. 

In general, discussion revealed that those who supported the omission of a 
federal state clause were primarily interested in the speedy conclusion of the 
drafts and in their universal and reciprocal application. They agreed with the 
Yugoslav delegate (Kos) that the inclusion of such a clause might lead some 
non-federal states not to ratify the covenants because of “special discrimination 
in favour of federal States”.‘ Their statements also revealed a tendency to dis- 
trust the motivations of those states favoring such a clause. On the other hand, 
delegations speaking in favor of the clause were also interested in the widest 
possible application of the covenants; in the words of the Australian delegate 
(McGuire), “it was poor logic to insist, in a desire to speed up the work of the 
Commission on Human Rights, that the Commission should not consider a 

*General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official *General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official 
Records (8th session), p. 200. Records (8th session), p. 204. 


*See International Organization, V, p. 136- 
138, 148. 
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federal clause. There was little use in hastening the completion of the cove- 
nants if federal States were thus barred from acceding to them”.’ Another 
situation revealed in the debate was that there was no division of opinion be- 
tween the federal states, on the one hand, and the unitary states, on the other, 
Yugoslavia, for example, which supported the Egyptian draft was a federal 
state while the United Kingdom, which opposed it, was a unitary state. How- 
ever, most of the states supporting the Egyptian draft, or at least opposed to the 
inclusion of a federal clause irrespective of where or when the decision was 
made, did have unitary forms of government. This led the United States dele- 
gate (Lord) to observe that the fact that there were more unitary than federal 
states in the United Nations should not imply that a majority should insist on 
a change in the constitutional structure of the minority.’ 

Neither of the draft resolutions dealing with the substance of the question 
was put to a vote in committee; instead, the committee approved, by a vote of 
40 to 0 with 8 abstentions, a Saudi Arabian proposal that the Assembly transmit 
these draft resolutions and amendments, together with the records of the com- 
mittee’s discussions, to the Commission on Human Rights before its tenth ses- 
sion. On November 28, the Assembly as a whole approved this proposal by a 
vote of 50 to 5 with 2 abstentions. 

An Egyptian resolution concerning United Nations procedure for handling 
communications concerning alleged violations of human rights was considered 
by the third committee on November 13. The Egyptian delegate (Azmi) was 
critical of the current procedure in which the Commission on Human Rights 
could simply “note” such communications and could take no action on them. 
He therefore proposed that, pending the entry into force of the covenants on 
human rights, the Assembly authorize the Commission on Human Rights 1) to 
transmit to governments, for comments, communications received by the United 
Nations containing allegations of violations of human rights serious enough 
to justify reference to governments concerned and 2) to transmit to ECOSOC 
such communications and replies as the commission thought necessary.’ 

There was wide opposition to the proposal on the grounds that it would 
overload the Human Rights Commission with work, that the commission was 
not the proper body to deal with such complaints, and that it would raise false 
hopes in the authors of the communications. The United States delegate (Lord) 
doubted if the commission could be turned into a “court of appeal”... Many 
delegates recognized that, with the entry into force of the covenants, some 
effective procedure for handling communications would have to be devised, 
but they doubted if the Assembly could, as a practical, political and legal matter, 
take the kind of action envisaged in the draft resolution. 

At the close of committee debate, the first part of the Egyptian draft was 
rejected by a vote of 26 to 11 with 12 abstentions and the second part by a vote 
of 26 to 9 with 13 abstentions.’ 


 Ibid., p. 210. * Ibid., p. 221. 
* Ibid., p. 205. * Ibid., p. 225. 
’ Ibid., p. 217-218. 
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Committee discussion on the question of the right of petition centered around 
a draft resolution submitted by Egypt, Ecuador, Guatemala, the Philippines, 
and Uruguay which requested the Commission on Human Rights to include in 
the draft covenants provisions recognizing the right of petition of every natural 

rson, every duly constituted body of individuals, and every recognized non- 
governmental organization. As revised in terminology in accrdance with sug- 
gestions from Israel and Afghanistan, the draft was discussed on November 16. 

The Uruguayan delegate (Pinto de Vidal) recalled that the decision of the 
Commission on Human Rights not to include an article on the right of petition 
had been taken by a tie vote, indicating that there was not widespread opposi- 
tion to the proposal. He feared that if the covenants did not include an article 
giving the right of petition to others than states, their purpose would be obviated; 
he doubted if states would report their own violations and felt that international 
tensions would develop if they were reported by other states.” The necessity 
of Assembly action on this question was stressed by the Philippine delegate 
(Reyes) who said that the reversal of Assembly decisions through changes in 
the majority viewpoint of the Councils and their functional commissions con- 
stituted a form of veto.” 

Sympathy with the principle of the draft was expressed by the Mexican 
(Joublanc) and French (Juvigny) delegates who, however, opposed the ap- 
proval of the resolution because no provisions had been made for its practical 
implementation which would not be prejudicial to the sovereign equality of 
states.” More general opposition was voiced by the New Zealand delegate 
(Dunlop) who feared that the covenants would not be widely ratified if the 
right of individual petition were recognized.” 

As had been the case in committee action on proposals concerning the federal 
state clause, no vote was taken on the substantive draft; the committee approved 
instead a Chinese proposal that the draft and the records of the debate be 
transmitted to the Commission on Human Rights. The proposal was approved 
by a vote of 34 to 3 with 10 abstentions in committee and, on November 28, 
by the Assembly by a vote of 45 to 5 with 4 abstentions. 

The final question dealing with the content of the draft covenants considered 
by the committee dealt with the right of peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion. Twenty states — Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay, and Yemen — submitted a draft 
resolution requesting the Commission on Human Rights to give due priority at 
its tenth session to the preparation of recommendations concerning the right 
of peoples and nations to self-determination and the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit the records of the committee’s debates to the commission. 

General debate on November 17 and 18 was confined exclusively to state- 
ments in support of the draft. Only after the resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 39 to 8 (France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, the Union of South 


” Ibid., p. 227. 1? Thid., p. 230, 234. 
" Ibid., p. 228. 8 Thid., p. 235. 
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Africa, the United Kingdom, Australia, and Belgium) with 6 abstentions (Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Thailand, Canada, and China) did the opponents 
explain their positions. The Turkish delegate (Tuncel) felt that the text gave 
the impression of underestimating the competence of ECOSOC concerning the 
terms of reference and work of the Commission on Human Rights, while the 
United Kingdom (Brown) and Belgian (Orlan) delegates said that they had 
opposed the draft because it implied that the right related particularly to non- 
self-governing and trust territories whereas it was a universal right and related 
to indigenous peoples everywhere. On November 28, the Assembly approved 
the draft by a vote of 43 to 9 with 5 abstentions. 

The third committee also considered the development of United Nations 
work for wider observation of and respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, basing its discussion on the three proposals submitted by the United 
States at the ninth session of the Commission on Human Rights. At the opening 
of discussion on November 18, Egypt and the Philippines submitted a draft 
resolution requesting ECOSOC to ask the Commission on Human Rights 1) to 
consider the three United States proposals at its tenth session in order that 
ECOSOC could consider them at its eighteenth session and 2) to take into 
account the comments of Member governments and the specialized agencies 
and the views expressed at the eighth session of the Assembly. 

The committee’s discussion dwelt in large part on the motivation behind 
the United States submission of the proposals, which had been made in the com- 
mission following announcement that the United States, at least at the present 
time, would not sign the draft covenants. The delegate from Afghanistan 
(Pazhwak) felt that, despite assurances from the United States that it did not 
intend its proposals to replace the draft covenants, the effect of adopting the 
United States proposals “would mean reconsidering the work of several years”; 
the decision to prepare two draft covenants rather than one, he continued, had 
already done enough harm “but now an attempt was being made to break the 
pieces into even smaller pieces”. This view was shared by the Polish delegate 
who regarded the three resolutions as “an endeavour to wipe out all the current 
efforts of the United Nations in the field of human rights”.” The Egyptian dele- 
gate (Azmi) noted that he had at first shared the disappointment of the Polish 
and Afghanistan delegates at the United States position but had been reassured 
by later clarifying statements that there was no attempt to frustrate efforts to 
prepare the draft covenants.” 

The Syrian delegation proposed an amendment to the two-power draft which 
would insert the provision that the Commission on Human Rights should con- 
sider the United States drafts “after completing the drafting of the two Cove- 
nants on Human Rights and its consideration of other important matters 
pending”. The commission would also be asked to report to the eighteenth ses- 
sion of ECOSOC on the United States proposals “if possible”. 

When the debate on the question ended, the Syrian delegation withdrew all 


4 Ibid., p. 260. 6 Tbid., p. 256-257. 
8 Ibid., p. 261. 
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of its amendment except the part proposing the addition of the words “if possi- 
ble’, which were incorporated by the sponsors in a revised draft. The revised 

al was accepted by the committee by a vote of 36 to 5 with 7 abstentions 
and by the full Assembly on November 28 by 47 votes to 5 with 6 abstentions. 


Freedom of Information: The third committee, in examining the question of 
freedom of information from November 4 to 9, had before it draft resolutions 
dealing with 1) consideration by ECOSOC of the report of its rapporteur on 
freedom of information (Lépez) and 2) the draft international code of ethics 
for journalists. 

The delegations of Chile, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Uruguay submitted a draft resolution 
which 1) recalled the resolutions of the seventh session of the Assembly”; 2) 
regretted that ECOSOC had been unable to consider the question at its six- 
teenth session; 3) requested ECOSOC to give priority to the question, including 
the rapporteur’s report,” at its seventeenth session and to formulate recom- 
mendations for the ninth session of the Assembly; 4) requested ECOSOC to 
take into account the views expressed at the eighth session of the Assembly; and 
5) requested the Secretary-General to complete his report on the development 
of information facilities in under-developed countries in time for the seventeenth 
session of ECOSOC. 

Turkey proposed to amend the joint draft so that the Assembly would “note” 
rather than “regret” that ECOSOC had been unable to consider the report at 
its sixteenth session and to delete the provision that ECOSOC give priority to 
the question at its next session. The Turkish delegate pointed out that the deci- 
sion taken at the sixteenth session of ECOSOC should not be interpreted as an 
effort to delay action. 

The Philippine delegate (Reyes) took a different view of the ECOSOC deci- 
sion and said that the whole history of efforts to obtain effective action in the 
field of freedom of information had been “retrogression all along the line”; he 
felt that “the Committee should be firm in a case where the situation was 
deplorable”.” 

Afghanistan also submitted a series of amendments to the joint draft by which 
the Assembly would “reaffirm” rather than “recall” its earlier decisions and 
which would add a paragraph reaffirming that United Nations bodies studying 
freedom of information should consider measures to avoid harm done to inter- 
national understanding by dissemination of false and distorted information. 
Afghanistan also proposed adding a paragraph requesting that ECOSOC sub- 
mit to the ninth session of the Assembly a statement of views and plans for 
future work in connection with the question. The sponsor of these amend- 
ments explained that his intention was to clarify the position of earlier Assembly 
decisions and to avoid the impression that the resolution currently being con- 
sidered was in any way a retreat from the earlier positions. 


See International Organization, VII, 1 General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official 
p. 82-85. Records (8th session), p. 168. 


8 Document E/2426. 
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At the suggestion of the chairman of the committee, the sponsors of the reso- 
lution met with the sponsors of the amendments and submitted a revised text 
which met the objections raised to the original draft. The only unresolved 
question concerned the words “recalled’’ and “reaffirmed”; however, shortly 
after presentation of the revised draft, Afghanistan withdrew this amendment. 

The revised draft was approved by a vote of 42 to 0 with 6 abstentions; the 
Assembly as a whole adopted it by a vote of 53 to 0 with 6 abstentions on 
November 28. 

On November 28, the Assembly also approved by a vote of 49 to 5 with 5 
abstentions a resolution inviting the Secretary-General to address a further com- 
munication to information enterprises and national and international profes- 
sional associations which had not replied to his previous communications 
requesting them to do so; should a representative group of enterprises and 
associations express a desire to do so, the Secretary-General was authorized to 
cooperate with the group in organizing an international conference to prepare 
the final text of an international code of ethics for journalists and measures for 
its implementation. The Secretary-General was to bring this resolution to the 
notice of information enterprises and national and international associations to 
which he communicated the draft code and to report to the ninth session any 
progress achieved. ' 

This resolution had its origin in a draft submitted by Syria and Saudi Arabia 
and considered by the third committee from November 5 through 9. The 
sponsors of the resolution accepted amendments proposed by Chile, France and 
the United Kingdom designed to make clearer the feeling of the Assembly that 
there should be no pressure upon these private groups or on the profession to 
complete such a code. Throughout the committee's discussion, emphasis was 
placed on the fact that the initiative must come from the profession itself with 
no element of United Nations or governmental pressure. The Soviet delegate 
(Saskin) announced that his government considered the question outside the 
competence of the United Nations. The committee approved the revised pro- 
posal by a vote of 44 to 5 with 5 abstentions. 


Forced Labor: Consideration by the third committee of the question of forced 
labor, which had been placed on the agenda at the request of the United States, 
extended from the 529th through 536th meetings, November 20 through 27, 
1953. Although the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, which 
had been established by ECOSOC at its twelfth session, was not actually before 
the committee, most of the discussion concerned it.” General debate on the 
question was opened by the United States delegate (Lord) who praised the 
report of the ad hoc committee, which was “undeniably competent and neutral”. 
An examination of the report, Mrs. Lord believed, left “no choice but to conclude 
that Soviet penal legislation was the basis of a system of forced labour used 
as a means of political coercion or punishment for holding or expressing political 


For the report of the Ad Hoc Committee, terms of reference and establishment, see Inter- 
see Document E/2431; for the committee’s national Organization, V, p. 185-186, 551-552. 
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views, that the legislation was in fact used in such a way, that the system played 
a part of some significance in the national economy and that Soviet legislation 
involving compulsion to work and placing restrictions on freedom of employ- 
ment led to a system of forced or compulsory labour”. The same condition she 
found to exist in the people’s democracies. Mrs. Lord did not believe that 
United Nations action in itself could bring about an end to such systems but 
she emphasized that the United Nations should appeal to the governments em- 
ploying such practices to abandon them and should state firmly its rejection of 
such violations of human rights.” 

The Soviet delegate (Saskin) branded the report “a collection of forgeries” 
which contained slanderous accusations against the Soviet Union and the peo- 
ple’s democracies. He charged that the ad hoc committee had been guilty of 
both omissions and distortions and cited numerous instances in which the report 
distorted Soviet law and administrative regulations. The object of the report, 
Mr. Saskin concluded, was to whitewash the capitalistic countries by pretending 
that they had no forced labor; the ad hoc committee, he asserted, had not even 
attempted to determine working conditions in the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, most Latin American countries, Africa, Japan, and many other 
countries. It had omitted reference to forced labor in the United States “though 
it constituted the very basis of that country’s economy”. He cited working con- 
ditions of negroes and penal labor on road gangs as specific instances of forced 
labor in the United States with which the report did not deal. The report also 
failed to reveal the true condition of forced labor in trust and non-self-governing 
territories.” 

The Indian delegate (Venkataraman) thought that discussion of the sub- 
stance of the ad hoc committee’s report was premature, since neither ECOSOC 
nor the Governing Body of the International Labor Organization, which had 
constituted the committee, had had time to consider it in detail. Mr. Venka- 
taraman did state, however, that he believed that the committee had interpreted 
its terms of reference too narrowly; by limiting itself to an examination of 
legislation and administrative regulations, it had excluded consideration of 
forced labor in the absence of or in contravention of laws and regulations. He 
also criticized the definitions adopted by the committee by which it did not 
regard forced labor for economic purposes to be forced labor unless it was 
practiced on such a scale as to constitute an important element in the country’s 
economy.” 

A draft resolution jointly sponsored by Australia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Greece, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and the United States 1) recalled 
the determination of the United Nations to reaffirm faith in human rights and 
the dignity and worth of man; 2) regretted that ECOSOC had been unable to 
consider the report at its sixteenth session; 3) considered that systems of forced 


"General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official summary of the statement, see United Nations, 
Records (8th session), p. 270-271. Bulletin, XV, p. 586-588. 

“The Soviet delegate’s statement was made 23 General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official 
at the 530th meeting of the committee; for a Records (8th session), p. 279-280. 
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labor constituted a serious threat to human rights and jeopardized the freedom 
and status of workers in violation of the United Nations Charter; 4) observed 
that the report of the ad hoc committee was to be considered at the seventeenth 
session of ECOSOC and the 123d session of the ILO Governing Body; 5) con- 
sidered that there was still time for certain governments which had not done so 
to respond to the ad hoc committee’s request for comments; 6) affirmed the 
importance which the Assembly attached to the abolition of forced labor for 
political coercion or as an important element in the economy of a country; 7) 
invited ECOSOC and ILO as a matter of urgency to give early consideration to 
the report of the ad hoc committee; 8) requested the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with governments which had not responded to the committee’s request for 
information and urge them to do so; and 9) requested ECOSOC to report on 
forced labor to the ninth session of the Assembly. 

Several delegations opposed the draft. The Soviet Union opposed it because 
it tended to give legal recognition to the ad hoc committee, and South Africa 
felt that it was premature to express any opinion until ECOSOC and ILO had 
examined the report. The South African delegate (Coaton) denied that the 
information and conclusions of the report relating to his government were ac- 
curate and raised the question of whether or not the ad hoc committee and its 
report constituted a violation of Article 2(7) of the Charter. The Afghanistan 
delegate (Pazhwak) felt that the draft should be altered to eliminate political 
elements; he felt that the third committee should concern itself solely with 
social, cultural and humanitarian matters. 

At the close of general debate, the joint draft was put to a paragraph by 
paragraph vote in which the individual parts were approved by majorities 
ranging from 44 to 0 with 6 abstentions on the first to 35 to 5 with 10 absten- 
tions on the last. The draft as a whole was adopted by a vote of 36 to 5 (Poland, 
the Ukraine, the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, and Czechoslovakia) with 10 absten- 
tions (Saudi Arabia, the Union of South Africa, Yemen, Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran and Iraq).™ 

On December 7, the Assembly as a whole approved the resolution by a vote 
of 40 to 7 with 12 abstentions. 


Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field: In its consideration of a pro- 
gram of concerted practical action in the social field for the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, the third committee had before it the relevant sections 
of the report of the Economic and Social Council” and a note from the Secre- 
tary-General drawing the committee’s attention to the resolution of ECOSOC at 
its sixteenth session.” At the opening of the general debate, which extended 
from October 6 through 12, a joint draft resolution was presented by Ecuador, 
the Philippines, the United States, and Yugoslavia which 1) thanked ECOSOC 
for the manner in which it had carried out the request made at the sixth session 


* Tbid., p. 312. 26 Document A/2474; for information on the 
25 General Assembly, Official Records (8th action of the sixteenth session of ECOSOC, see 
session), Supplement 3, p. 70. International Organization, VII, p. 537. 
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| of the Assembly;” 2) noted with appreciation the program of practical action in 


the social field adopted at the sixteenth session of ECOSOC; 3) requested 
ECOSOC a) to keep the development of this program under review, b) to con- 


| sider “as appropriate” further practical measures which might be undertaken, 


and c) to report “as appropriate” to the General Assembly on progress achieved. 
During the debate many delegations emphasized the urgency of effective 


| action to relieve the situation as revealed in the Preliminary Report on the World 


Social Situation.* At the same time, it was felt that some scale of priority or 
urgency had to be established in view of the limited resources available. It was 


| further emphasized that social development must parallel economic develop- 


ment; delegates also stressed the need for full utilization of local resources in 
any program of social progress. 

The delegate from Saudi Arabia (Baroody) submitted three amendments to 
the proposed draft: 1) he did not see why the Assembly should thank ECOSOC 
“which had only done its duty”; 2) he did not think the Assembly should note 
with satisfaction a program “which representatives had perhaps not had time 
to read”; and 3) he would delete the words “as appropriate” in the paragraph 
in which ECOSOC was asked to report because it “might have the effect of 
giving a free hand to the Economic and Social Council, which already displayed 
too great a tendency to free itself from the General Assembly's authority”.” 

The Lebanese delegate (Azkoul) proposed a further amendment which 
would make it clearer that the program as approved by ECOSOC was neces- 
sarily in the process of development and not the final statement on United 
Nations action in the field; he, and other delegates, stressed that the program 
as adopted had been the result of a compromise between several points of view. 
The French delegate (Hauck) submitted an amendment which added an opera- 
tive paragraph inviting the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies to 
keep in mind in implementing the program the general principles, methods and 
techniques defined in the ECOSOC resolution. 

At the suggestion of the chairman of the committee (Davidson, Canada) the 
sponsors of the resolution and the several amendments met informally and sub- 
mitted a revised draft into which the substance of the amendments was incor- 
porated. 

The Soviet delegate (Saskin) proposed that the Assembly recommend certain 
amendments to the program as adopted by ECOSOC; these dealt with 1) 
greater accessibility of medical services without discrimination; 2) social secur- 
ity, unemployment, old age, disability, sickness, and maternal and child welfare 
measures; 3) greater accessibility of education for the broad masses of the 
population without discrimination; and 4) health, education and social welfare 
in the non-self-governing and trust territories. After a discussion in which some 
delegations opposed inclusion of some or all of the items proposed by the 
Soviet Union and in which others felt they would extend the program beyond 
the available resources, the first three Soviet proposals were rejected. The 


See International Organization, VI, p. 254. 2° General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official 
* See ibid., p. 596-597. Records (8th session), p. 50-51. 
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of 38 to 0 with 11 abstentions.” The Assembly as a whole approved the com. 
mittee’s draft by a vote of 45 to 0 with 12 abstentions on October 23. 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: From October 13 through 
20, the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee consideretl the work of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, basing its discussions on 
the annual report of the High Commissioner for the year ending in May 1953," 
a memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General on international action on 
behalf of refugees,” and the recommendations of the Economic and Social 
Council transmitted by the Secretary-General.” The committee heard an oral 
report from the High Commissioner, Mr. van Heuven Goedhart, who stressed 
the following points: 1) the refugee problem could be solved only by the United 
Nations which alone could provide the appropriate machinery for the necessary 
integration and cooperation; 2) experience had proved the usefulness of a non- 
operational agency such as the Office of the High Commissioner, and to have 
restricted its functions to the legal protection of refugees would have crippled 
its operations; 3) by virtue of its non-operational character, the agency's prin- 
cipal function was coordination, and this function could be more usefully per- 
formed if the office were consulted before any program of international action 
on behalf of refugees were launched; 4) the operations of the office would be 
assisted if governments could give the question attention at the highest levels; 
5) solution of the problem required long-range planning which the office could 
not undertake if its mandate were extended for less than five years; and 6) the 
living conditions of many refugees were nearly desperate, and the availability 
of adequate funds was uncertain at present.” 

Most of the delegates of the thirty-seven countries who took part in the gen- 
eral debate were favorably impressed by the actions of the High Commissioner 
and supported his plea for a five-year extension of his activities. Only the dele- 
gates of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia, and the Ukraine 
favored discontinuation of the agency; they charged that the High Commis- 
sioner had continued the policy of the International Refugee Organization of 
preventing the repatriation of the refugees to their countries of origin and of 
indoctrination of the refugees against repatriation. 

Despite the overwhelmingly favorable reaction of the delegations to the past 
and future work of the agency, certain criticisms were expressed. The dele- 
gates from Syria and Saudi Arabia felt that, while there should be no forcible 
repatriation, the High Commissioner had overstated the case for resettlement as 
the only solution to the problem. Both delegations warned that resettlement of 


%” Ibid., p. 77-78. tion taken by the Economic and Social Council, 
*1 For a summary of this report, see Inter- see International Organization, VII, p. 540. 

national Organization, VII, p. 521-522. % General Assembly, 3d Committee, Official 
2 Document A/2457. Records (8th session), p. 82. 
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fourth, that dealing with non-self-governing and trust territories, was approved | 
by a vote of 28 to 13 with 10 abstentions. 
The committee then approved the revised and amended resolution by a vote 
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a large number of refugees under the office’s mandate in Israel was contributing 
to political tensions in the middle east and was prejudicing the rights of the 
Palestine refugees.” The United States delegate (Mayo) emphasized that the 
agency was non-operational and should avoid attempting to exercise undue 
influence on such matters as economic development.” 

Two draft resolutions were submitted to the committee; the first, sponsored 
jointly by Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom, called for the continuation of the office for five years from January 1, 1954, 
and for review at not later than the twelfth regular session of the Assembly. 
The second resolution, sponsored by Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom, invited the High Commissioner 
to concern himself particularly with refugees in need of emergency aid and 


| those requiring special care for whom no satisfactory arrangements had yet 


been made. It appealed to governments, both Members and non-Members of 
the United Nations, to intensify their efforts, in cooperation with the High 
Commissioner, to promote solutions of the problems of refugees through re- 
patriation, resettlement and integration. The hope was expressed that consul- 
tations between the High Commissioner and the interested organizations with 
which he had established relations would take place in drawing up all inter- 
national programs to improve the situation of refugees within his mandate. 

In the third committee, the first resolution was approved by a vote of 43 to 5 
with 4 abstentions and the second by a vote of 45 to 5 with 3 abstentions. Both 
resolutions were approved in plenary session of the Assembly on October 23, by 
votes of 47 to 5 with 3 abstentions and 48 to 5 with 4 abstentions, respectively. 
The Assembly then reelected G. J. van Heuven Goedhart to the office of High 
Commissioner for the five years beginning January 1, 1954. 


Frequency of meetings and composition of the Social Commission: The ques- 
tion of the frequency of meetings and composition of the Social Commission of 
ECOSOC occupied the third committee from November 9 through 11. At the 
beginning of the discussion, the Iraqi delegate (Afnan) submitted a draft reso- 
lution which invited ECOSOC 1) to reconsider the decision of its thirteenth 
session to convene the Social Commission only every two years and 2) to con- 
sider expanding the membership of the commission to provide improved repre- 
sentation to under-developed areas and various economic and cultural patterns. 
Supporters of the draft argued that it would improve the functioning of the 
commission and increase interest in United Nations work in the economic and 
social fields. 

Opposition to the draft proposal took several forms. Some delegates preferred 
to postpone any Assembly decision on this question until ECOSOC had com- 
pleted its impending review of its functional commissions; others emphasized 
the added financial burden which annual meetings would entail. It was further 
argued that both the Secretariat and Member governments needed the two 
year period to study adequately the voluminous and complex information on 


* Ibid., p. 92-93, 96-97. * Tbid., p. 89-90. 
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which discussions of the Social Commission were based. Alternative ways of 
improving the functioning of the commission were also proposed: it was sug. 
gested that the commission continue to meet biennially but for longer periods 


or that ECOSOC convene ad hoc meetings of experts to study social questions | 


in the intervals between commission meetings. 

Opposition to the idea of expanding the membership of the commission was 
raised on three grounds: that a larger body would not function as efficiently, 
that the added cost would make enlargement undesirable; and that since 
ECOSOC itself was limited to eighteen members, its functional commissions 
should not be larger. 

Although a variety of amendments and new proposals embodying these points 
of view were submitted to the committee, the only resolution upon which a 





vote was taken was submitted by Canada and provided that, in its review of | 


this question, ECOSOC consider the proposals and amendments, together with 
the discussion, of the eighth session of the Assembly. A Soviet proposal that 
the resolution refer to Article 61 of the Charter — which limited ECOSOC to 
eighteen members — was accepted by the sponsor together with several pro- 
posals as to terminology. After the committee had approved the reference to 
Article 61 by a vote of 29 to 17 with 5 abstentions, it approved the entire re- 
vised Canadian proposal by a vote of 45 to 0 with 6 abstentions. On November 
28, the Assembly as a whole adopted the resolution by a vote of 51 to 0 with7 
abstentions. 


Other Matters: The Assembly also approved, upon the favorable report of the 
third committee the following resolutions: 1) an invitation to ECOSOC, ILO, 
and other interested agencies, to develop an appropriate program of studies on 


internal migration to be carried out at the request of the countries concerned;* | 


2) a request that ECOSOC complete as soon as possible its work on the question 


of recognition and enforcement of maintenance obligations abroad;* 3) ap- 


proval of the decision of ECOSOC to authorize the Secretary-General to provide 
services not falling within the existing technical assistance programs to assist 
in promoting and safeguarding the rights of women;” 4) an authorization to the 
Secretary-General to render similar assistance aimed at the eradication of dis- 
crimination and the protection of minorities;“ 5) an appeal to states to take all 
necessary measures leading to the development of political rights for women in 
all territories where such rights were not enjoyed;“ and 6) a decision to con- 
tinue the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War and an urgent appeal to all 
governments and authorities holding prisoners of the Second World War to give 
them an unrestricted opportunity for repatriation without delay. 

On October 6, without reference to committee, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution submitted jointly by Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Greece, India, Iraq, and the Philippines and providing for the continua- 
tion on a permanent basis of the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 

*™ See General Assembly, 3d Committee, Offi- %® See ibid., p. 5-16. 


cial Records (8th session), p. 160-161. ” See ibid., p. 17-32. 
% See ibid., p. 161—164. "! See ibid., p. 33-48. 
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gency Fund, under the name of United Nations Children’s Fund. The Economic 
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and Social Council was asked to continue to review the work of UNICEF (this 
bol being retained despite the change in name) and to make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly as appropriate.* 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories): The report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing 
Territories) to which was annexed the list of factors indicative of 1) attainment 
of independence or other separate systems of self-government, 2) attainment 
of other systems of self-government in continuing association with the metro- 

litan or other government, and 3) free association of a territory with the 
metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that country,’ was referred 
to the trusteeship committee where it was considered from October 1 through 
12, 1953. 

In discussing the list of factors which the ad hoc committee had submitted, 
many speakers expressed general satisfaction with the list which, they empha- 
sized, should not be viewed as final or complete but rather as a guide. The 
point was made on several occasions that not only would it be practically im- 
possible to draw up a complete list which would be acceptable to all, but it 
would also be undesirable, since the factors of self-government differed from 
place to place and time to time. Eleven powers — Bolivia, Egypt, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Yemen and Yugo- 
davia — submitted a total of thirteen substantive amendments to the proposed 
list. One of these related to the first part of the list (factors indicative of the 
attainment of independence) and called for the replacement of freedom of the 
territory to enter into arrangements concerning its national defense with the 
sovereign right to provide for its national defense. Six of the substantive 
amendments related to the second part of the list (factors indicative of the 
attainment of other systems of self-government in continuing association with 
the metropolitan country or in other forms) and, in addition to changing the 
title of the second part to factors indicative of the attainment of other forms 
of self-government, called for: 1) a new factor on the freedom of choosing on 
the basis of the right of self-determination of peoples between several possi- 
bilities, including independence; 2) deletion of the factor entitled “Voluntary 
Limitation of Sovereignty” as it appeared in the ad hoc committee's list and 
substitution of a factor of “degree of evidence that the attributes of sovereignty 
which are not individually exercised will be collectively exercised by the larger 
entity thus associated and the freedom of the population of a Territory which 
has associated itself with the metropolitan country to modify at any time this 
status through the expression of their will by democratic means”; 3) a new 
factor concerning the extent to which the relations of the territory to the capital 


“See General Assembly, Official Records 1 Document A/2428. 
(8th session), p. 226-247. 
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of the metropolitan government might be affected by geographic factors, such 
as separation by land, sea or other natural obstacles, and the extent to which 
the interests of boundary states might be affected; 4) a similar new factor deal. 
ing with ethnic and cultural differences; and 5) a new factor concerning the 
right of the metropolitan country or the territory to change the political status 
of that territory in the light of possible claims or litigations on the part of an. 
other state. The remaining six substantive amendments related to the thin 
part of the list of factors (factors indicative of the free association of a teni- 
tory with the metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that country) 
which, in addition to adding the phrase “on an equal basis” to the title, provided 
1) a new factor concerning the freedom of the population of the territory to 
modify its status of association as an integral part of the metropolitan county 
by the expression of their will by democratic means; 2) addition to the factor 
relating to geographic considerations of a provision concerning the claims and 
litigations of other states; 3) deletion of the phrase “by virtue of the constitu. 
tion of the metropolitan country” in the factor relating to constitutional con- 
siderations; 4) insertion of a factor dealing with the effective participation in 
the government of the territory; and 5) insertion of a factor dealing with the 
degree of autonomy in economic, social and cultural affairs. 

Several delegations criticized the amendments on the ground that the com. 
mittee was being asked to approve hastily and without sufficient consideration 
major amendments to the list upon which the ad hoc committee had spent much 
time and effort. Several delegations criticized specific amendments; the United 





Kingdom said that the amendment concerning geographic factors illustrated | 


the “salt-water fallacy” which assumed that expansion into geographically adja- 
cent areas was good while expansion over water was bad.’ Other delegations 
objected that the amendments tended to equate independence with self- 
government. 

All of the eleven-power amendments to the list of factors were approved by 
the committee by votes varying from 31 to 9 with 10 abstentions to 24 to 18 
with 11 abstentions. The amended list as a whole was approved by a vote of 
25 to 18 with 8 abstentions.’ 

Although the committee did adopt these extensive amendments to the list 


of factors, general debate devolved upon broader questions than were covered | 
in the report, such as whether the power to decide when a non-self-governing | 
territory ceased to be such should rest with the General Assembly or with the | 


administering power and whether the obligations of the administering authority 
under Chapter XI of the Charter could be fulfilled unless the non-self-governing 
territory became independent. These questions had arisen in earlier Assembly 
debates and were not resolved at the eighth session.* 
The administering powers maintained that they alone were competent to 
decide when to cease the submission of information required under Article 73 
2General Assembly, 4th Committee, Official ‘For information on debate at the seventh 
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(e); they denied that the Charter gave the Assembly anything more than advi- 
sory powers. They further maintained that the obligation to submit information 

ined only to educational, social and economic matters and therefore ceased 
when the territory became self-governing in these fields, irrespective of its 
status regarding political self-government. 

The other powers, however, who constituted a majority in the committee felt 
that Chapter XI would be meaningless unless it were interpreted so as to give 
the Assembly competence to determine when the transmission of information 
should cease. Delegations speaking in the debate expressed particular alarm 
over the fact that, of the 74 non-self-governing territories on which information 
had originally been submitted, fifteen were no longer under United Nations 
supervision, illustrating that the administering powers “were showing an in- 
creasing tendency to by-pass the United Nations in revising unilaterally the 
status of various Non-Self-Governing Territories”. They also felt that the obli- 
gation to transmit information continued until the territory had achieved “a full 
measure of self-government”; so-called self-government in economic, social and 
educational matters could never in itself form a full measure of self-government 
which was essentially a political concept." 

Whether or not “a full measure of self-government” meant independence was 
the second broad question debated in the committee. The Soviet delegate 
(Kuchkarov) asserted that nothing but complete sovereignty and independence 
could be “a full measure of self-government”; upon achieving independence, a 
former non-self-governing territory could decide to be in association with or 
incorporated into another country but this choice was not free unless preceded 
by independence.’ While a majority of the committee felt that independence 
was the desirable goal of the non-self-governing territory, self-government could 
be achieved in other ways, provided the territory was really given a free choice 
of alternatives, including independence, and provided the territory retained 
the right to alter its status from the less-than-independence for which it origi- 
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The administering powers categorically rejected the Soviet argument, believ- 
ing that if the drafters of the Charter had intended independence to be the sole 
goal of non-self-governing territories, they would have used that term rather 
than the phrase “a full measure of self-government”. As the Australian delegate 
(Copland) argued, “independent status was irrelevant to the question of self- 
government. Independence was an external attribute, whereas self-government 
was an internal attribute, the achievement of which was normally followed by 
external independence”; a territory could be self-governing and not independent 
or independent and not self-governing.” 

On October 5, the Brazilian delegation introduced a draft resolution which 
attempted to avoid some of these controversial questions. It called upon the 
Assembly: 1) to note the conclusions of the report of the ad hoc committee; 

5General Assembly, 4th Committee, Official " Ibid., p. 42. 


Records (8th session), p. 36. 8 Ibid., p. 71. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 
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2) to approve the list of factors therein; 3) to recommend that these factors be 
taken by the administering authority and the General Assembly as a guide and 
applied in the light of all relevant and pertinent circumstances in determining 
whether any territory, due to changes in its constitutional status, was or was no 
longer within the scope of Chapter XI in order that a decision might be taken 
on the continuation or cessation of transmission of information; 4) to recom. 
mend that in studying each case paramount consideration be given to evidence 
which might indicate that the people concerned had exercised their rights of 
self-determination; 5) to reaffirm that these factors should not be interpreted 
as a hindrance to attainment of a full measure of self-government by the non- 
self-governing territories; 6) to reaffirm that, for a territory to be deemed self. 
governing in economic, social and educational affairs, it was essential that 
its people should have attained a full measure of self-government; 7) to instruct 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories to study 
any documents transmitted in support of a claim that information should no 
longer be transmitted under Article 73 (e) in the light of these factors; and 
8) to recommend that this committee propose to the Assembly revisions and 
interpretations of or additions to the list of factors whenever it was deemed 
desirable. 

The administering powers raised objections to specific parts of the resolution, 
although on the whole they expressed appreciation of the moderation with 
which the draft was submitted. The third paragraph, they felt, while not as- 
serting the competence of the Assembly, also did not deny it; the phrase “a full 
measure of self-government” in the sixth paragraph was not defined, although 
there had been many attempts in the committee to define it. The fourth para- 
graph referred to the right of self-determination which was also an ill-defined 
phrase and was outside the competence of the committee since it was not men- 
tioned in Article 73. 

The eleven powers which had submitted amendments to the list of factors 
also submitted a series of ten amendments to the Brazilian draft, which pro- 
vided, inter alia, 1) the insertion in the preamble of a new paragraph asserting 
the competence of the Assembly to consider principles that should guide the 
United Nations and Members in implementing Chapter XI; 2) the insertion of 
a new operative paragraph stating that the validity of any form of association 
between a non-self-governing territory and a metropolitan or any other country 
depended essentially on the freely expressed will of the people at the time the 
decision was taken; 3) the insertion of a new operative paragraph stating that 
the manner in which non-self-governing territories could become fully self- 
governing was through the attainment of independence, although recognizing 
that self-government could also be achieved by association with another state 
or states if this were done freely and on the basis of absolute equality. Paragraph 
three of the Brazilian draft was the object of extensive revision by the eleven 
powers who proposed deletion of the phrase referring to relevant circumstances 
peculiar to each situation and the insertion of the provision that the decision to 
be taken on whether a territory had achieved a full measure of self-government 
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should be made by the Assembly. When the committee voted upon the Brazil- 
ian draft and the proposed amendments, all of the amendments were approved; 
the majorities varied from 28 to 7 with 15 abstentions to 28 to 21 with 2 absten- 
tions.” In general the states administering non-self-governing territories either 
voted against or abstained on each vote, the exceptions being the first paragraph 
of the preamble, and paragraphs 5 and 6 of the original draft, all of which were 

roved without dissent. The Soviet Union and other delegations which 
shared its belief that only independence could fulfill the obligations of Chapter 
XI, also voted against all paragraphs containing reference to the list of factors 
or implying recognition of some goal of self-government short of independence. 
The Brazilian resolution, as amended, and with the list of factors as amended” 
attached was approved as a whole by a roll-call vote of 27 to 23 with 2 absten- 
tions." The resolution was tacitly rejected by the administering powers whose 
representatives announced their intention to continue to retain their prerogative 
of deciding when the transmission of information should cease. 

The Assembly as a whole approved the resolution on November 27, 1953, by 
a vote of 32 to 19 with 6 abstentions. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The report of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories was considered by 
the trusteeship committee from October 12 through 26. General debate, which 
occupied the first nine of these meetings, revealed appreciation of the work of 
the committee and of the efforts administering authorities had made toward 
progress in non-self-governing territories. A few delegations, including those 
from eastern European countries, were generally critical of the administering 
authorities; they felt that the information contained in the reports to the United 
Nations, although deliberately vague and misleading, still did not conceal the 
fact that there had been no improvement in the situations of the indigenous 
inhabitants in non-self-governing territories and that the administering powers 
had attempted to stifle any prospect of advancement. Although this general 
condemnation was not widely shared, other delegations were critical of certain 
policies of the administering authorities. India, together with other Asian 
powers, criticized the practice, particularly in the Belgian Congo, of employing 
missionaries extensively as teachers. They urged that systems of secular educa- 
tion designed to preserve and develop indigenous cultures be adopted instead. 
Several delegations criticized the quantity and quality of the information sub- 
mitted, pointing out that it was impossible for the committee to get a clear idea 
of the actual conditions in the non-self-governing territories on the basis of such 
incomplete information; the Mexican delegate observed that the information 


*For detailed information on the voting in 
committee, where separate votes were required 
on each amendment and sometimes on individ- 
wal phrases of each amendment, see ibid., 
p. 90-93. 

®See above, p. 95, for amendments to the 
list of factors as submitted by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Factors. 

" Opposed: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelo- 


russia, Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, Israel, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, Union of South 
Africa, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, United 
States. Abstained: China, Thailand. 

12 For information on the activities and re- 
port of the committee, see International Organi- 
zation, VII, p. 522-524. 
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before the committee was “so incomplete as to appear designed to cast a veil 
over the facts”.” 

The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories had 
proposed the adoption of a resolution on educational conditions in non-self-goy. 
erning territories which would 1) approve the committee’s report on this ques- 
tion“ and 2) invite the Secretary-General to transmit it to the United Nations 
Members administering non-self-governing territories, ECOSOC, the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the specialized agencies. Poland submitted an amendment 
altering the first provision to “note” the report rather than “approve” it. 
Guatemala submitted an amendment, which was the subject of sub-amendments 
by Colombia and Brazil, altering its wording and which would 1) incorporate 
a statement of the objectives of education in the non-self-governing territories 
and 2) invite the administering authorities to make the greatest possible use of 
the facilities of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration and 
the specialized agencies. The addition of a paragraph recommending that the 
administering authorities also make the greatest possible use of assistance from 
other Member states (such as scholarships and internships) was proposed by 
Egypt. The committee rejected the Polish amendment by a vote of 41 to 5 
with 1 abstention and, after approving all other amendments with revisions in 
wording, approved the resolution as a whole by a vote of 51 to 0 with 0 absten- 
tions. 

A second draft resolution suggested by the committee concerned the associa- 
tion in its work of representatives from non-self-governing territories; by this 
resolution the Assembly would invite Member states administering non-self- 
governing territories which had attained a large measure of responsibility for 
economic, social and educational policies to attach to their delegations, without 
prejudice to the principle of unity of representation, qualified indigenous repre- 
sentatives. Poland submitted an amendment calling for the deletion of refer- 
ences to the principle of unity of representation. A second amendment, proposed 
by Venezuela, added a request that the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories continue to study this question. Following rejection 
of the Polish amendment and adoption of the Venezuelan one, the resolution 
was approved by a vote of 36 to 8 with 10 abstentions. 

The committee approved by a vote of 47 to 0 with 7 abstentions a resolution 
submitted by the United Kingdom which commended those members of the 
committee on information which had attached specialist advisers in their dele- 
gations to that committee and requested others to do the same. 

A final resolution relating to the committee on information examined by the 
trusteeship committee was submitted by Egypt, Iraq, Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria. It dealt with the employment of international staff from 
non-self-governing and trust territories, and would recommend to the Secretary- 
General the desirability of increasing recruitment in the Secretariat of suitably 
qualified inhabitants of non-self-governing and trust territories. The sponsors 


18 General Assembly, 4th Committee, Official 4 General Assembly, Official Records (8th 
Records (8th session), p. 116. session), Supplement 15, p. 13-19. 
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felt that approval of such a resolution would in no way fetter the Secretary- 
General but would help to achieve the widest possible geographic distribution 
of recruitment and would benefit the non-self-governing and trust territories. 

Following a statement from the Secretary-General which pointed out that the 
resolution should more properly come from the committees of the Assembly most 
directly concerned with the organization of the Secretariat, the sponsors of the 
resolution revised it to recommend that the Secretary-General study the desir- 
ability of following the procedure they had recommended. The resolution as 
revised, together with oral amendments in wording proposed by India, was 
approved by the committee by a vote of 34 to 11 with 7 abstentions. 

All four committee resolutions were approved without alteration by the As- 
sembly as a whole on November 27. 


Cessation of transmission of information on the Netherlands Antilles, Surinam 
and Puerto Rico: Discussion in the trusteeship committee of the cessation by 
the Netherlands of transmission of information on the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam, which extended from October 26 through 29, was opened by state- 
ments from three members of the Netherlands delegation, Mr. Schiirmann on 
behalf of the Netherlands, Mr. Pos on behalf of Surinam and Mr. Debrot on 
behalf of the Netherlands Antilles. They stated that the constitutional relation- 
ship of their three governments was such that the Netherlands could not trans- 
mit information on educational, social or economic matters in Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles, whose governments were self-governing in those fields.” 

The principal points at issue in the ensuing debate were similar to those the 
committee had considered in connection with the report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories); namely, whether the ad- 
ministering authority or the General Assembly was competent to decide when 
to cease to transmit information, whether the obligation to transmit information 
on economic, social and educational matters (Article 73 (e)) ceased when the 
territory was self-governing in these fields or only when it had achieved a full 
measure of political self-government, and whether independence was the only 
status in which the goal of a full measure of self-government could be achieved.” 

Sweden introduced a draft resolution which, noting that negotiations on the 
final status of the two territories were still in progress, proposed to wait until 
the final agreements, which it requested the Netherlands government to submit, 
had been received. The Swedish delegate (Skottsberg-Ahman) felt that the 
Assembly could not act without further information and that it should not, 
therefore, take a position on the more controversial question of competence. 

Several amendments were offered, however, which were aimed at converting 
the original draft into a decision on the controversial questions which had arisen 
in the course of Assembly debates on non-self-governing territories and Chapter 
XI of the Charter. The Soviet Union wanted to add the provision that the 
Netherlands should continue to transmit the information specified in Article 73 


% General Assembly, 4th Committee, Official related to committee action on the report of 
Records (8th session), p. 178-181. the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors, see this 
For information on these questions as they _ issue, p. 96. 
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(e) “until such time as the General Assembly takes a decision that the trans. 
mission of information in regard to those Territories should be discontinued”, 
Eight powers (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
and Uruguay) urged the addition of provisions noting with satisfaction the 
progress achieved by the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam toward self-govern- 
ment and expressing confidence that the Netherlands would continue to transmit 
information under Article 73 (e). Poland wanted to insert a provision that 
the Assembly should make a final decision at its ninth session. New Zealand, 
finally, wanted the Assembly to note that, in view of the altered constitutional 
relationship between the Netherlands and the two territories, the Netherlands 
would no longer be able to transmit information under Article 73 (e). 

In the voting which took place on October 29, the amendments proposed by 
New Zealand and Poland were rejected by large majorities. The eight-power 
and Soviet amendments were approved. As amended, the draft resolution was 
adopted by a roll call vote of 30 to 13 with 9 abstentions.” By a vote of 31 to 
13 with 8 abstentions, the resolution was adopted in plenary session on No- 
vember 27. 

Following adoption of the resolution on Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles, the committee turned to a discussion of the decision of the United 
States to cease transmission under Article 73 (e) of information on Puerto Rico. 
The debate, which extended from October 30 through November 6, was opened 
by two members of the United States delegation, Mrs. Bolton who spoke for 
the United States government and Mr. Ferndés Isern on behalf of the government 
of Puerto Rico; after reviewing the history of the drafting of the current Puerto 
Rican constitution, both speakers affirmed their opinion that the United States 
could no longer transmit information on the social, educational and economic 
situation in Puerto Rico, since these were within the sole jurisdiction of the 
Puerto Rican government. 

While the differences of opinion on the general question of competence re- 
mained the same as in previous Assembly debates, there were three distinct 
points of view concerning the status of Puerto Rico: 1) some delegates main- 
tained that, under the new constitution, Puerto Rico was in fact self-governing; 
2) others felt that the new constitution was merely a guise for continued United 
States domination; 3) still others felt that they did not have sufficient informa- 
tion to form an adequate judgment, especially since the committee had rejected 
requests for oral hearings from the Independence Party of Puerto Rico and the 
Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico in the United States.” 

The resolutions placed before the committee reflected these points of view. 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru jointly sub- 
mitted a proposal by which the Assembly would consider that, in the light of 
the circumstances under which the current constitution had been adopted, 
Chapter XI of the Charter no longer applied to Puerto Rico and therefore, the 
decision of the United States to stop transmitting information was appropriate. 


‘7 General Assembly, 4th Committee, Official * Tbid., p. 34 and 177. 
Records (8th session), p. 210-211. 
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India proposed to amend this joint resolution by deleting most of the operative 
sections and replacing them with provisions to establish an ad hoc committee 
of six members who would examine available documents and hold oral hearings 
and report to the ninth session of the Assembly. Further amendments were 
proposed jointly by Burma, Guatemala, Honduras, Indonesia and Mexico to 
insert a statement affirming the competence of the Assembly to decide when the 
transmission of information should cease, to delete the operative portions of the 
original draft which expressed the view that the current status of Puerto Rico 
removed it from the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter, and to add an expres- 
sion of confidence that the United States would continue to transmit informa- 
tion under Article 73 (e). 

The committee rejected all amendments but that portion of the five-power 
amendments which asserted the Assembly's competence. As amended, the reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted by the committee by a vote of 22 to 18 with 19 
abstentions.” 

The Assembly on November 27 approved the resolution by 26 votes to 16 
with 18 abstentions. 


Question of South West Africa: From November 6 through 12, the trustee- 
ship committee considered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on South West 
Africa.” In general, discussion paralleled those which had taken place on this 
question at previous Assembly sessions.” The South African government in- 
sisted that the United Nations had no jurisdiction over the former mandate of 
South West Africa and, as the International Court of Justice had noted in its 
advisory opinion, the Union of South Africa was under no obligation to place 
the territory under the United Nations trusteeship system. South Africa further 
maintained that, since the government of the territory was now self-governing in 
social, economic and educational matters, there was no longer an obligation to 
submit information under Article 73 (e). South Africa repeated the view, 
which it had held in negotiations with the ad hoc committee, that since the terri- 
tory had been placed under South African mandate by the Allied and Associated 
Powers of the First World War, it would negotiate a settlement with the remain- 
ing principal Allied and Associated Powers; namely, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France. Other members of the committee pointed to that 
part of the advisory opinion of the Court in which it was stated that South 
Africa could not unilaterally alter the status of the former mandate. 

Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and Uruguay, later joined by Iraq 
and Liberia, co-sponsored a resolution which established a nine member Com- 
mittee on South Africa to 1) examine, within the scope of the questionnaire 
adopted by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations in 
1926, available information on South West Africa; 2) examine in accordance 
with the procedure of the former mandates system, reports and petitions which 


® Ibid., p. 255-256. postponed (International Organization, VII, 
*® Document A/2475 and Addenda. p. 104); for discussion at the sixth session, see 
“Discussion at the seventh session was  ibid., p. 256-258. 
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might be submitted to the committee or the Secretary-General; 3) report to the 
Assembly concerning conditions in the territory, taking into account the scope 
of the reports of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League; and 4) 
prepare for consideration by the Assembly a procedure for examining such re- 
ports and petitions which would conform as far as possible with the procedure 
followed by the League of Nations. The Committee would also be authorized 
to continue negotiations with the Union of South Africa in order to implement 
fully the advisory opinion of the International Court and to report to the 
Assembly. 

The draft, following a paragraph by paragraph vote, was approved as a 
whole by a vote of 41 to 1 (Union of South Africa) with 11 abstentions. 

A second draft resolution, sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and Uruguay, reiterated former 
Assembly resolutions to the effect that the territory of South West Africa should 
be placed under the trusteeship system and reasserted that the normal way of 
modifying the international status of the territory would be to place it under 
the trusteeship system in accordance with Chapter XII of the Charter. This 
draft, also after a paragraph by paragraph vote, was approved by a vote of 
42 to 1 (Union of South Africa) with 7 abstentions. 

Both resolutions were adopted by the full Assembly on November 28 by votes 
of 46 to 1 with 12 abstentions and 48 to 1 with 10 abstentions, respectively. 


Ewe and Togoland Unification: The trusteeship committee discussed the 
problem of Ewe and Togoland unification from its 365th through 377th meet- 
ings, basing its consideration on a special report from the Trusteeship Council.” 
Representatives of the administering powers, France and the United Kingdom, 
opened the discussion with statements concerning their efforts to reconstitute 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs; both emphasized that consultations with 
all elements of the population had revealed that the majority were opposed to 
the re-establishment of the Joint Council and that those in favor had been 
widely divided on the organization and composition of the body. The com- 
mittee next heard five representatives of indigenous organizations in the Togo- 
lands — Mr. Olympio representing the All-Ewe Conference, Mr. Antor, Mr. 
Armattoe and Mr. Odame representing the Joint Togoland Congress, and 
Mr. Brenner of the Parti Togolais du Progrés — who expressed varying and 
sometimes divergent views concerning the future of the two territories. Among 
the points which they raised were the following: that the United Kingdom was 
prejudicing the future of Togoland unification by incorporating United Kingdom 
administered Togoland into the Gold Coast; that political parties which favored 
Ewe or Togoland unification were prohibited from holding meetings and their 
leaders arrested; that the people living in the northern part of United Kingdom 
administered Togoland desired unification with the Gold Coast rather than uni- 
fication with French administered Togoland; and that the majority of the 


22 Document A/2424; for information on p. 551; for information on action taken at the 
consideration of this problem by the Trusteeship seventh session of the Assembly, see ibid., 
Council, see International Organization, VII,  p. 103-104. 
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to the | Togolese did not want to fall either within the orbit of the Gold Coast or of the 
“scope | ynified Ewe. 
nd 4) | Following questioning of the indigenous representatives by committee mem- 
ch re- bers, the two administering authorities made further statements in which they 
edure | stressed the progress which had been made in the two trust territories and 
orized | their desire to work out an arrangement for the development of the territories 
ement | which would be supported by the largest possible majority of the population. 
10 the | They reaffirmed their intention to cooperate with any solution the Assembly 
might suggest but urged that these suggestions be practicable. 
r In the general debate which followed, most delegates stressed the complexity 
of the problem which had been before the United Nations for nearly seven 
India, ars; there was also general agreement that the Joint Council for Togoland 
ormer Affairs should be re-established. Several delegations expressed surprise that 
hould the administering authorities felt that the Togolands were not ready for self- 
vay of government; the Yugoslav delegate (Bozovic) stated if this were the case after 
under thirty-five years under these administering authorities, it was difficult to attrib- 
This ute the failing to the Togolese themselves. For other delegates, the conflicting 
te of views of the indigenous speakers and the fact that many groups in the Togolands 
had not yet presented their cases orally before the United Nations were evidence 
votes of the difficulty in reaching a settlement.” 
ively. Three draft resolutions were submitted to the committee. Argentina, Egypt, 
| the Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Venezuela recommended the 
re-establishment of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs on the basis of direct 
we universal adult suffrage and the secret ballot. The administering authorities 
re ; were asked to continue to consult with the different political parties concerning 
oe the structure of the Joint Council and to assist representatives of all parties to 
a explain freely throughout the Togolands their views on the problem of unifica- 
ty tion. The draft further recommended that the reconstructed Joint Council be 
vay given authority to consider and make recommendations on the problem of uni- 
fication. The administering authorities were also asked to distribute the com- 
seid plete texts of pertinent Assembly resolutions throughout the two territories in 
po English, French and the principal vernaculars and to establish common policies 
: on matters of mutual concern to the two territories. The draft expressed the 
se d hope that different political parties of both territories would cooperate to achieve 
wi a formula acceptable to all which would facilitate the unification of the two 
pi. territories. Finally, the Trusteeship Council was asked to report to the ninth 
- session of the Assembly. An amendment was submitted by Egypt and Iraq call- 
ae ing for an additional paragraph addressed to the administration of French Togo- 
heir land asking it to take all necessary steps to ensure full freedom of political activity 
“a in the territory consistent with the right of the inhabitants to the free expression 
he of their aspiration for self-government and independence. After the paragraphs 
ox of the draft and the proposed amendment had been approved without negative 
votes, the amended draft as a whole was approved by a vote of 44 to 0 with 8 
— abstentions. 





*For information on the special report to on this problem, see International Organization, 
the Trusteeship Council of the visiting mission VII, p. 125. 
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The second draft before the committee was sponsored by Brazil, Cuba, India, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Syria and urged the administering authorities, 
in cooperation with the political parties of the territories to revise immediately 
the system of electoral qualifications in force in the territories and to put into 
effect a system of electoral registration based on personal identification. After 
the sponsors had agreed to delete the word “immediately”, the committee 
adopted the draft by a vote of 48 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 

A draft resolution submitted by Brazil, India, Indonesia, Liberia, the Philip- 
pines, and Syria was the most debated of the three before the committee. This 
expressed the opinion that further changes in the constitution of the Gold Coast 
might necessitate revision of the existing trusteeship agreement for United 
Kingdom administered Togoland insofar as concerned the existing administra- 
tive union and would necessarily affect the interests of inhabitants of French 
administered Togoland. The sponsors considered that any revision of the trus- 
teeship agreement for United Kingdom administered Togoland providing for 
its integration with the Gold Coast would be contrary to the principles and 
purposes of the international trusteeship system. The draft requested the 
Trusteeship Council to re-examine the problem at its thirteenth session and 
report to the ninth session of the Assembly. The sponsors later revised their 
draft to state that integration of all or part of United Kingdom administered 
Togoland to the Gold Coast before both Togolands had attained self-govern- 
ment or independence would be contrary to the international trusteeship system. 
Chile and China proposed to amend the draft to state that further changes in 
the status of the Gold Coast might necessitate revision of the existing trusteeship 
agreement for United Kingdom administered Togoland, and the United King- 
dom proposed to delete the statement that integration of all or part of the 
Togoland which it administered with the Gold Coast would be contrary to the 
international trusteeship system and replace it with a statement that such inte- 
gration could be accepted as a satisfactory termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment only if the prior agreement of the General Assembly were obtained. 

The committee rejected both amendments and then approved the draft as 
submitted by the sponsors by a vote of 33 to 8 with 12 abstentions; all members 
of the committee who administered trust territories either voted against the 
draft or abstained. 

The Assembly in plenary session approved without alteration the first two 
of the committee’s resolutions; at the request of the United Kingdom, however, 
a separate vote was taken on the part of the third draft which stated that inte- 
gration of all or part of United Kingdom administered Togoland with the Gold 
Coast would be contrary to the international trusteeship system. The disputed 
paragraph failed to receive the necessary two-thirds majority, the vote being 
28 to 17 with 3 abstentions; the remainder of the third resolution was approved 
by a vote of 37 to 3 with 12 abstentions. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: The trusteeship committee, with which 
the Italian observer to the United Nations was invited to sit, held a general 
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debate on the report of the Trusteeship Council” from its 377th through 386th 
meetings after which nine draft resolutions were submitted. 

Burma, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Uruguay submitted a draft inviting the Trusteeship 
Council to prepare separate questionnaires adapted to each trust territory.” 
Belgium proposed two amendments which, after revision, called for the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee consisting of El Salvador, Haiti, India, and Syria to 
examine the questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship Council to see what 
changes might be necessary to adapt it to the special conditions of each terri- 
tory and which further asked the Council to base its consideration on the work 
done by this subcommittee. The amendments were approved by a vote of 32 
to 3 (Burma, Haiti, Indonesia) with 17 abstentions, and the resolution as a 
whole was endorsed by a vote of 43 to 4 with 5 abstentions. 

Following a paragraph by paragraph vote, the committee approved by a vote 
of 35 to 9 with 7 abstentions a resolution submitted by Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, the Philippines, Yemen, and Yugoslavia which 
reaffirmed the resolution approved at the sixth session of the Assembly inviting 
administering authorities to include in their annual reports information concern- 
ing measures taken or contemplated toward self-government or independence 
together with estimates of the period of time before these goals would be 
reached.” After commending the example provided by the administering au- 
thority of Western Samoa, the draft resolution invited the Trusteeship Council 
to contain in its next report information on the implementation of the resolution 
of the sixth session, specifying, in particular, the measures taken in respect to 
a) consultation with the inhabitants of each trust territory concerning measures 
taken or contemplated toward self-government; b) the development of repre- 
sentative, executive and legislative organs and the extension of their powers; c) 
the development of universal adult suffrage and direct elections; d) the training 
and appointment of indigenous persons for positions of responsibility in the 
administration; and e) the development of adequate public revenue. 

Educational advancement in trust territories and offers by Member states of 
study and training facilities were the subjects of a draft resolution submitted by 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Lebanon, and Yugoslavia. Under the draft proposal, 
the Assembly would join the Trusteeship Council in commending the generosity 
of those Members which had offered scholarships and internships. The draft 
suggested that the Members take into account the special needs of the trust 
territories and consider offering assistance for post-primary and technical train- 
ing and also extending the term of the scholarship to allow the beneficiary to 
learn the necessary language. The administering authorities were asked to give 
the widest possible publicity to such opportunities in the trust territories. The 
committee approved the resolution by a vote of 48 to 1 with 3 abstentions. 


* General Assembly, Official Records (8th Assembly; see International Organization, VII, 
session ), Supplement 4. p. 102. 

= Consideration of a similar proposal had * For information on discussion at the sixth 
been postponed at the seventh session of the session, see ibid., VI, p. 261-262. 
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A draft resolution submitted by the Dominican Republic expressed the opin- 
ion that the existing arrangements for the dissemination of information on the 
United Nations in the trust territories were inadequate and invited the adminis- 
tering authorities to furnish suggestions to the Secretary-General as to means 
through which such information might be communicated to the general public 
in the trust territories; on the basis of these suggestions and his own experience, 
the Secretary-General was requested to initiate a direct flow of information 
material to the general public of the trust territories. Yugoslavia proposed to 
amend the Dominican draft.to authorize the Secretary-General to initiate such 
a program either on the basis of the suggestions of the administering authorities 
or on the basis of his own experience. Following approval of the Yugoslav 
amendment by a vote of 29 to 16 with 6 abstentions, the resolution as a whole 
was approved by a vote of 43 to 0 with 8 abstentions. 

At its 377th meeting the committee heard an oral statement by Mr. Abdullahi, 
representative of the Somali Youth League, in which he stated that the progress 
of the territory under Italian administration was slow and would have to be 
accelerated if the territory were to attain independence in 1960. A draft resolu- 
tion was presented by Egypt, Haiti, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
and Syria, subsequently joined by Burma, which noted with appreciation the 
efforts of the administering authority and recommended the following specific 
measures: 1) the Territorial Council should be granted legislative powers and 
should be elected by universal adult suffrage; 2) the administration of Somali- 
land should be progressively transferred to the indigenous inhabitants; 3) a 
general economic plan for the territory should be completed without delay; 
4) efforts should be made to increase revenue to balance the budget and to that 
end expenditures on military and police forces should be reduced to a minimum; 
5) technical assistance facilities of the United Nations and specialized agencies 
should be utilized; and 6) efforts to improve primary education, technical train- 
ing, and teacher training should be intensified. The draft also recommended 
that the governments of Italy and Ethiopia intensify their efforts to settle fron- 
tier disputes. Pakistan and Saudi Arabia proposed the addition of a recommen- 
dation that the administering authority continue to review all special legislation 
enacted prior to the trusteeship administration. Brazil proposed the addition 
of a paragraph requesting the Advisory Council for Somaliland to report on the 
implementation of this resolution. Following the acceptance of these amend- 
ments by its sponsors, the revised resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to 1 
(Belgium) with 12 abstentions. 

After hearing an oral statement by a representative of the Ngoa-Ekélé Com- 
munity of French administered Cameroons concerning land alienation, the 
committee approved a draft resolution submitted by Lebanon, Liberia and 
Pakistan which 1) noted steps taken by the administering authority to assist 
the community to settle on other lands; 2) recommended that the community 
be assisted to avail itself of every legal protection; 3) invited the Trusteeship 
Council to examine the question and include its findings in its next report to the 
Assembly. The committee adopted the draft by a vote of 49 to 0 with 1 absten- 
tion. 
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Oral statements were also heard from two representatives of political organi- 
zations in French administered Cameroons concerning the future status of the 
trust territory. The committee approved by a vote of 43 to 0 with 1 abstention 
a resolution urging the Trusteeship Council to “give preferential attention to 
the matter at its next regular session” and to include a special study of the 
matter in its report to the ninth session of the Assembly. 

All of the above resolutions approved in committee were also adopted by the 
full Assembly on December 9. 

The Assembly, however, rejected a resolution which had been approved by 
the trusteeship committee concerning the functioning of the international trus- 
teeship system when they failed to support it by the required two-thirds major- 
ity, the vote being 29 to 16 with 14 abstentions. The draft had been sponsored 
in committee by Afghanistan, Brazil, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia and had recom- 
mended that the Trusteeship Council study ways and means of improving the 
functioning of the international trusteeship system and particularly the possi- 
bility and desirability of designating one or more United Nations representatives 
for the trust territories for an initial period of two years. Such persons might 
among other things, act as liaison between the peoples of the territories, the 
administering authorities and the United Nations, offer good offices, and make 
periodic visits. The committee had endorsed the proposal by a vote of 28 to 11 
with 13 abstentions. 


Elections to the Trusteeship Council: On December 8, the General Assembly, 
without reference to committee, elected Guatemala and Burma to membership 
on the Trusteeship Council to fill the vacancies caused by the expiration of the 
terms of Cuba and Pakistan.” 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget Estimates for 1954: On December 9, 1953 the General Assembly 
approved a budget for the United Nations totalling $47,827,110' thereby ap- 
proving a report of the Administrative and Budgetary Committee by a vote of 53 
to 5 with no abstentions. The report of the Committee’ pointed out that, with 
adjustments made for miscellaneous income, net appropriations would total 
$41,300,000 as compared to $44,200,000 for 1953, or a decrease of $2,900,000. 
In addition, the Committee recommended and the Assembly approved an in- 
crease in the Working Capital Fund from $20,000,000 to $21,500,000, the usual 
provisions to take care of unforeseen and extraordinary expenses and a special 
resolution inviting ECOSOC to intensify its efforts to reduce its documentation 
and inviting all organs of the United Nations to reduce the volume and improve 
the quality of documentation. 

Discussion during committee sessions centered around a series of perennial 
problems: 1) the fact that the United States had not approved the Assembly 


*™ For a chart showing the membership of the 'See General Assembly, Official Records 
Trusteeship Council after the Assembly elec- (8th session ), 471st meeting. 
tions, see this issue, p. 45. ? Document A/2622. 
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resolutions exempting its nationals on the Secretariat from income tax with a 
resulting additional cost of approximately $1,300,000; 2) what many delega- 
tions considered to be the excessive and extravagant use of consultants on a 
part-time basis; 3) the growing costs of publications, on which subject the 
Assembly received a proposal from the United Kingdom representative that 
consideration be given to the question of permitting advertising; 4) the advisa- 
bility or feasibility of merging the Departments of Economic and Social affairs; 
and 5) the concern voiced by some delegates that library expenses and library 
facilities might exceed both reasonable limits and available space in the near 
future. In general, however, comments in regard to staff and alleged over- 
staffing were moderate in tone in view of the anticipated report from the 
Secretary-General (Hammarskjold) on his proposals for changes in personnel 
policies and staff organization. Throughout the discussions, the Soviet Union 
sought to reduce amounts approved by the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions but without success. With the exception of a 
vote to increase the amounts allocated to ECLA and ECAFE, the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee were approved in Committee meetings and 
by the Assembly. 


Personnel Policy: In its discussion of personnel policy in the United Nations, 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee had before it three reports. Two 
were reports by the Secretary- General on personnel policy and the organization 
of the Secretariat; the third was a report of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions recommending certain specific changes in the 
staff regulations. These changes were based both upon the Secretary-General’s 
memoranda and upon committee discussion on November 5, 1953." 

Mr. Hammarskjold, in his report on personnel policy, reviewed the back- 
ground of the report both in terms of Assembly resolutions and the problems 
raised by the investigations of various United States citizens on the United 
Nations payroll by Congressional and other American bodies. He pointed out 
that, after eight years of experience, it had become clear that the existing staff 
regulations required clarification. It was uncertain, for example, whether the 
Secretary-General actually had the power to limit the political activities of staff 
members in instances where the Secretary-General believed such activities were 
detrimental to the organization. He believed, therefore, that there should be a 
specific addition to the staff regulations prohibiting political activities, apart 
from the right of voting, unless otherwise authorized by the Secretary-General. 
Further, although the Charter indicated that “integrity” constituted one of the 
basic conditions for employment, references to “misconduct” or “unsatisfactory 
service” as basis for dismissal obviously failed to cover in the full the concept 
of “integrity” — particularly acts or conduct prejudicial to “integrity” which 
might have occurred prior to employment in the United Nations. He therefore 
recommended that termination of employment be allowed on a finding of “lack 


See documents A/2533, A/2554 and eral Assembly, 5th Committee, Official Records 
A/2555. For Committee discussion, see Gen- (Sth session), p. 146. 
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of integrity”. Finally, to permit the exercise of administrative responsibility, 
the gaps in the staff regulations should be closed by permitting termination “in 
the interest of good administration”. Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized that, while 
these changes would permit greater flexibility, they also required additional 
safeguards so that staff members would not be subject to capricious or arbitrary 
action and proposed that a separate “body of equals” be established before 
which a staff member could appear to present his side of the story in the case 
of terminations arising from any of these three new categories.* 

On the question of the organization of the secretariat, the Secretary-General 
believed that no streamlining of the Secretariat and no substantial economies 
were immediately possible without a thorough study of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities the Secretariat was obligated to perform. A strengthening of the 
administrative procedures, however, should result in some saving through im- 
proved procedure, and Mr. Hammarskjold proposed the following as the gen- 
eral outlines he planned to implement: 1) Placing the Bureau of Personnel, the 
Bureau of Finance and the Legal Department in the executive office of the 
Secretary-General as offices rather than separate bureaux. The control of the 
Secretary-General would therefore be more direct, would lead to simplified 
procedures and increased economy. 2) The Departments of Economic Affairs 
and Social Affairs should be coordinated as one department, but the Technical 
Assistance Administration should be kept as a separate entity. 3) The Depart- 
ment of Conference and General Services should be divided into a Department 
of Conference Services and an office of General Services. 4) The top levels of 
the Secretariat would accordingly be revised to handle the new organizational 
structure by a) eliminating the ranks of Assistant Secretaries-General and sub- 
stituting more purely administrative personnel with the rank of Under Secre- 
taries with, perhaps, one or two Under Secretaries without portfolio to serve 
the Secretary-General as special advisers and b) creating, if the need proved 
the necessity, a rank of Deputy Secretary-General.’ 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, dealing 
exclusively with the proposed changes in staff regulations and the competency 
of the Administrative Tribunal, recommended approval of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
proposed revisions with some reservations, largely in effect slightly limiting the 
Secretary-General’s freedom of action in cases of termination by the inclusion 
of specific references to procedural guarantees to staff. 

On December 9, 1953 the General Assembly, by a vote of 50 to 5 with 3 
abstentions, approved the several recommendations from the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee embodying Mr. Hammarskjold’s proposed revisions of 
the Staff Regulations. Such opposition as existed emphasized the point made 
by Mr. Vignale (Uruguay): despite full confidence in the Secretary-General, 
the discretionary power granted the administration went beyond the needs of 
the situation.’ At the same meeting, the Assembly took note of the proposed 


* Document A/2533. ™See General Assembly, Official Records 
* Document A/2554. ( 8th session ), 47 1st meeting. 
*Document A/2555. 
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reorganization of the Secretariat and approved a resolution asking for a further 
report at the ninth session." 


Scale of Assessment for the Apportionment of Expenses: Major changes in 
the rates of contributions by Members recommended by the Committee on 
Contributions included increases for 13 countries and decreases for 9 countries, 
Among those whose percentages were reduced were the United Kingdom 
(0.50), United States (1.79) and the Union of South Africa (0.05). Increases 
were given to the USSR (1.87), Poland (.15) and the Ukrainian SSR (0.25). 
After a discussion in which the Soviet representative (Tsarapkin) protested the 
increase in the light of the difficulty of payment for his country compared to 
the ease of payment by the United States, and in which the Swedish and Aus- 
tralian representative alluded to the relatively high per capita contributions of 
their countries, the Administrative and Budgetary Committee and, on Novem- 
ber 27, the General Assembly approved the scale of assessments. The vote in 
committee was 39 to 6 with 3 abstentions; in the Assembly, 50 to 6 with 2 
abstentions.” 


Supplementary Estimates for 1953: The Secretary-General and the Advisory 
Committee submitted to the Administrative and Budgetary Committee a request 
for approval of supplementary funds totalling a gross of $2,127,320 of which 
$1,800,000 represented the cost of reimbursement of national income taxes paid 
and $179,420 represented payment of awards granted by the Administrative 
Tribunal to eleven staff members whose employment was terminated by the 
Secretary-General during 1953. Savings in other accounts reduced the net 
additional requirements to $1,721,170.” 

Considerable discussion in committee development on the payment of the 
funds awarded by the Administrative Tribunal and centered around a joint draft 
resolution introduced by Canada, Colombia and the United Kingdom which 
recommended that an advisory opinion should be sought from the International 
Court of the following legal questions: 1) having regard to the statute of the 
Administrative Tribunal, has the Assembly the right on any grounds to refuse 
to give effect to awards of compensation by the Tribunal to staff members whose 
contracts had been terminated without their assent?; 2) if the Court’s answer 
proved to be affirmative, what were the principal grounds upon which the As- 
sembly could lawfully exercise that right?” Three French amendments were 
ultimately defeated in committee. Two dealt with the phraseology of the joint 
resolution as it defined the legal problems to be submitted to the Court; the 
third sought to add a provision in the resolution authorizing the Secretary- 
General immediately to compensate the dismissed employees if the Court should 
decide that the Assembly could not alter the decision of the Tribunal.” On 
December 9, 1953, the Assembly by a roll-call vote of 41 to 6 with 15 absten- 


8 Ibid. 11 Documents A/2534 and A/2580. 
* General Assembly, Official Records (8th 2 Document A/2624. 

session), Supplement No. 10, p. 3. 18 Tbid. 
10 See General Assembly, Official Records 

(8th session), 458th meeting. 
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tions approved the request for an advisory opinion and by a vote of 52 to 5 the 
supplementary estimates for 1953 from which, in committee, the $179,420 had 
been removed.™ 


Appointments to Fill Vacancies in Subsidiary Bodies: The Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee suggested and the General Assembly approved the 
following appointments: The Auditor-General of Colombia as a member of the 
Board of Auditors for three years from July 1, 1954; Mr. Jacques Rueff as a 
member of the Investments Committee for a three-year term commencing on 
January 1, 1954; Mr. O. Strauch, Mr. A. H. Clough and Mr. K. E. Book as 
members of the Committee on Contributions for a three-year period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1954; Mr. Rafik Asha, Mr. André Ganem and Mr. G. R. Kamat as mem- 
bers of the Administrative and Advisory Committee for three years from 
January 1, 1954; and The Right Honorable Lord Crook and Mr. Jacob Mark 
Lashly as members of the Administrative Tribunal for three years from January 


1, 1954." 


Other Business: The Administrative and Budgetary Committee and subse- 
quently the General Assembly either took note of or accepted the following 
reports: a report on administrative and budgetary coordination between the 
United Nations and specialized agencies; a report on headquarters; a report of 
the Board of Auditors on UNKRA, on UNRWAPRINE, on expenditures by spe- 
cialized agencies of funds allocated for technical assistance, on UNICEF and 
on the United Nations; a report reviewing audit procedures of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies; a report indicating that WHO had accepted the 
jurisdiction of the Administrative Tribunal in matters involving non-observance 
of Pension Fund regulations; the annual report of the Joint Staff Pension Fund; 
and a report of the committee on special administrative problems.” 


Legal Questions 

Proposals for Preparation for a Possible Review Conference: Three separate 
proposals dealing with appropriate measures to be taken to prepare for the 
possibility of a review conference in 1955 or 1956 under the terms of Article 109 
of the Charter were referred to the Legal Committee and discussed as one 
agenda item. A draft Argentine resolution would have requested the Secretary- 
General to publish by the end of 1954 1) a systematic compilation of the 
documents of the San Francisco Conference, 2) a complete index of all the 
Conference documents, 3) a systematic study of the legislative history of 
the Charter, and 4) a repertory of the various Charter provisions and their vary- 
ing applications and interpretations.’ A joint draft resolution submitted by Costa 


%aSee General Assembly, Official Records % Documents A/2561, A/2560, A/2538, 
(8th session), 471st meeting. Against: Poland, A/2537, A/2618, respectively. 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Burma, Byelorussian SSR See respectively documents A/2619, 
and Czechoslovakia. Abstentions: Nicaragua, A/2614, A/2569, A/2568, A/2567, A/2493, 
Paraguay, Sweden, Turkey, United States, Yugo- A/2492, A/2566, A/2565, A/2564 and 
slavia, Australia, China, Costa Rica, Ethiopia, A/2539. 
Guatemala, Indonesia and Mexico. 1 Document A/2415/Add.1. 
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Rica and Egypt called for the Secretary-General to prepare all relevant docu- 
ments and for the General Assembly to establish an advisory committee of fif. 
teen Members to prepare a questionnaire seeking the preliminary views of 
Members and to report the results to the General Assembly not later than 
June 30, 1955.*. The third draft was sponsored by Argentina, Canada, Cuba, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand and Pakistan and asked for 1) a systematic com- 
pilation of the San Francisco documentation not yet published; 2) a complete 
index of all the Conference documentation; 3) a systematic study of the legis- 
lative history of the Conference; and 4) a repertory of the various Charter 
provisions.’ In addition, the draft resolution would have invited Members of 
the United Nations to submit their preliminary views in regard to Charter re- 
view and requested the Secretary-General to circulate these preliminary views 
as soon as they had been submitted. 

A series of additional amendments were also under consideration, of which 
the most important was jointly sponsored by Belgium, Colombia, France and 
Mexico which would have eliminated all references to the solicitation of prelimi- 
nary opinions or the circulation thereof by the Secretary-General.’ 

Discussion centered around three points. The first, taken by the Soviet 
Union and its group of supporters, took the general line that the preliminary 
discussion of Charter revision was a consciously planned program for under- 
mining the Charter undertaken by the United States and its allies.’ The second 
position, taken by the Belgian representative (Van Remoortel) and others, was 
that the intention of the framers of the Charter at San Francisco was clearly em- 
bodied in Article 109 and this was that “it was a General Conference and a 
General Conference alone, not the General Assembly or its organs, which was 
competent to work on the review of the Charter”.’ Therefore, however interest- 
ing or helpful it might be to have an advisory committee, or to solicit, analyze 
and distribute preliminary views of members, such proposals were ultra vires 
and could not be approved. The third point of view, taken by such represen- 
tatives as Francis Irgens (Norway), supported the desirability of amassing as 
much preliminary information as possible, including preliminary opinions as 
well as documentation, in order to be adequately prepared for the decision as to 
whether the conference should be held.’ 

After discussion indicated general opposition to the original Argentine and 
the joint Costa Rican and Egyptian drafts, these were withdrawn. By a vote 
of 24 to 23 with 5 abstentions the four-power amendment proposing the dele- 
tion of the provision requesting preliminary views of Members was approved. 
An Argentine request that the chairman consult with the committee to check 
the results of this vote was interpreted by the chairman (Katz-Suchy, Poland) 
as a request for reconsideration and the vote was taken under rule 122 of the 
rules of procedure. This resulted in a vote of 25 in favor, 24 against with 5 


? Document A/C.6/L.305. 5 General Assembly, 6th Committee, Official 
* Document A/C.6/L.302/Rev.2. Records (8th session), p. 57. 
* Document A/C.6/L.307. * Ibid., p. 68. 

' Ibid., p. 73. 
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abstentions and, failing to attain a two-thirds majority, was not passed.” After 
the defeat of a Czechoslovak amendment to delete reference to the prepara- 
tion of a legislative history of the Charter, and various minor additional amend- 
ments, the committee approved, by a vote of 48 to 5 a resolution which, after 
referring to the provisions of Article 109 of the Charter, and mentioning the 
considerable preparation required and the desirability of a legislative history 
of the Charter, requested the Secretary-General to prepare and circulate 1) a 
systematic compilation of the documents of the San Francisco C onference, 2) a 
complete index of the documents of that conference, and 3) a repertory of the 
practice of the United Nations organs suitably indexed.’ On November 27 this 
draft resolution was approved by the General Assembly by a vote of 54 to 5 
with no abstentions. 


Measures to Limit the Duration of Sessions of the General Assembly: The 
Legal Committee discussed in some detail a report of a special committee ap- 
pointed at the seventh session to recommend measures which might successfully 
limit the length of Assembly sessions. The committee had recommended two 
formal amendments to the rules of procedure and a number of informal proce- 
dures which it believed might be effective. The formal proposals consisted 
of 1) an amendment to rule 73 limiting to two on each side the number of 
speakers who could speak for and against a motion to limit the time allowed to 
each speaker; and 2) an amendment to rule 38 making the chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee a member of the General Committee, together with 
the chairmen of any other committees established by the Assembly upon which 
all Members had the right to be represented.” 

After discussion in which a number of participants expressed concern at 
proposals which might have the effect of preventing a full exchange of opinions, 
the first proposal was rejected. The committee, and later the Assembly by 
unanimous action, proposed a resolution which incorporated the amendment 
to rule 38 recommended by the special committee and which, in addition, 
amended rule 98 to state that each main committee could establish its own 
priorities and meet as might be necessary to complete the agenda referred to it." 


Report of the International Law Commission: Three resolutions emerged from 
the Legal Committee’s consideration of the report of the fifth session of the 
International Law Commission. The first was on arbitral procedure and de- 
cided to transmit to Member states the draft on arbitral procedure drafted by 
the commission and to include the item on the agenda at the tenth session of 
the Assembly. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 45 to 0 with 6 absten- 

8 In favor: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Can- land, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian 
ada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican SSR, Union of South Africa, USSR, United 


Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Hon- Kingdom. Abstaining: Egypt, Greece, Iran, 
duras, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Israel, Thailand. 


Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Turkey, ® General Assembly, 6th Committee, Official 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Records (8th session), p. 105. 

Opposed: Afghanistan, Belgium, Burma, Byelo- ' Document A/2402. 

russian SSR, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- ™ General Assembly, 6th Committee, Official 
mark, France, Guatemala, Iceland, India, Records ( 8th session), p. 35. 


Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Norway, Po- 
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tions. The second resolution dealt with the regime of the high seas. The As. 
sembly approved a resolution which, recalling the Assembly’s recommendation 
at the fourth session that the International Law Commission study simultane. 
ously the regime of the high seas and the regime of territorial waters, and noting 
that high seas, territorial waters, continental shelf and contiguous zones were 
closely linked juridically, decided not to deal with any aspect of the high seas 
or territorial waters until all the problems had been studied by the Internationa] 
Law Commission. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 31 to 9 with 10 
abstentions after a Netherlands amendment, seeking to move forward by dis- 
cussing the question of the continental shelf and fisheries, had been defeated by 
a vote of 19 to 17 with 14 abstentions.” The third resolution requested the 
International Law Commission to undertake the codification of the principles 
of international law governing state responsibility and was approved by a vote 
of 36 to 0 with 16 abstentions.” 


Other Matters: Other matters upon which the Legal Committee and subse- 
quently the Assembly approved resolutions included: 1) a new appeal to Mem- 
bers to accelerate ratification of the genocide convention; 2) approved the 
convention transferring to the United Nations the functions exercised by the 
League of Nations under the Slavery Convention of 1926; 3) decided to request 
the Secretary-General to invite non-Member states which became members 
of one or another of the specialized agencies to ratify the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women; and 4) continued the United Nations Tribunal in 
Libya with a request for a report at the tenth session. 


” See ibid., 468th meeting. 8 Ibid. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 618th meeting 
on August 12, 1953, to the 645th meeting on December 3, 1953. 


Question of Morocco 


As the result of a request by fifteen Arab and Asian Members for an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council under Article 35(1) of the Charter, the Council 
met on August 26, 1953, to investigate the danger to international peace and 
security which had arisen by alleged unlawful intervention of France in 
Morocco.’ 

The French representative (Hoppenot) opened the discussion by opposing 
the adoption of the agenda. He argued that under the terms of Article 2(7) 
Morocco, which remained legally a sovereign state, had, under the Treaty of 
Fez in 1912, transferred to France the exercise of its external sovereignty and 
that, therefore, what happened in this area was essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of France. He described events in Morocco leading to the de- 
position of the Sultan as the result of increasing dissatisfaction of a large seg- 
ment of Moroccan people with their sovereign, pointing out that some 270 
Pashas and Caids had petitioned the French resident-general to depose the 
Sultan. After a series of negotiations between the Sultan and E] Glaoui con- 
ducted by the French authorities it became obvious, Mr. Hoppenot continued, 
that the Sultan’s life was endangered and he had, therefore, been advised to 
leave and had been given sanctuary in Corsica. The French had not deposed 
the Sultan, but had merely mediated between two sides and, when this failed, 
had fulfilled their obligation under the Treaty of Fez of protecting the life and 
well-being of the Sultan. Therefore, there existed no “dispute” under Article 
24 of the Charter and, if such a dispute did exist the Council, under Article 2(7) 
would not be competent to consider it. Further, Mr. Hoppenot did not believe 
that there existed a situation in the area which could threaten international 
peace and security.” 

Mr. Hamdani (Pakistan) and Mr. Malik (Lebanon), however, argued inter 
alia as follows: 1) Mohammed Ben Youssef, the former Sultan, was the legally 
chosen Sultan — both political and spiritual leader — of Morocco and under the 
Treaty of Fez the French were obligated to respect and safeguard the traditional 
prestige of the Sultan and had pledged itself to support him against dangers 
which might endanger his person or his throne and undertook to give the same 
support to the heir to the throne and his successors. 2) The movement to re- 
move the Sultan was a minority one, probably aided by the French who opposed 

?Document $/3085. The Members joining Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
in this request were Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Thailand, and Yemen. 


India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 2See Security Council, Official Records, 
619th meeting. 
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the increasing responsiveness of the Sultan to the point of view of the nationalist 
groups such as the Istiqlal. The removal of the Sultan was a triple violation: of 
the Treaty of Fez, of the international Act of Algeciras of 1906, and of the 
appeal of the United Nations in resolution 612 of the Assembly. 3) That this 
problem was international in character because a) the Treaty of Fez, an inter- 
national document, was involved; b) the Act of Algeciras of 1906 was still in 
force between twelve nations; c) the International Court of Justice had deter- 
mined that Morocco enjoyed an original sovereignty; and d) the General Assem- 
bly had deemed itself competent to treat the Moroccan issue. 4) Finally, while 
it might be possible that there would be no threat to international peace and 
security, the only way of determining this was to place the item on the agenda 
of the Security Council and to hear the evidence. Mr. Malik on this question 
wanted to issue invitations to the fifteen Members who had initiated the request 
to participate in the discussion.’ 

Although discussion continued through the next six meetings of the Council, 
argument centered around the two conflicting statements which opened consid- 
eration of the question. Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) believed that 
basically the question did not concern international peace and security but was 
rather a political issue concerning the internal affairs of a certain territory. 
Further, he thought Mr. Malik’s proposal that representatives of the fifteen Arab 
and Asian countries participate in discussion prior to the determination by the 
Council of its willingness to adopt the agenda was contrary to all precedent.‘ 
The Greek representative (Kyrou) wondered whether discussion of the issue 
by the Security Council might not create more heat than light and suggested 
that it might preclude further discussion by the eighth session of the General 
Assembly. He, therefore, planned to abstain from the vote.’ Mr. Tsarapkin 
(USSR) believed that both the Act of Algeciras, Chapter XI of the Charter and 
the opinion of the International Court all indicated that it was quite impossible 
to say that the relationship between France and Morocco was in all circum- 
stances a domestic French affair and that enough comment had been made to 
justify both placing the item on the agenda of the Council and inviting the 
representatives of the fifteen Member states. Mr. Tsiang (China) believed 
that the question was complicated and the question of competence could be 
decided only after the item had been inscribed on the agenda." 

After a number of extensive exchanges both about varying views as to what 
had actually happened in Morocco as well as about Council Procedure — in which 
Mr. Malik (Lebanon) pointed out that the traditional practice of the Council 
had been to place an item on the agenda and then to determine what should be 





5 [bid. 

* See ibid., 620th meeting. 

5 During the 62lst meeting, the French 
representative, on a point of order, protested to 
the President that Mr. Balafrej, general-secre- 
tary of the Istiqlal, was present in space re- 
served for members of the Council. Mr. Malik 
and Mr. Hamdani stated that Mr. Balafrej was 
a Pakistani national and a member of the 
Pakistani delegation. Mr. Hoppenot, pointing 


out that Mr. Balafrej was listed in the Secre- 
tariat handbook on delegations, insisted that 
the Secretariat certify to Mr. Balafrej’s com- 
petence to sit with the delegations. When a 
letter from the Secretariat was read so certifying, 
Mr. Hoppenot considered the matter closed as 
no longer a delegation problem. 

®See Security Council, Official 
62l1st meeting. 
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done after discussion — the Council voted on September 1, 1953, as follows: 
1) by a vote of 4 in favor (Chile, Lebanon, Pakistan, USSR) to 5 opposed 
(Colombia, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, United States) with 2 absten- 
tions (China, Greece) failed to approve the motion to invite thirteen Member 
states to participate in discussions; 2) by a vote of 5 to 5 with one abstention 
rejected a proposal to invite the thirteen states to appoint two representatives 
to make short statements to the Council (Greece voted in favor); 3) by a vote 
of 5 in favor (Chile, China, Lebanon, Pakistan, USSR) to 1 opposed with 
l abstention (Greece) failed to adopt the agenda.’ 


Question of Trieste 


On October 12, 1953, Mr. Vyshinsky (USSR) requested the president of the 
Security Council to call a meeting to discuss the question of the appointment 
of a governor for the Free Territory of Trieste, an item which was on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. In this connection he submitted a draft resolution which, after 
noting that the treaty of peace with Italy had not been implemented, that the 
partitioning of the Free Territory which was being effected by the United States 
and United Kingdom was in violation of the treaty itself and was creating a 
threat to peace and security, and that the failure to implement treaty provisions 
with regard to Trieste was depriving the inhabitants of democratic rights, would 
decide to appoint Colonel Fluckiger as governor, establish a provisional council 
and would bring the permanent statute of the Free Territory into force three 
months after the appointment of the governor.” 

After the agenda had been approved without objection at the 625th meeting 
on October 15, 1953, Mr. Vyshinsky, in a long statement subsequently amplified 
in various details, presented the position of his government. On October 8, 
1953, the United States and the United Kingdom governments announced that 
they had decided to transfer to the Italian government Zone “A” of the Free 
Territory of Trieste for which the Anglo-American administration was respon- 
sible. This action constituted a violation of Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy, which came into force on September 15, 1947. Specific provisions 
concerning the government of the Free Territory were incorporated in Annexes 
VI and VII of the Treaty. Inter alia these called for the appointment of a gover- 
nor, for the removal of military forces after the expiry of 135 days from the 
governor's entry into his functions and certainly prohibited the development 
of a naval base of the kind which Mr. Vyshinsky charged the United States and 
the United Kingdom with establishing. After reviewing the history of the 
various individuals who had been suggested by the Soviet Union, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States during previous Council consideration 
of the question of the appointment of a governor — during which he charged 
that every time the USSR agreed to a candidate either the United States or 
France or the United Kingdom opposed his confirmation — Mr. Vyshinsky 
charged that the flagrant disregard of the other seventeen states signatory to 


‘See ibid., 624th meeting. § Document $/3105. 
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the Treaty of Peace by the United States and the United Kingdom merely em. 
phasized the illegality of the proposed transfer of Zone “A” to Italy. This 
maneuver, he charged, was an attempt to persuade the Italian government to 
ratify the European Defence Community agreement and was, indeed, the price 
the Italian government demanded for such ratifying action on its part. The 
uproar in Yugoslavia caused by this announcement was ample justification for 
the Soviet Union’s belief that international peace and security were being 
threatened.” 

On October 20, 1953, when discussion was continued, the Colombian repre- 
sentative (Urrutia) stated that, since he understood discussions between the 
foreign ministers of the United States, France and the United Kingdom were 
continuing seeking a solution to the question of Trieste, he favored postponing 
further discussion until November 4, under rule 33 of the rules of procedure, 
Mr. Vyshinsky immediately objected, arguing that it was not the duty of the 
Security Council to cooperate with the violations of the terms of the peace 
treaty by awaiting the results of three-power discussion but to protect the treaty 
terms by preventing the violation and removing the obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of peace in the area. Mr. Urrutia retorted by pointing out that the solu- 
tion proposed by the Soviet representative — the appointment of a governor — 
had already been tried without success simply because the big powers failed 
to agree upon a governor. In fact, Mr. Urrutia commented, the United King- 
dom had proposed Colonel Fluckiger as governor in 1947 only to have his can- 
didacy rejected by the Soviet representative. After further exchanges between 
members of the Council, and elaboration by Mr. Vyshinsky of the major argu- 
ments he had presented earlier, the Council voted by 9 to 1 (USSR) with 1 
abstention (Lebanon) to postpone discussion of the problem until November 
2, 1953.” 

On November 2, the Greek representative (Kyrou) immediately moved that, 
since discussions were continuing with reports of progress, the Council should 
postpone discussion until November 23. After extended comment by Mr. 
Vyshinsky opposing the move and charging that the Council was again partici- 
pating in an evasion of its responsibilities, Mr. Kyrou’s motion was accepted by 
a similar vote: 9 to 1 (USSR) with 1 abstention (Lebanon). On November 2, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Lodge (United States) the Council by a similar vote, 
and after similar protests by Mr. Vyshinsky, agreed to postpone further discus- 
sion until the period December 8 to 15, 1953.” 


The Palestine Question: The Question of Work on the West Bank of the 
River in the Demilitarized Zone 
On October 16 the permanent representative of Syria to the United Nations 


(Rafik Asha) requested the president of the Security Council to convene a 
meeting of the Security Council to consider the question of work being done by 


*See Security Council, Official Records, 1° See ibid., 628th meeting. 
625th meeting. 4 Tbid., 634th meeting; ibid., 641st meeting. 
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Israel in the demilitarized zone the purpose of which was to change the bed of 
the river Jordan to divert the waters into a new channel flowing through Israeli 
territory. The Syrian representative charged that this work was a) contrary 
to article 5 of the armistice agreement; b) a deprivation of irrigation waters to 


. riparian inhabitants; and c) an alteration of the military situation in favor of 


Israel. Further, General Bennike, Chairman of the Syrian-Israel Armistice Com- 
mission had requested Israel authorities to call a halt to the operations but Israel 
had refused to comply.” 

When the subject was taken up on October 27, 1953, the Pakistani represen- 
tative (Zafrullah Khan) introduced a draft resolution by which the Council 
would request the Israeli authorities to cease working in the zone pending con- 
sideration of the question. He emphasized that, if this were not done, the 
Council might be faced with a fait accompli should it ultimately agree with 
Syrian objections. Since the Kibya incident was also to be considered by the 
Council and General Bennike had been asked to report in person on that ques- 
tion, the Council on October 27 decided to request him to report on the subject. 
On October 30 General Bennike informed the Council that work on the dam 
ceased on October 28.” 

When substantive discussion was resumed on October 30, the Syrian repre- 
sentative (Zeineddine), after an extensive review of the history of negotiations 
of the Syrian-Israel armistice and of the armistice machinery, stated the nature 
of the problem and of Syria’s complaints. All of the river Jordan between 
Lakes Huleh and Tiberias flowed through the demilitarized zone, forming the 
main geographical feature of the middle section thereof. The work on which 
the Israeli had embarked on September 2 consisted of canalizing the river and 
diverting it from the demilitarized zone into Israel-controlled territory. Without 
the river, the zone would be meaningless from a military point of view. The 
Israelis, the Syrian representative charged, were engaged in stealing the river 
and could, through control of the flow of water, change the nature of the mili- 
tary arrangements at will. Further, control of the flow of water would put the 
whole civilian population at the mercy of Israel through Israel’s control of water 
needed for irrigation, crops and cattle. As a sub-argument to his main thesis, 
Mr. Zeineddine added the charge that most of the land in the demilitarized zone 
was owned by Arabs, that the Israeli could not legally expropriate the land 
since such action would be an act of sovereignty which Israel could not exercise 
in the zone itself. Mr. Zeineddine called upon the Council to provide positive 
decisions and proper sanctions. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Eban (Israel) made the following points: 1) The canal, 
designed to provide hydroelectric power, was being built under a concession 
granted in 1926 and was thus a legally established right deriving from a period 
prior to Israel’s establishment. 2) The river Jordan flowed through Israeli terri- 
tory into Lake Huleh, thence into Lake Tiberias, entering Arab territory for the 
first time south of the latter lake in an area occupied by the Hashemite Kingdom 


2 Document $/3108/Rev.1. 1%3See Security Council, Official Records, 
633d meeting. 
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of Jordan. At no point did the Syrian border come closer than 50 meters to the 
banks of the Jordan. 3) For Syria to control Israel’s meager water supply system 
would be dangerous in the extreme. Israel’s control of Jordan water would 
have no such dangerous implications for Syria in the light of Syria’s ample water 
supplies. 4) The work undertaken was consistent with the principles laid down 
by the Security Council in 1951 for civilian work in the demilitarized zone. 
5) The comparison between this project and that designed to drain the Huleh 
marshes, to which Syria also took exception, constituted an exact parallel. In 
the Huleh marsh problem, the Security Council approved the continuation of the 
drainage scheme. The principles established, therefore, were a) a responsible 
bias in favor of the continuation of development projects and b) a recognition 
of private rights. 6) the canal project a) did not require any digging on Arab- 
owned land; b) should not create fear in regard to water supply since the Israel 
government was prepared to make a binding agreement in regard to the provi- 
sion of irrigation water for the Buteiha Farm area; and c) did not enter into the 
question of military advantage for one side or another since this limitation of 
activity by one side or the other applied during the period of the truce —a 
period which had been superseded by the armistice agreement.” 

After a series of additional extensive exchanges between Mr. Eban and Mr. 
Zeineddine — in which Mr. Eban emphasized the socially constructive nature of 
the canal project and Mr. Zeineddine emphasized the elements of violation of 
the demilitarized zone on the one hand and the potential deprivation of irriga- 
tion waters to Arab settlements on the other — Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) re- 
quested specific information from the Secretariat or General Bennike in response 
to the following questions: 1) what was the area of the Buteiha Farm receiving 
irrigation from the Jordan; 2) what was the total area of the Buteiha Farm and 
what part of it was capable of receiving irrigation from the Jordan if no inter- 
ference with the flow of the river existed; and 3) were there any other lands, not 
merely in the demilitarized zone, which received irrigation or derived any other 
advantage from the river. In additon, he asked whether water diverted for 
hydroelectric power might later be returned to the river bed and, if this were 
done, would the volume of water or degree of salinity of water in Lake Tiberias 
be affected.” 

General Bennike replied to these questions by saying a) that approximately 
18,280 dunams (4,570 acres) were under irrigation at the Buteiha Farm; b) 
that about 5,000 dunams in the demilitarized zone were under irrigation of 
which 2,924 dunams belonged to owners of the Buteiha Farm; and c) that he 
was not in a position to answer adequately the questions concerning the effect of 
hydroelectric development. However, he stated that a problem would arise if, 
following the conversion of the Israeli project into an irrigation project, the 
volume of the waters of Lake Tiberias and the river Jordan below the lake were 
reduced and their salinity increased. In that instance, the interests of the state 
of Jordan would be affected. 


4 Thid. % See ibid., 639th meeting. 
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The Pakistani representative (Zafrullah Khan) then stated that the basic ques- 
tion was whether Israel had the right to start a construction project in the 
demilitarized zone. After an examination of the record of previous Council 
discussions, he believed that neither side could exercise any rights pertaining 
to sovereignty in the area. While it could be conceded that the project was 
intended to operate as a beneficent project for the state of Israel, it would 
nevertheless seriously contravene the actual provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment. Therefore, Sir Zafrulla felt, work on the project should be stopped until 
the parties could come to an agreement with respect to og 

No further discussion took place during the period under review. 


The Palestine Question: The Incident at Qibiya (Kibya) 

On October 17, 1953, the representatives of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, in identical letters, requested the president of the Security 
Council to call an urgent meeting to consider tension between Israel and neigh- 
boring states with particular reference to acts of violence occurring at Kibya,” 
suggesting that the chief of staff of the Truce Supervision Organization (General 
Bennike) report in person. At the 626th meeting on October 19 the Council 
approved the proposal. 

General Bennike preceded his specific report on the Kibya incident, at the 
630th meeting of the Council on October 27, 1953, by a brief resume of border 
relations between Israel and Jordan during the year. A total of seven incidents 
of violence had occurred from January through May. Jordan had been respon- 
sible for four, Israel for two and, in one case, it had proved impossible to deter- 
mine which side fired the first shot. During the night of October 14-15, a 
group of Israeli soldiers, armed with machine guns, TNT, two-inch mortar shells 
and incendiary bombs had raided the village of Kibya demolishing between 
thirty and forty buildings, killing 42 people and wounding 15 others. The 
Mixed Armistice Commission, against the vote of the Israeli representative, 
adopted a resolution in an emergency meeting stating what the situation had 
been and deciding that it was important that Israeli authorities take the most 
vigorous measures to prevent the recurrence of such aggression. The Acting 
Chairman of the Commission stated to General Bennike that, after an examina- 
tion of the village and of the available evidence, it was his estimation that 
between 250 to 300 well-trained Israeli soldiers carried out the operation. Gen- 
eral Bennike expressed the opinion that the history of the previous eight months 
gave evidence of increasing tension, despite high level talks between both sides 
and local commanders meetings, largely because of the problem of infiltration. 
This was peculiarly difficult to handle on the Israel-Jordanian border because 
the demarcation line divided the area haphazardly, separating, in some in- 
stances, Arab villages from their lands.” General Bennike’s oral report was 
later supplemented by detailed written answers to a series of specific questions 


* See ibid., 645th meeting. % See Security Council, Official Records, 
* Documents $/3109-S/3111. 630th meeting. 
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asked by Council members relating to the incident itself, its background, the 
general implementation of armistice agreements, and related matters.” 

Substantive discussion began at the 635th meeting on November 9, 1953, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) suggested that the evidence submitted 
by General Bennike that Israel military forces were implicated was completely 
convincing and it was very difficult for the Israel government to escape respon- 
sibility for the attack. The United Kingdom believed that every effort should 
be made to encourage local cooperation. These sentiments were shared by the 
French and United States representatives as well. 

Mr. Eban (Israel) stated that his government regarded the loss of innocent 
lives at Kibya with profound regret. The attack was an unfortunate explosion of 
pent-up feeling on the side of the Israelis after the provocation of brutal attacks 
from Jordan. Kibya, he stated, could only be understood against the general 
background of Israeli-Arab relations and the basic disease of the original bellig- 
erency and hostility of the Arabs. The border situation resembled that of a 
political, economic and military seige against Israel and the weight of respon- 
sibility lay with those who insisted on maintaining hostile policies against his 
country. He proposed that the Council should 1) note that the tension arose 
from the absence of peaceful relations; 2) remind the parties that the main 
objective of the armistice agreements was to achieve permanent peace; 3) re- 
mind the Arab states they had not implemented earlier decisions of the Council 
against blockade; 4) note that the most specific source of tension was marauding 
into Israel territory, especially from the Kingdom of Jordan; and 5) call the 
signatories of the armistice agreements into direct negotiation with a view to the 
replacement of the armistice agreements by the final peace settlement. 

Mr. Malik (Lebanon) believed that the mildest form of Council action should 
be to require Israel to pay compensation and that the Council should wam 
Israel that repetition of such acts would lead to the consideration of appropriate 
measures under Chapter VII of the Charter.” The Jordanian representative 
(Haikal) expressed doubts as to whether the Israeli really wanted peace, as 
Mr. Eban had protested. He stated that there was a considerable difference 
between the individual infiltration into Israeli territory by Arabs who wished 
to get in touch with their relatives and the armed, formal attack by Israeli 
soldiers against Jordanian villages. Each government was responsible for its 
own frontiers, and Jordan had consistently policed its frontier with Israel and 
actually imprisoned many who sought to cross into Israel. This was, of course, 
evidence of Jordan’s willingness to do its best to live up to the armistice agree- 
ments. Israel, he believed, should be a) condemned in the strongest language 
for the Kibya massacre; b) asked to proceed with the trial and punishment of 
all the responsible Israeli officers; c) asked to prevent a repetition; and d) 
deprived of all military or financial aid without specific guarantees that such 
help would not contribute to further aggression.” 

Subsequent discussion, while containing a number of additional interchanges 


19 See ibid., 635th meeting, Annex. *1 See ibid., 638th meeting. 
© See ibid., 637th meeting. 
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between Mr. Eban, Mr. Haikal and Mr. Malik (Lebanon) on the facts of the 
Kibya incident, centered largely around a draft resolution introduced by Mr. 
Wadsworth (United States) on behalf of his government, France and the 
United Kingdom. This draft, after recalling a series of previous Council resolu- 
tions on the Palestine question, would 1) find that the retaliatory action at 
Kibya constituted a violation of the cease-fire provisions; 2) express the strong- 
est censure of the action and call upon Israel to take effective measures to pre- 
vent future actions; 3) note that there had been evidence of crossing the 
demarcation line by unauthorized persons and request the government of Jordan 
to continue and strengthen measures already underway to prevent such cross- 
ings; 4) recall the obligations of both parties to ensure effective cooperation; 
and 5) request the Secretary-General to consider ways of strengthening the 
Truce Supervision Organization and ask the Chief of Staff to report within three 
months.” 

On November 23, 1953, Mr. Eban in a letter to the Secretary-General for- 
mally invoked Article XII of the Israel-Jordan General Armistice Agreement, 
calling for direct negotiation between the two parties and drew to the attention 
of the Secretary-General the fact that, under Article XII(3) participation in 
such a conference was obligatory upon the parties.” In his statement to the 
Council the following day, Mr. Eban pointed out that the Council was con- 
fronted with two alternative lines of action: approval of the joint draft resolu- 
tion, or approval of his suggestion for direct talks. He criticized the draft 
resolution as placing a lugubrious concentration upon the tragedy of the past, 
including intemperate denunciation and being timid in action. His govern- 
ment’s proposal, on the other hand, Mr. Eban thought to be constructive. Two 
assumptions had dominated international relations in the area: the assumption 
that the Arab states had a sovereign right to perpetuate the armistice agree- 
ments without modification, and the assumption that the Arab states had a 
sovereign right never to talk to Israel unless some prior condition favorable to 
them had been carried out in advance. The constructive innovation of the Israel 
proposal, paralleling a growing international tendency toward direct negotia- 
tion, might have far-reaching benefits in lessening tension in the area. Further- 
more, the joint draft resolution, by omitting references to earlier Security 
Council resolutions in which specific obligations were enumerated for the Arab 
states actually constituted a step backward. Even worse, in Mr. Eban’s opinion, 
was the absence in the draft resolution of any specific reference to the need to 
negotiate a permanent peace agreement. This would be interpreted by the 
people of Israel as a fundamental and alarming change in policy on the part of 
the three sponsoring powers. 

Without additional discussion, the joint draft resolution was put to a vote on 
November 24, 1953 and approved by 9 votes in favor, none opposed and 2 
abstentions (Lebanon and USSR).™ In the following session, Mr. Malik 
(Lebanon) explained that his abstention arose from his feeling that the joint 


2 Document S/3139. See Security Council, Official Records, 
* Document $/3140. 642d meeting. 
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draft resolution failed in four particulars to be sufficiently critical of Israel, and, 
further, that it contained no reference to the resolutions of the General Assembly 
on Palestine. 


Other Matters 


Application of Japan and San Marino to become Parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice: Japan and San Marino, on October 26 and No- 
vember 6, respectively, requested the Secretary-General to inform the Security 
Council and the General Assembly of their desire to become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 93(2) of the Statute.” At the 641st meeting, both communications 
were referred without objection to the Committee of Experts,” which reported 
in both cases by a vote of 10 to 0 with 1 abstention( USSR) that the Security 
Council recommend to the Assembly that the applicant state could become a 
party to the Statute on the date of the deposit with the Secretary-General of an 
instrument containing a) acceptance of the provisions of the Statute, b) ac- 
ceptance of all the obligations of a Member of the United Nations under Article 
94 of the Charter, and c) an undertaking to contribute to the expenses of the 
Court such equitable amounts as the Assembly might assess from time to time 
after consultation.” On December 3, 1953, the Security Council, by a vote in 
each instance of 10 to 0 with 1 abstention (USSR) approved the draft proposals 
of the Committee of Experts. 


Election of a Member of the International Court of Justice: On August 4, 
1953, the Secretary-General informed the members of the Security Council 
that the president of the International Court of Justice had notified him of the 
resignation of Judge Sergei Alexandrovich Golunsky from the Court owing to 
ill health. Judge Golunsky had been elected in 1951 to serve until 1961.” On 
August 12 at the 618th meeting, the Council accordingly decided that the elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy would occur during the eighth session of the Assembly. 

On November 27, 1953 by secret ballot the Security Council chose Feodor 
Ivanovich Kozhevnik6v as its candidate. Mr. Kozhevnikov received 9 votes to 1 
for Mr. de Lavalle, with one ballot being blank. On the same day the Council 
was informed that the General Assembly had cast an absolute majority of votes 
for Mr. Kozhevnikov.” 


> See Documents $/3126 and $/3137. %8 Security Council, Official Records, 645th 
26 Security Council, Official Records, 64lst meeting. 

meeting. 7® Document S/3078. 
27 See Documents $/3146 and $/3147. * Security Council, Official Records, 644th 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Judgments 

Minquiers and Ecrehos Case: In a judgment of November 17, 1953, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice unanimously found that jurisdiction over the island 
groups of Minquiers and Ecrehos was vested in the United Kingdom.’ The 
Court interpreted the special agreement concluded between the United King- 
dom and France on September 24, 1951, by which the Court was seized of the 
dispute, as eliminating the possibility of finding the territories to be res nullius 
or having a status of condominium. The Court further interpreted the phrase 
“in so far as they are capable of appropriation” as meaning that the Court was 
asked to determine which party had sovereignty over each island group and 
not the sovereignty of individual units of which each group consisted.’ 

While the United Kingdom had presented arguments based on ancient title, 
dating back to the conquest of England by William the Conqueror in 1066, the 
United Kingdom government contended that it had established title “by long 
continued effective possession alone” evidenced by acts which manifested a 
continuous display of sovereignty over both the Minquiers and Ecrehos Islands.’ 

France argued that it possessed original title to the islands and had at all 
times confirmed that title by an effective exercise of sovereignty. France 
further contended that the United Kingdom had not had effective possession of 
the islands at the time of the Treaty of Paris of 1259 which made effective 
possession the necessary condition for English sovereignty over the Channel 
Islands. In addition, France argued that by a fisheries convention concluded 
between the United Kingdom and France in 1839 both island groups had been 
within a common fisheries zone; subsequent acts relating to the two island 
groups, could not, it was therefore contended, be regarded as altering the sov- 
ereignty as it had existed at the time the convention was concluded. Even if 
the Court did not accept 1839 as the “critical date”, the French argument con- 
cluded, the evidence of subsequent acts of sovereignty brought forth by the 
United Kingdom did not satisfy the conditions required by international law 
for the acquisition or preservation of territorial sovereignty, whereas France, 
on the other hand, had performed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 
necessary acts of sovereignty.’ 

After an examination of the medieval treaties and documents submitted by 
both parties, the Court concluded that “for the purpose of deciding the present 
case it is . . . not necessary to solve these historical controversies. The Court 
considers it sufficient to state as its view that even if the kings of France did 
have an original feudal title in respect to the Channel Islands, such a title must 
have lapsed as a consequence of the events of the year 1204 [when the Duchy 

‘For information on previous action on this of November 17th, 1953: 1.C.J. Reports 1953, 
case, see International Organization, VI, p. 107, __p. 52-53. 


295 and 623. 3 Ibid., p. 50. 
* The Minquiers and Ecrehos case, Judgment * Ibid., p. 50-51. 
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of Normandy was dismembered and the Anglo-Norman forces driven out of 
continental Normandy by King Philip Augustus of France] and following years, 
Such an alleged original feudal title of the kings of France could to-day produce 
no legal effect, unless it had been replaced by another title valid according to 
the law at the time of replacement.” 

In regard to the French contention that 1839 should be taken as the “critical 
date”, the Court held that the fisheries convention of that date had established 
a regime of common use of the waters within a prescribed area and could not be 
interpreted as precluding either party from relying on subsequent acts to estab- 
lish a claim of sovereignty to the islands themselves. In fact, the Court pointed 
out, when a controversy developed between the French and United Kingdom 
governments as to the sovereignty of the islands in 1886 and 1888, France had 
relied on acts after that date to support its claims of sovereignty.° 

The Court then examined separately the claims on the Ecrehos and Minquiers 
Islands. Evidence of the exercise of criminal and civil jurisdiction over the 
Ecrehos from Jersey and records of parochial rates and local taxes being levied 
over the Ecrehos from Jersey were submitted in support of the United Kingdom 
claim. 

In assessing the relative strength of the opposing claims to the Ecrehos, the 
Court found that in the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Ecrehos Islands 
were considered and treated as an integral part of the fief of the Channel Islands 
which were held by the English king; during the greater part of the nineteenth 
and in the twentieth centuries, the Court also maintained, the United Kingdom 
had exercised state functions in respect to the Ecrehos. The Court therefore 
concluded that sovereignty over the Ecrehos belonged to the United Kingdom.’ 

In relation to the Minquiers, the Court found that jurisdiction over ship- 
wrecks had since the seventeenth century been exercised by the United King- 
dom, and that, as in the case of the Ecrehos, the United Kingdom had exercised 
civil and criminal jurisdiction from Jersey and had levied and collected taxes on 
the Minquiers. The Court concluded that sovereignty over the Minquiers also 
belonged to the United Kingdom.* 

Individual concurring opinions were attached by Judges Basdevant and 
Carneiro; also appended to the judgment of the Court was a declaration by 
Judge Alvarez that, while he concurred in the conclusions reached in the Court's 
judgment, he felt that in their written and oral arguments, the parties “had 
attributed excessive importance to historic titles and that they have not suff- 
ciently taken into account the state of international law or its present tendencies 
in regard to territorial sovereignty”.’ 


Cases before the Court 


Nottebohm Case: On November 18, 1953, the Court handed down a judg- 
ment on a preliminary objection of the Guatemalan government in the Notte- 


5 Ibid., p. 56. 5 Ibid., p. 72. 
* Ibid., p. 58-59. ® Ibid., p. 73. 
' Tbid., p. 67. 
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bohm Case (Liechtenstein v. Guatemala). In a communication dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1952, Guatemala had contended that its acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court had been subject to certain reservations, specifically 
that its acceptance of Article 36, paragraphs 1 and 2, on January 27, 1947, had 
been limited to a period of five years," expiring at the end of January 26, 1952. 
‘from this moment,” Guatemala contended, “the International Court of Justice 
has no jurisdiction to treat, elucidate or decide cases which would affect Guate- 
mala, except if Guatemala prolongs the duration of its declaration, submits 
itself by depositing a new declaration with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, or signs a special protocol of submission with any other interested 
State”. The government of Liechtenstein requested the Court to adjudicate 
this challenge to its jurisdiction under Article 36 (6) of the Statute. Guate- 
mala, however, contended that Article 36 (6) related only to the application of 
paragraph 2 of that article; that is, that the Court was empowered to determine 
oly whether a claim fell under the categories of disputes listed in that article. 
The Court held that paragraph 6 was drafted in the broadest terms and could 
not be interpreted to support the Guatemalan contention. 

Turning to the argument that the Court ceased to have jurisdiction because 
of the five-year limit placed upon Guatemala’s acceptance of the optional clause, 
the Court held that at the time the application instituting proceedings was 
fled, December 17, 1951, both Guatemala and Liechtenstein were bound by 
their declarations accepting the optional clause. The Court continued that 
“once the Court has been regularly seized, the Court must exercise its powers, 
as these are defined in the Statute . . . An extrinsic fact such as the subsequent 
lapse of the Declaration, by reason of the expiry of the period or by denuncia- 
tion, cannot deprive the Court of the jurisdiction already established.” 

The Court, therefore, unanimously rejected the objection of Guatemala and 
resumed proceedings on the merits of the dispute. January 20, 1954, was 
fixed as the date for the filing of the counter-memorial of Guatemala; February 
%, 1954, for the reply of Liechtenstein; and April 10, 1954, for the rejoinder 
of Guatemala. 


Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943: By an order of 
November 3, 1953, the Court suspended proceedings on the merits of the case 
of the monetary gold removed from Rome in 1943 (Italy v. United Kingdom, 
France and United States)” in order to give the Italian government an oppor- 
tunity to define its position and submit documents supporting a preliminary 
question filed with the Court on October 30, 1953. The Court established 
December 15, 1953, as the time limit by which Italy was to submit a written 
statement and documents and February 15, 1954, as the time limit for the 
presentation by the other parties to the dispute of their written statements, 
observations and submissions.” 


“For previous action on this case, see Inter- 13 [bid., p. 122-123. 
national Organization, VI, p. 107, 295 and 429. For previous information on this case, see 
"See Nottebohm Case (Preliminary Objec- International Organization, VII, p. 406. 
tion), Judgment of November 18th, 1953: I.C.]. % Case of the monetary gold removed from 
Reports 1953, p. 113, for the text of the declar- Rome in 1943, Order of November 3rd, 1953: 
ation of January 27, 1947. I.C.]. Reports, 1953, p. 44-45. 


® Ibid., p. 115. 











II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Agricultural Development in Latin America 


In a general introduction to a survey of agricultural development in Latin 
America published recently by the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
Director-General (Dodd) stressed the importance of the problem for the future 
development of the region.’ He pointed out that if the current rate of popula- 
tion increase continued, the population of the region would increase by 25 per- 
cent in the next ten years; in order to maintain even present standards of food 
consumption, therefore, agricultural output would have to be increased. In 
fact, he continued, per capita consumption had been rising, largely through 
decreased exports of food and increased imports of food; the implications of 
this policy were, however, undesirable in terms of the region’s long-range 
development. Mr. Dodd emphasized that Latin America depended almost 
solely on the export of raw materials, largely agricultural products, for earning 
foreign exchange; a reduction in its earnings of foreign exchange resulting from 
fewer exports, coupled with the expenditure of a larger proportion of available 
foreign exchange for food imports, he pointed out, would delay general eco- 
nomic development which required large imports of industrial material. In 
order, therefore, to maintain the rate of economic development and at the same 
time to improve levels of food consumption, it was extremely important to in- 
crease greatly food and agricultural production. 

The report contained a review of agricultural plans and programs in Latin 
America and the 1956-1957 agricultural production targets and estimates. It 
was pointed out that the manner in which these programs were realized was of 
the utmost importance; in order not to interfere with industrialization, emphasis 
should be laid on raising agricultural efficiency and the productivity of land and 
labor. Priority must be given to projects yielding the greatest return for the 
least expenditure of resources.’ 

The remainder of the report dealt with programs in the fields of expansion 
of the cultivated area, crop and livestock improvement, farm mechanization, 
and fisheries and forestry development. In a concluding chapter on economic 
measures affecting agricultural expansion, the report dealt with such subjects as 
agricultural price policies, the investment of foreign capital and agricultural 
credit. 


Agriculture in Asia and the Far East 


In October FAO released a report on agriculture in Asia and the far east, its 
development and outlook,’ which contained the report of the FAO regional 


1Food and Agriculture Organization, Pros- *Food and Agriculture Organization, Agri- 
pects for Agricultural Development in Latin culture in Asia and the Far East: Development 
America, Rome, p. iii. and Outlook, Rome, October 1953. 

2 Ibid., p. 68. 
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meeting on this question held in Bangalore, India, July 27 through August 5, 
1953, and a working paper prepared by FAO for discussion at the regional 
meeting as revised in the light of additional information furnished there. 

Thirteen states had sent delegates to the regional meeting. Ten resolutions 
were adopted by which the meeting: 1) approved a proposed training center in 
experimental design and sample surveys to be held in India in 1954 under joint 
FAO-Indian sponsorship; 2) recommended that FAO continue to review the 
rice situation and that, should any disequilibrium between supplies and effec- 
tive demand appear likely, FAO, in cooperation with ECAFE, consult gov- 
emments in the region with a view to initiating informal discussions; 3) 
recommended that a meeting of experts of the region be held to advise member 
governments on methods of improving the production and distribution of milk; 
4) recommended that efforts to promote training courses in fishing be intensified 
and that the expanded technical assistance program could profitably direct its 
attention to initiating practical coordinated research programs on problems com- 
mon to more than one government; 5) welcomed the report of ECOSOC con- 
cerning a proposed international development fund; 6) recommended the estab- 
lishment of a working group on methods of crop and livestock insurance; 7) 
endorsed the recommendations on storage and processing of the special rice 
meeting; 8) recommended that the FAO Conference at its seventh session take 
all possible measures to further the objective of price stability in the interna- 
tional market for primary goods; 9) recommended that studies on price policies, 
similar to that made in relation to rice by the special rice meeting, be extended 
to other crops, that FAO examine the possibility of preparing parity indices 
showing the relationship between prices of rice in importing and exporting 
countries, prices of important competing crops, and prices of agricultural com- 
modities and important industrial commodities in which the farmers of the 
region were interested, and that FAO assist member governments to examine 
the feasibility of utilizing buffer funds and buffer stocks for stabilizing farm 
prices and farm incomes; and 10) recommended that, subject to the availability 
of technical assistance funds, FAO hold a land problems seminar in the region 
in 1954 or 1955.* 

The second part of the FAO study was devoted to an appraisal of the present 
situation and possible future development of agriculture in Asia and the far 
east. In 1952-1953, despite increases in total food production, production per 
capita was only 83 percent of pre-war, the report revealed; if the production 
targets for 1956-1957 were realized, the general level of agricultural production 
would be 15 percent higher but would only go half-way toward restoring the 
pre-war level of output per person. FAO, according to the report, considered 
this region to contain the “hard core” of the world’s food problems.’ Even 
under the most favorable circumstances, a major expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction would be a gigantic undertaking in a region of such size and with such 
dense population. As had been observed in the survey dealing with Latin 


*See ibid., Part I, p. 43-52 for the texts of 5 Ibid., Part II, p. 1. 
these resolutions. 
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America summarized above, reduced agricultural exports and increased imports 
had had serious consequences for economic development programs.‘ 

After surveying the agricultural development plans and programs of coun- 
tries and territories in the region, the report assessed the implications of these 
programs on the assumption that they would be realized. Separate chapters 
were devoted to programs for the development of land and water resources, 
crop and livestock improvement, fisheries development, forestry problems and 
the use of forest products, economic policies and measures, and methods for 
reaching the farmer. 


Agriculture in the Near East 


The report of the third FAO regional meeting on food and agricultural pro- 
grams and outlook in the near east, which had been held in Cairo, September 
1 to 9, 1953, and a working paper prepared for the meeting were included in a 
survey released by FAO in November 1953." 

Ten states were represented at the meeting. Among the resolutions adopted 
were the following: 1) that government agricultural extension services be ex- 
panded; 2) that FAO grant fellowships for study of agricultural statistics; 3) that 
FAO study the feasibility of establishing a working group for the region to col- 
lect information on intra-regional trade in agricultural commodities and methods 
of increasing this trade; 4) that FAO study methods of increasing funds for 
investment in agriculture in the region; 5) that the Director-General explore 
the possibility of having important FAO technical publications translated into 
Arabic; 6) that FAO serve as a central coordinating body to stimulate and 
integrate international action for desert locust control; 7) that FAO study eco- 
nomic incentives which could be used to increase agricultural production and 
methods of decreasing fluctuation in internal and external prices of farm prod- 





ucts; 8) that FAO members review the implications of the present financial 
limitations of FAO; 9) that a training center for rangers be established in Syria ' 
and that early steps be taken to collect forestry statistics; 10) that FAO arrange | 
a seminar on land problems in the region in 1954 or 1955; 11) that FAO arrange | 
a special meeting on farm machinery and agricultural implements in 1954; 12) | 
that each country conduct periodic surveys of diet and nutrition; 13) that FAO | 
establish a rust institute in Egypt and station a full-time specialist on wheat and 
barley breeding at the regional office. 

The second part of the report, which contained a survey of present agricul- 
tural production in the region and future prospects, revealed that since 195], 
per capita production had exceeded pre-war figures and that, if the long-range 
plans then under consideration by governments in the region were successful, 
the region would emerge as a net exporter of food. Although this was true for 
the region as a whole, it was revealed, expansion of production had been con- 
centrated largely in food-surplus countries rather than food deficit countries. 


6 Ibid., p. 12. ture in the Near East: Development and Out- 
' Food and Agriculture Organization, Agricul- look, Rome, November 1953. 
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Another problem raised in the survey was the growing disparity of available 
investment resources, especially as between oil-producing countries and other 
countries of the region; the absence of adequate investment capital in the latter, 
it was stated, might retard their long-range economic growth. 

After a review of the current status of food and agricultural planning in the 
near east and targets and estimates for production in 1956, the survey dealt 
with such special problems as development of land and water resources with 
special reference to irrigation, farm mechanization, crop and livestock improve- 
ment, and economic measures affecting agricultural production. 


Other Matters 


Delegates and observers from thirteen European countries met in Rome 
during the period reviewed and agreed upon a constitution for a European 
commission on control of foot and mouth disease which most delegates felt 
would be acceptable to their governments. A committee comprised of Denmark, 
Ireland, Italy, the United Kingdom, the International Office of Epizootics, and 
the Organization of European Economic Cooperation was established to work 
out the functions, plans, and arrangements of the commission in detail so that 
it could begin operations immediately upon approval of the constitution." 

The main item on the agenda of a regional meeting on nutrition which was 
held in the summer of 1953 in Bandung, Indonesia, was protein malnutrition 
in mothers, infants and children. Thirty delegates and observers from eleven 
countries and five international organizations attended the meeting.’ 

A joint session of the FAO Forestry Commission and the Timber Committee 
of the Economic Commission for Europe began in Geneva on October 5, 1953. 
The joint session recommended that a meeting of experts be held to study the 
report on “European Timber Trends and Prospects”. Stockholm was the site 
of the sixth session of the FAO Technical Panel on Wood Chemistry which was 
held in the fall of 1953.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Eighth Annual Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development was held in Washington from Sep- 
tember 9 to 12, 1953, under the chairmanship of Mohamad Ali, Minister of 
Finance and Economic Affairs of Pakistan. Two of the six plenary meetings 
were joint sessions with the Board of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund. On September 11 an informal panel discussion was held on the subject 
of private international investment in under-developed countries. 

In presenting to the Board of Governors the eighth annual report of the Bank,’ 

*United Nations, Bulletin, XV, p. 169. " Ibid., p. 250. 


* Ibid. ‘For summary of this report, see Inter- 
® Ibid. national Organization, VII, p. 561. 
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Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, outlined Bank activities during the | 
preceding year. Stating that the bulk of the Bank’s investment operations had | 
been in the field of public utilities, especially of electric power, Mr. Black felt 
that the mobilization of investment funds for the expansion of power services in 
the Bank’s under-developed member countries presented a financial problem 
“of the most urgent importance and of the greatest complexity”.* He saw con. 
siderable merit in the view that, to the maximum possible extent, those who 
used power should contribute more than they had done in the past toward 
providing the funds for expansion. Although the flow of funds across national 
borders was somewhat less hazardous than it had been in the first postwar 
years, world economic conditions remained in many ways unfavorable to the 
international movement of capital. Mr. Black stressed that the recent improve- 
ment in the world payments position had not removed the need for a more 
liberal United States policy on foreign trade, and concluded by expressing his 
conviction that international investments would play an increasingly important | 
part in the world-wide effort to encourage trade and raise production. 

The Board of Governors adopted a resolution accepting the financial state- 
ments, auditor's report and administrative budget included in the eighth annual 
report. The period in which the Republic of Indonesia might accept member- 
ship in the Bank was extended until March 16, 1954, unless the Executive 
Directors should deem that extraordinary circumstances warranted further ex- 
tension. Since Czechoslovakia had defaulted for more than two years in paying | 
the Bank the $625,000 due on account of the % percent of the 2 percent of its | 
subscription payable in gold or United States dollars, the Board adopted a reso- | 
lution approving a recommendation of the Executive Directors that Czecho- 
slovakia’s membership in the Bank be suspended effective January 1, 1954, 
unless payment were made by then.’ A motion was submitted by the Governor 
for Sweden, supported by the Governors for Denmark, Finland and Iceland, 
to amend this resolution by adding a provision that the Executive Directors 
should report to the Governors by December 31, 1953, whether Czechoslovakia | 
had made any proposals as to the payment of this amount. The Executive 
Directors were also to report whether they, in view of proposals made, recom- 
mended cancellation of the suspension of membership, in which case the Gover- 
nors would vote without meeting. However, the motion was rejected by the 
Board, which then decided that its ninth annual meeting should convene in 
Washington in September 1954. For the following year the Governor for the _ 
Netherlands was elected chairman and the Governors for China, France, India, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States were elected vice-chairmen of the 
Board. A Procedures Committee was established consisting of the Governors 
for Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, India, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United States. It was to 
be available for consultation at the discretion of the chairman from the end of 





* International Bank for Reconstruction and * Ibid., p. 24. As no payment was received 
Development, Summary Proceedings, Eighth by December 31, 1953, Czechoslovakia was sus- 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors ..., pended from membership in the Bank. 


October 30, 1953, p. 8. 
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ng the | the annual meeting until the election of officers of the Bank at the ninth annual 
' meeting. On a motion by the United States Governor, no action was taken on a 


Czechoslovak draft resolution by which the Board would decide that “the repre- 
sentatives of the Kuomintang group cannot take part in the work of the In- 
tenational Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development because they are not the representatives of China”.* 


Loan Negotiations 

Three loans were announced by the Bank on September 10, 1953. One 
was a loan of $20,000,000 to help finance the construction of a chemical 
pulp mill and a newsprint paper mill in Chile.” The Cia. Manufacturera de 
Papeles y Cartones S.A., a privately owned corporation, and the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Fomento), an agency of the Chilean government, 
were the joint borrowers. Guaranteed by the Chilean government, the loan 
was to be used to pay for imported equipment, and the company was to finance 
the local currency requirements involved in the construction of the two mills, 
the total cost of which was estimated at the equivalent of about $26,000,000. 
Carrying an interest rate of five percent, including the one percent commission 
which, under the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, was allocated to a special re- 
serve, the loan was for a term of seventeen years. Amortization payments were 
to begin May 15, 1958. 

The second, a loan of $14,350,000, was granted to the government of Colom- 
bia to help it carry forward improvements in the national highway system begun 
in 1951 as a matter of pressing importance to the economy.’ The loan would 
also support a long-range, comprehensive road maintenance program being 
undertaken for the first time in Colombia. After the Bank loaned Colombia 
$16,500,000 in April 1951 to pay for imported equipment and materials needed 
to rehabilitate about 1,800 miles of principal highways," difficulties of construc- 
tion on Colombia’s mountainous terrain, frequent landslides, and delays in 
delivery of heavy equipment made it necessary to revise the cost estimates up- 
ward and extend the construction period from mid-1954 to the end of 1955. 
Also, as the project progressed, experience showed that more paving would be 
necessary to enable the roads to withstand traffic and weather conditions, and 
it was then planned to pave over 80 percent of the total mileage rather than the 
fifteen percent originally planned. The total cost of the revised road con- 
struction project and of the initial stages of the maintenance program was esti- 
mated at the equivalent of 274,560,000 pesos, of which 77,125,000 pesos 
($30,850,000) in foreign exchange would be covered by these two Bank loans 
to Colombia. The 1953 loan was for ten years and carried interest of 4% per- 
cent, including the one percent commission allocated to the special reserve. 
Amortization payments were to begin May 15, 1956. 

The third loan announced on September 10 was one of $9,000,000 to the In- 

‘ Ibid., p. 26. * Ibid., 338, September 10, 1953. 


‘International Bank Press Release 337, Sep- ‘For information on this loan, see Inter- 
tember 10, 1953. national Organization, V, p. 594. 
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dustrial Development Bank of Turkey, a privately owned institution which 
helped finance the establishment or expansion of private industrial enterprise 
in Turkey." The Turkish bank would re-lend funds from the Internationa) 
Bank’s loan for projects requiring imports of equipment from abroad. Guar. 
anteed by the Republic of Turkey, this was the second loan made by the Inter. 
national Bank to the Turkish bank.’ The development bank was increasing it 
resources to meet the continuing demands of Turkish industry for new invest. 
ment, and the International Bank’s loan would replenish its foreign exchange 
resources. The loan was for a term of fifteen years and carried an interest rate 
of 4% percent, including the one percent commission allocated to the special 
reserve; amortization payments would begin August 15, 1958. 

In addition, eight other loans were announced by the Bank during the period 
reviewed. Two loans for agricultural development in Panama were made by 
the Bank on September 25: $1,200,000 for the purchase of agricultural machin. 
ery and $290,000 for a grain storage plant.” These amounts were borrowed 
by the Instituto de Fomento Economico (IFE), an autonomous government 
agency, the loans being guaranteed by the government of Panama, which was 
making intensive efforts to encourage agricultural development and was carry- 
ing out a program to improve agricultural techniques through extension services 
and technical advice to farmers. Both loans carried interest of 4% percent, 
including commission of one percent, while amortization payments on both 
were to begin November 15, 1955. The grain storage loan was for a term of 
eight years, while the loan of $1,200,000 was for a term of seven years. 

A loan of $10,000,000 to assist further in the development of southern Italy 
was granted by the Bank on October 7." The borrower was the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno, a government agency charged with the administration of Italy's 
Plan for the Economic and Social Development of the South. The second 
loan of $10,000,000 made by the Bank to the Cassa for this purpose,” this would 


help Italy pay for additional dollar imports needed because of greater economic | 


activity and employment resulting from the plan. The lira counterpart of the 
loan, which was guaranteed by the government of Italy, would be re-lent by 
the Cassa to finance projects supplementary to the plan. Bearing an interest 
rate of five percent, including the one percent commission allocated to the spe- 
cial reserve, the loan was for a term of 25 years. Amortization payments were 
to begin November 1, 1958, and disbursements on the loan were to be geared 
to expenditures by the Cassa for its over-all program. 

Three loans totaling $40,200,000 for the expansion of privately owned elec- 
tric power facilities in Japan were announced by the Bank on October 15." 
They would help finance the construction of three high efficiency thermal elec- 


" [bid., 342, October 7, 1953. 


5 Int tional Bank Press Rel 339, Sep- 
10, 195 a reghcuamnsit i 22 For information on the first loan, made in 


tember 10, 1953. 





* For information on the International Bank’s 
loan of $9,000,000 to the Turkish bank in 
October 1950, see International Organization, V, 
p- 201. 

10 International Bank Press Release 341, Sep- 
tember 25, 1953. 


October 1951, see International Organization, 
VI, p. 113. 

13 International Bank Press Release 343, Octo- 
ber 15, 1953. 
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tric power stations in central and south Japan. Guaranteed by the Japanese 
government, the loans were made to the Japan Development Bank, a govern- 
ment agency established in 1951 to supply long-term credit for high priority 
industrial development and economic reconstruction. The proceeds of the loans 
were to be re-lent by the development bank to three private companies as fol- 
lows: $21,500,000 to the Kansai Electric Power Company, Inc.; $11,200,000 
to the Kyushu Electric Power Company, Inc.; and $7,500,000 to the Chubu 
Electric Power Company, Inc. These concerns were three of nine private com- 

ies organized to take over the operations of all electric utilities in Japan in 
1951 when electric power generating facilities were denationalized. Each loan 
bore interest of five percent, including the usual commission of one percent, and 
was for a term of 20 years. Amortization payments on each were to start Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. As collateral for the loans, the International Bank was to receive 
from the Japanese bank a pledge of obligations which the latter would receive 
from the power companies. 

On December 18 two loans totaling $22,500,000 were made in Brazil by the 
Bank.“ One was a loan of $12,500,000 to the government of Brazil to be used 
primarily to meet part of the cost of importing passenger train units urgently 
required to maintain the suburban service of the Central do Brasil Railroad in 
Rio de Janeiro. It was the second loan of this amount the Bank had made for 
an emergency program to rehabilitate and improve the services of this railroad, 
which connected Brazil's major industrial centers.” Since the Bank had indi- 
cated at the time of the first loan, in June 1952, that it would be prepared to 
consider an additional loan for the suburban service as soon as administration 
and operating conditions on the suburban lines were improved, these improve- 
ments were made. The other loan of December 18 was one of $10,000,000 to 
the Usinas Eletricas do Paranapanema S.A. (USINAS), a corporation owned 
almost entirely by the state of Sao Paulo, and was guaranteed by the Brazilian 
government. Its purpose was to pay for imported equipment for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant at Salto Grande on ‘the Paranapanema River in 
Sao Paulo and associated transmission and distribution facilities in the states of 
Sao Paulo and Parana. The power would serve rapidly growing agricultural 
and urban centers and would help electrify the Sorocabana Railroad, one of the 
state’s important railways. This loan was for a term of 20 years and carried 
interest of five percent including the statutory one percent commission; amorti- 
zation payments were to start July 1, 1958. The railway loan carried an interest 
rate of 4% percent, including the usual one percent commission, and was for a 
term of fifteen years, with amortization payments to begin on July 1, 1959. 


Other Matters 
A net income of $5,285,660 for the three months ending September 30, 1953, 
compared with $4,888,434 for the same period in 1952, was reported by the 


4 Ibid., 347, December 18, 1953. June 1952, see International Organization, VI, 
“ For information on the first loan, made in p. 634. 
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Bank.” Placed in the Supplemental Reserve Against Losses on Loans and 
Guarantees, the net income increased this reserve to $81,799,170. Loan com- 
missions amounting to $2,706,807 credited to the Bank’s special reserve, as 
required by the Articles of Agreement, increased this reserve to $39,943,284, 
Expenses for the three month period totaled $6,265,757, while gross income, 
exclusive of loan commissions, was $11,551,417, as compared to $10,059,824 
in 1952. On September 30 total reserves were $121,742,454. 

Three missions were announced by the Bank during the period under review. 
The first was scheduled to leave Washington September 18 to conduct a gen- 
eral survey of the economy of Nigeria. Visiting that country at the request of 
the Nigerian and United Kingdom governments, it would study Nigeria’s re- 
sources and their potentialities and make recommendations to assist the govern- 
ment in preparing an economic development program.” The tenth general 
economic survey mission to be organized by the Bank and the first to visit 
Africa, the mission expected to spend nearly three months in Nigeria. The 
second mission was to visit Norway at the request of the government. Expect- 
ing to start its work in Oslo on October 23 and to remain in Norway for about 
four weeks, the mission was to study the general economic situation and to 
acquaint the Bank with Norway’s investment plans with a view to possible 
loans.” The third mission was to visit Japan at the request of the Japanese gov- 
ernment.” This mission expected to arrive in Tokyo on November 12 and to 
remain in Japan for about four weeks. Similar in purpose to other Bank mis- 
sions sent to member countries, the mission would seek further to acquaint the 
Bank with Japan’s economic and financial problems and policies, particularly 
those affecting the country’s balance of international payments and its ability to 
finance investments essential for rebuilding and development, and to identify 
those sections of the economy of greatest importance to the attainment of a 
self-sustaining position. 

On September 29 a new issue of $75,000,000 three-year three percent dollar 
bonds of the Bank was marketed by a nationwide underwriting group of 147 
investment firms, jointly headed by Morgan Stanley and Co. and The First 
Boston Corporation. These bonds were offered in the United States market at 
a price of 99% percent and accrued interest to yield approximately 3.13 percent 
to the maturity date of October 1, 1956. They were the third issue of Bank 
bonds to be brought out in the United States on a negotiated underwriting basis. 
Proceeds of this transaction were to be used in the Bank’s general operations. 

The Bank announced that a syndicate of leading Swiss banks would offer 
publicly in Switzerland on November 10 an issue of its Swiss franc bonds. The 
banks were to offer Sw. fr. 50,000,000 (approximately $11,600,000) of 3% per- 
cent fifteen-year bonds, due December 1, 1968, at par. This issue would be 
the fourth public offering of International Bank bonds in Switzerland and would 
bring the total of such bonds issued there to Sw. fr. 245,500,000 (approximately 


16 International Bank Press Release 344, No- 18 Thid., October 20, 1953. 
vember 4, 1953. 19 Thid., November 6, 1953. 
1 Tbid., 340, September 18, 1953. 
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$57,100,000) and the total outstanding to Sw. fr. 218,500,000 (approximately 
$50,800,000 ) .” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 

The first full-length session of the Council of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization since the seventh session of the Assembly opened in Montreal on 
October 7, 1953." Members and chairmen of the Council’s subsidiary organs 
were appointed by the Council upon the nomination of ICAO members: Walter 
Binaghi (Argentina) was reappointed chairman of the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion; Enrique Loaeza (Mexico) was appointed chairman of the Air Transport 
Committee; and Joaquim de Brito Subtil (Portugal) chairman of the Committee 
on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services.’ 

On November 17, the decision of the Council to convene in Paris in February 
1954 a full conference of states concerned to review the ocean weather stations 
program in the north Atlantic was announced; the current agreement was due 
to expire on June 30, 1954. It was further announced on December 3, 1953, 
that the Council would convene a conference on coordination of air transport in 
Europe in Strasbourg in the spring of 1954.*_ The Council also decided to re- 
quest ICAO members to submit their views on proposed constitutional amend- 
ments approved by the seventh Assembly.’ 


Other Matters 


The second regional air navigation meeting for the African-Indian ocean 
area met in Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Canary Islands, from November 17 through 
December 12, 1953, to review and revise the plan for the region drawn up at 
the first meeting in London in April 1949. Plans for the installation of surface 
and upper air observation facilities recommended by the World Meteorological 
Organization were endorsed with some additions. Plans for the organization 
and coordination of search and rescue operations in the area were also revised 
to improve their effectiveness. The meeting revised and amplified the existing 
plan for communication facilities and radio-navigation aids in the region to 
provide for the rapid development of international air operations and high 
altitude jet flights. Arrangements for the adoption in 1954 of the new frequen- 
cies for air-ground high-frequency broadcasts agreed upon at the International 
Telecommunication Conference of 1951 were also made. The governments of 
Egypt and France were reported to be considering the establishment of con- 
trolled airwavs in the region; however, the meeting felt that there was no im- 


* Ibid., 345, November 10, 1953. 4 [bid., November 17, 1953; The Times 

‘For information on previous activities of (London), November 24, 1953. For further 
the Council and on the seventh session of the information on the program, see below, p. 000. 
Assembly, see International Organization, VII. *ICAO News Release, December 3, 1953. 
p. 565-570 5 ICAO Bulletin, November 1953, p. 5. 


27ICAO News Release, October 7, 1953; 
ibid., November 24, 1953. 
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mediate requirement for such a step in the region and proposed only that air 
traffic advisory routes be established as a preliminary step toward a possible 
future airways requirement. The meeting noted improvements in the aero- 
dromes used for international services in the region in the past five years." 

On October 22, 1953, the United States informed ICAO of its intention to 
withdraw from the North Atlantic ocean weather stations program upon the 
expiration of the current agreement on June 30, 1954. The United States felt, 
after a study of the program, that the benefits it derived “are no longer com- 
mensurate with the cost”." On October 26, ICAO revealed that France, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom had informed the organization that they felt the pro- 
gram to be of continuing usefulness and importance." In a further letter dated 
December 22, 1953, the United States announced its decision to send a delega- 
tion to the conference called by the ICAO Council to be held in Paris in Febru- 
ary 1954, to review the north Atlantic program. If an exchange of views at that 
conference revealed a general feeling that the continuation of an international 
ocean program on a modified basis was the best means of satisfying all the inter- 
ests involved, the letter concluded, “the United States would expect to cooperate 
in a modified program, subject to the availability of necessary appropriations 
which it would seek to meet its appropriate share of the costs”.’ 

Japan and China became the 61st and 62d members of ICAO, respectively, 
on October 8, 1953, and January 1, 1954.” 

Australia became the twentieth state to sign the Rome Convention of 1952, 
according to an ICAO announcement in October.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


The 123d session of the Governing Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion met in Geneva, November 24 to 27, 1953. On the basis of the report of 
the United Nations-I[LO Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, the Governing 
Body decided to take the following steps: 1) to appeal to governments which 
had not yet done so to ratify the four ILO conventions which dealt with forced 
labor or indigenous workers; 2) to invite metropolitan governments to consider 
applying the four conventions without modification to all their non-metropolitan 
territories; 3) to consider the desirability of revising the forced labor convention 
adopted by ILO in 1930 to make it provide for the complete suppression of 
forced or compulsory labor in all its forms; and 4) to affirm ILO’s willingness to 
intensify its efforts toward the abolition of forced labor practices of an economic 
character, including practices not envisaged when the conventions were 


adopted. 


®ICAO News Release, November 17, 1953; ® Department of State Press Release 669, 
ibid., December 31, 1953; ibid., January 13, December 22, 1953. 
1954. ” ICAO News Release, December 23; 1954; 
1 Ibid., October 22, 1953; The Times (Lon- ICAO Bulletin, November 1953, p. 8. 
don), October 23, 1953. "ICAO News Release, October 20, 1953. 


SICAO News Release, October 26, 1953, 
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The report of the Committee on Freedom of Association concerning a com- 
plaint against the Polish government by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions was adopted by the Governing Body. The report recom- 
mended that the Governing Body examine further the merits of the charge “that 
the situation in Poland is incompatible with the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion”, to which the Polish government had refused to reply. The report recom- 
mended the dismissal of twelve other complaints as not calling for further 
examination. The Governing Body also decided to change the Committee on 
Freedom of Association’s procedure for the preliminary examination of com- 
plaints alleging infringement of trade union rights which were addressed to 
[LO with a view to their reference to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association. One of the changes approved would permit 
the committee to seek further information from complainants after it had re- 
ceived the replies of governments in regard to complaints made against them. 

In another decision, the Governing Body urged governments to consider ap- 
pointing additional advisers from non-metropolitan territories to their national 
delegations to the ILO General Conference. Wider application of ILO standards 
in non-metropolitan territories was also urged. Consideration of a suggestion 
made by workers’ members that a report be prepared on the possibility of grant- 
ing ILO membership “to those non-metropolitan territories which have reached 
a certain stage of political, economic and social development and which enjoy 
autonomy in the field of labor and social legislation” was postponed until the 
next session of the Governing Body.’ 

The Governing Body also decided to convene the first European regional 
conference of ILO in Brussels toward the end of 1954.’ 


Other Meetings 


The first Asian Maritime Conference, held under the sponsorship of ILO, 
met in Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, October 5 through 14, 1953. Of the twelve coun- 
tries which sent delegations to the conference, ten sent tripartite delegations; 
in addition, observers from other international organizations and non-govern- 
mental organizations attended. Two subjects felt to be of most immediate con- 
cern if the lot of Asian seafarers were to be improved were 1) welfare facilities 
in Asian ports and 2) methods of recruitment and employment. The conference 
drew the urgent attention of Asian members of ILO to the Seamen’s Welfare in 
Ports Recommendations of 1936 and urged governments to pay special atten- 
tion to the organization of tripartite welfare boards, the preparation of a com- 
prehensive review of the amenities available, the expansion of lodging facilities 
and the provision of medical and recreational facilities. Two resolutions were 
adopted on the recruitment and engagement of Asian seafarers; the first, 
adopted unanimously, recommended that the Governing Body invite govern- 
ments concerned to review, in consultation with representatives of shipowners 
and seafarers, the existing systems of recruitment; where existing arrangements 


1ILO News Service, November 27, 1953. 2 1.L.0. News, January 1954. 
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were found to be unsatisfactory, the Governing Body was asked to determin 
what machinery should be established to eliminate the defects. The second 
resolution, approved by a vote of 28 to 9 with 7 abstentions, made detailed 
suggestions on the type of machinery which might be established and invited 
governments concerned to report to ILO at the earliest possible date on the 
action taken to give effect to the resolution. The conference also adopted reso. 
lutions recommending constant review by governments concerned of maritime 
legislation, technical assistance in the field of maritime questions, and the 
desirability of fostering shipowners’ and seafarers’ organizations.’ 
Tripartite delegations from seventeen countries and observers from the Saa 
attended the fifth session of the Coal Mines Committee of ILO held at Dussel. 
dorf, Federal Republic of Germany, November 30 through December 12, 1953, 
In a general report prepared for the meeting by the International Labor Office, 
it was observed that the demand for coal over the last twenty years had not 
increased, due both to more efficient use of coal and to the development ¢ 
other sources of power. The report expressed the view that “increased produc. 
tivity in the mining and transport of coal will play an increasingly important 
part in safeguarding the future of the industry against open competition with 
other types of fuels”. A real danger of unemployment in the industry would 
develop, the report noted, if the accumulation of stocks were continued indef- 
nitely; particular attention should be paid, it was felt, to encouraging coal con 
sumers to spread their requirements over longer periods. It was pointed out 
that improved conditions of employment for coal miners depended upon the 
economic position of the industry. In most countries outside the United States 
and Canada employment in the industry was above pre-war and in almost every 
country wages had risen since the committee’s last meeting. In a chapter on 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the report revealed that the High 
Authority on ECSC would be presented at the Coal Mines Committee’s sessions’ 
In a resolution on productivity adopted by a vote of 68 to 3 with 2 abstentions, 
the committee expressed the view that increased productivity was essential for 
the general improvement of living and working standards of miners and the 
population in general and that it was of basic importance that all workers be 
awarded a just share in the benefits of increased productivity. The committee 
suggested that the ILO General Conference give special consideration to the 
problem of incapacitated workers at its 1954 session. Among the measures 
suggested to raise productivity were the following: 1) technical training for al 
grades of mining personnel; 2) the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence between employers and workers; 3) effective consultation 
between employers’ and workers’ groups; and 4) improvement of working com 
ditions underground. The committee also proposed that measures be taken to 
stabilize manpower and discourage workers from leaving the industry. The 
resolution proposing these measures declared that the fear of unemployment | 
was prejudicial to increased productivity. In a unanimously adopted resolution, 


3 Industry and Labour, X, p. 386-389; ILO ‘ILO News Service, November 18, 1953. 
News Service, October 16, 1953. 
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the committee emphasized the great importance of social welfare services for 
the development of the industry. By a vote of 72 to 2 with 9 abstentions, a 
resolution on young workers was adopted which recommended that, in coun- 
tries where the school-leaving age was less than sixteen, special measures be 
adopted for young workers of less than that age who intended to work in the 


mines.” 


Other Matters 


On November 6, 1953, the Director-General of ILO (Morse) announced the 
receipt of a letter from the Soviet Union expressing the intention of that govern- 
ment to accept the obligations of the ILO constitution; the Soviet note, how- 
ever, indicated that the Soviet Union would not consider itself bound by Article 
$7 (1) of the ILO Constitution which provided that any question or dispute 
relating to the interpretation of the Constitution or any convention should be 
referred to the International Court of Justice. The Soviet government also re- 
served its position regarding all decisions of ILO taken prior to the acceptance 
by the Soviet Union of the obligations of the ILO Constitution.’ In a letter 
of November 16, 1953, the Director-General of ILO (Morse) drew the attention 
of the Soviet government to the fact that the ILO Constitution made no provi- 
sion for membership on the basis on an incomplete acceptance of obligations. 
In view of these circumstances, he concluded, the Soviet government might 
wish to give the matter further consideration.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Eighth Annual Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington jointly with the Board of Governors 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development from September 
9 through 12, 1953, under the chairmanship of Mohamad Ali, Governor for 
Pakistan. 

The eighth annual report of the Fund’ was presented by Ivar Rooth, Manag- 
ing Director, who declared that while the greater part of the international pay- 
ments problem had been met, there was a hard core of the dollar payments 
problem for which a satisfactory solution must still be found. He declared that 
the improvement in the international payments situation was primarily a reflec- 
tion of the implementation of sounder national policies.* Countries must again 
consider carefully what they should do about exchange policy, and convertibility 
of currencies must be a primary objective of Fund members, he stressed, adding 


5 Ibid., December 21, 1953. 2 International Monetary Fund, Summary 
* Ibid., November 6, 1953. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
'Ibid., November 16, 1953. the Board of Governors, September 1953, p. 19. 


?For summary of this report, see Interna- 
tional Organization, VII, p. 576. 
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that, to achieve convertibility, the Fund must meet its responsibility no legs 
than its members. 

During the discussion of the eighth annual report, there was general agree. 
ment among Fund members participating that continued dependence on re. 
strictions and discrimination was not a desirable way of coping with balance of 
payments problems and did not lead to lasting international equilibrium. Qy 
the desirability of moving as rapidly as possible toward general convertibility, 
there was also general agreement, although some differences of opinion existed 





as to how rapidly countries could move. The Governors for the Federal Repub. | 


lic of Germany and Greece favored a step-by-step procedure toward the goal 
of convertibility, the Governor for Japan believed that there should be some 
kind of temporary measure before this goal was reached, and the Governor for 
Egypt wondered if there could not be some partial convertibility within the 
Fund. In connection with the question of convertibility several Governors 
stressed the importance of the foreign economic policy of the United States, 
On the recommendation of the Committee on Finance and Organization the 
Board adopted five resolutions. It approved the report on audit for the fiscal 


year ending April 30, 1953, the financial statements the report on audit con- | 
tained, and the administrative budget for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1954, | 


After reviewing amendments to the rules and regulations adopted by the Execu- 


tive Directors since the seventh annual meeting, the Board notified the Ex. | 


ecutive Directors that it had no changes to suggest. The period in which the 
Republic of Indonesia could accept membership in the Fund was extended 
until March 16, 1954, unless the Executive Directors deemed that extraordinary 
circumstances warranted further extension of this period. The Board also 
amended the resolutions adopted at its third and seventh sessions, respectively, 
on the terms and conditions of membership for Thailand and Indonesia to 
authorize the Executive Directors to permit exchange transactions with these 
countries under such conditions and in such amounts as the Fund might pre- 
scribe within 30 days after the par values of Thailand’s and Indonesia’s curren- 
cies had been agreed and their subscriptions paid in full. 

In adopting three resolutions recommended by the Joint Procedures Com- 


- 





mittee, the Board decided that its ninth annual meeting should convene in | 
Washington in September 1954, and elected as its chairman the Governor for | 


the Netherlands and as its vice-chairmen the Governors for China, France, 


India, the United Kingdom, and the United States until the election of officers / 


at the next annual meeting. Finally, a Procedures Committee was established 
to be available for consultation at the chairman’s discretion from the end of the 
eighth annual meeting until the election of officers at the next annual meeting. 
The Governors for Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
India, the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
composed this committee." 


* Ibid., p. 98. 
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Other Matters 


During the period under review announcements were made by the Fund 
concerning the par values of the currencies of three member states. On Octo- 
ber 5, 1953, the Fund announced the establishment of the initial par value for 
the Jordanian dinar at one dinar equal to U.S. $2.80.*. The same day the Fund 
concurred in a proposal by the government of Chile for a change in the par 
value of the Chilean peso from 31 to 110 pesos per U.S. dollar.’ Following 
discussion between the Chilean government and the Fund over a period of 
several months, this change was proposed to the Fund as a step toward unifica- 
tion of the exchange system in which other changes were being made as part 
of a general program of economic stabilization. Emphasizing that firm and 
energetic implementation of the Chilean government’s program for combatting 
inflation was essential, and particularly adequate measures in the budgetary, 
fiscal and credit fields, the Fund welcomed the progress made toward unifica- 
tion of the Chilean exchange system. A proposal by the government of Para- 
guay for a change in the par value of the Paraguayan guarani from 6 to 15 
guaranies per U.S. dollar was approved by the Fund, effective January 1, 1954.* 

After reviewing the new exchange arrangements of Brazil, which Brazilian 
authorities stated were temporary in character, the Fund agreed to a purchase 
of £10,000,000 sterling (U.S. $28,000,000) from the Fund by the Brazilian 
government, it was announced on October 29, 1953." The Japanese government 
made three purchases of sterling from the Fund in November and December, 
following its initial purchase of £5,000,000 sterling during September: 
£13,000,000 sterling (U.S. $36,400,000) on November 13; £4,300,000 sterling 
($12,040,000) on December 7; and £22,000,000 sterling (U.S. $61,600,000) 
on December 21.° In a repurchase of Australian pounds during December the 
government of Australia paid U.S. $12,000,000 to the Fund, from which it had 
purchased a total of $50,000,000 in October 1949 and August 1952.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization held its 36th session in Paris, November 30 through Decem- 
ber 9, 1953, under the chairmanship of General Sir Ronald Adam.’ The Board 
requested the Director-General to submit detailed proposals for the organization 
of the eighth session of the General Conference to the Board’s 37th session. In 


‘International Monetary Fund Press Release ® Ibid., 219, January 1, 1954. 

212, October 5, 1953. ‘For information on the 35th session of the 
® Ibid., 213, October 5, 1953. Board and the second extraordinary session of 
® Ibid., 218, January 1, 1954. the General Conference, see International Or- 
' Ibid., 214, October 29, 1953. ganization, VII, p. 588-592; for information on 


5 Ibid., 215, November 13, 1953; ibid., 216, the seventh regular session of the General Con- 
December 7, 1953; ibid., 217, December 21, ference, see ibid., p. 275-279. 
1953. 
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preparing these, he was to take into account the views expressed by the Board, 
particularly those concerning arrangements for discussion of the Director- 
General's report, discussion of the draft program and budget estimates, general 
organization of meetings, voting procedure, and documents and records. The 
Board recommended that the eighth session of the General Conference revise 
its rules of procedure to provide that, in case of doubt as to whether a proposed 
amendment was an amendment of substance or an amendment of form, it be 
deemed an amendment of substance unless a two-thirds majority favored inter- 
preting it otherwise. The Board also requested member states to submit their 
reports for the eighth session of the Conference to the Director-General not later 
than April 15, 1954. 

In a series of resolutions on the execution of the UNESCO program, the Board 
took the following action: 1) invited Egypt to include Libya and Yemen among 
the states invited to participate in the Arab states fundamental education 
center; 2) noted the reports of the Expert Committee on Adult Education and 
the Advisory Committee on Adult Education and approved their amended 
work plan for 1954; 3) authorized the Director-General to provide technical 
help to Egypt or Iraq (whichever was the host government) in preparing for a 
conference of Arab states on compulsory education in 1954, to provide a fellow- 
ship for an Israel teacher in the field of free and compulsory education, to com- 
ply with any requests for assistance received within two months from non-Arab 
states in the region (Iran and Turkey) within budgetary limits and, should no 
such requests be received, to provide a second fellowship for an Israel teacher; 
4) noted the report of the Expert Committee on Education for Living in a 
World Community and approved measures proposed by the Director-General 
to give effect to its recommendations; 5) directed the Director-General to invite 
all UNESCO members in Latin America to attend the study and information 
seminar for teachers of youth movements to be held in 1954; 6) approved the 
establishment of an International Advisory Committee on Research in the Nat- 
ural Sciences; 7) authorized the Director-General to provide for missions on 
the development of social science teaching to Pakistan and to Guatemala and 
Costa Rica jointly; and 8) authorized the Director-General to provide missions 
of experts for the organization of museums to Egypt, Iraq and Israel. 

After a review of formal arrangements with certain non-governmental organi- 
zations, the Board decided to renew for one year the agreements with the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, the International Council of Museums, the International Theater 
Institute, the Council of International Organizations of Medical Sciences, the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, the International 
Music Council, and the International Association of Universities. The Board 
also approved modifications in the terms of subventions granted to non-govern- 
mental organizations in 1952 and 1953 and a list of proposed subventions for 
1954. 

A report from the Director-General on the geographic distribution of the 
secretariat staff and on recruitment and appointment methods was approved by 
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the Board, which also requested the Director-General to report further to its 
next session and to include comments on a possible system for training potential 
staff members within their own countries. The interim measures approved by 
the Board at its 33d meeting concerning the recruitment of United States citi- 
zens were extended until the end of the 37th session, during which the question 
was to be reconsidered. The Board also approved transfers within the 1953 
budget, from the 1953 budget to the 1954 budget, and within the 1954 budget; 
and it appointed representatives of the Executive Board to certain non-govern- 
mental organizations.’ 


Other Matters 


The first session of the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography 
was held in Paris from April 20 through 23, 1953, under the presidency of 
Verner W. Clapp. In addition to recommending changes in its constitution to 
the UNESCO Executive Board, the advisory committee called attention to the 
timing of its meetings in relation to the preparatory work of sessions of the 
General Conference, which had prevented the committee’s performance of its 
principal duty of advising the Director-General on the future bibliographical 
program of UNESCO. The committee decided to delay until its next meeting 
in 1954 consideration of the desirability of meeting only every other year. On 
the question of proposed contracts for the improvement of bibliographical serv- 
ices, the committee felt that its projects should be of an international and 
general scope, aimed at the establishment of coordinated and continuing pro- 
grams and not duplicating work done by others. An order of priority was 
established as follows: 1) bibliographical technique, 2) standardization, and 3) 
regional projects. In the light of these principles and priorities, the committee 
reviewed current and pending contracts.’ 

In conformity with a decision of the seventh session of the General Confer- 
ence, UNESCO in collaboration with the International Music Council, organ- 
ized an international conference on the role and place of music in the education 
of youth and adults which met in Brussels from June 29 to July 9, 1953. In 
addition to resolutions addressed to national authorities and non-governmental 
organizations, the conference asked UNESCO to include on its program certain 
new projects relating to music education, such as conducting an enquiry among 
its members on the position of music teaching and methods and preparation of 
special publications.‘ An International Conference on the Professional Training 
of Musicians was held in Bad Aussee and Salzburg July 20 to 25, under the aus- 
pices of UNESCO and the International Music Council.’ 

Montpellier, France, was the site of the sixth session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arid Zone Research, held from November 3 through 6, 1953. It was 
recommended that the holding of symposia be continued and, when possible, 
organized jointly with relevant agencies or with other professional or scientific 


? Document 36EX/Decisions. ‘ Document UNESCO/CUA/ME/3. 
* Document UNESCO/CUA/53. 5 Document UNESCO/CUA/ME/4. 
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organizations; specifically, the committee recommended that the symposium 
for 1956 be held jointly with the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Meteorological Organization and discuss the formation and erosion of 
soils as affected by climatic factors. The committee recommended that the 
Director-General accept the invitation of India to hold the committee’s eighth 
session and a symposium on wind and solar energy in arid areas in India in 1954, 
After adopting a general recommendation concerning the form and content of 
reports, the committee requested that reports be obtained on six aspects of 
human and animal ecology. Other items on the committee’s agenda concerned 
such questions as the preservation of bore-core data and samples, arid zone 
fellowships, associated research stations, and criteria for evaluating research 
projects. The committee further recommended that its seventh session be held 
in Paris in May 1954.° 

Reports released by UNESCO during the period under review covered such 
subjects as teaching about human rights,’ the Catholic Church and the race 
question,” a world survey of television,’ mental hygiene in the nursery school,” 
a joint United Nations- UNESCO study on the encouragement and development 
of independent domestic information enterprises," and school programs in the 
fields of history, geography and social studies.” 

According to an agreement signed by UNESCO and Thailand, a fundamental 
education center was to be opened in Ubol, Thailand, on January 1, 1954." The 
Director-General (Evans) announced on January 12, 1954, that UNESCO was 
attempting to bring into being a treaty among its members for uniform and 
lower transmission rates for press material similar to existing international copy- 
right conventions.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Regional Meetings 


During September 1953 sessions of four regional committees of the World 
Health Organization were held. From September 7 to 10, the third session of 
the WHO Regional Committee for Europe met in Copenhagen. Among the 
major recommendations of the committee, which was attended by delegates 
from 22 countries, was that Geneva should become the permanent site of the 
regional office for Europe. For 1955 aid to health projects, training courses, 
and other activities in European countries, the committee recommended a 
budget of approximately $1,600,000." Part of this amount was to come from 
the regular budget of WHO, and the rest from United Nations technical assist- 
ance funds, UNICEF, and other agencies having joint program arrangements 
with WHO. The work already carried out through the regional office for Europe 


® Document UNESCO/NS/111. 1 Thid., SOC/1743. 

™United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 2 United Nations, Bulletin, XVI, p. 83. 
670. 18 Tbid., p. 6. 

8 Ibid., UNESCO/673. 4 New York Times, January 13, 1954. 

* Ibid., UNESCO/689. 1 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 


” Ibid., UNESCO/690. tion, VII, p. 351. 
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received general approval, minor revisions in the plans for 1954 were made, and 
a program for 1955 was discussed and approved. Particular attention in the 
lans for Europe was given to educational and training activities; these in- 
cluded conferences on various subjects, such as modern trends in tuberculosis 
control, and special studies of interest to many countries on such subjects as 
water standards, teaching methods for nurses, and sanitary engineering termi- 
nology in English and French. An extensive fellowship program was also 
approved. Despite the emphasis on education and training in the program for 
1955, almost a fifth of the total budget for this year was to be devoted to the 
control of certain communicable diseases, such as tuberculosis (in Austria, 
Finland and Turkey), diphtheria and whooping cough (in Yugoslavia), and 
trachoma (in Tunisia and Morocco). The committee recommended that its 
two associate members, Tunisia and Morocco (French Protectorate), should 
be given full voting rights in its meetings; confirmed a previous decision to 
meet in 1954 in Yugoslavia; and accepted an invitation to hold its 1955 session 
in Vienna. 

The fourth session of the WHO Regional Committee for the Western Pacific 
was held in Tokyo from September 3 to 8, with representatives from twelve 
countries attending. As representatives reviewed in detail the health activities 
of their governments during the previous year, emphasis was laid on the lack 
of trained health personnel, a principal problem of the region. The committee 
suggested that encouragement be given, in the next year, to fellowships for 
study within the western Pacific region, wherever possible at institutions receiv- 
ing assistance from WHO. A serious cut in technical assistance funds which 
also necessitated a revision of the approved program for 1954 was taken into 
account as the committee examined the program and budget proposed for 
1955.’ In view of the likely future situation, the committee authorized the re- 
gional director to establish priorities in 1955 for projects of regional significance 
for which commitments had already been made, subject to the availability of 
funds, and to continue assistance in strengthening national health administra- 
tions and education and training programs. The regional director was to relate 
both these forms of assistance to regionwide disease-control activities as far as 
possible. Other decisions on program provided for technical advice and as- 
sistance in international aid to governments concerning the health problems of 
refugees and for carrying out a regional survey of the extent of smallpox, in view 
of WHO's proposed worldwide campaign against this disease. Voting rights 
for associate members and travelling expenses of representatives of member coun- 
tries to committee meetings were subjects dealt with in other decisions. Unless 
an invitation was received to hold the meeting elsewhere, the next meeting of 
the committee was to be held in Manila. The 1955 meeting was to be held in 
Singapore. 

Plans for more than 100 health-aid projects for 1955 were approved by the 
WHO Regional Committee for Southeast Asia at its sixth session, which was 
held in Bangkok from September 15 to 19. These plans, which were to be sub- 


? Ibid., p. 352. 
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mitted for approval to the Seventh World Health Assembly as part of WHO's 
program for 1955, would involve an expenditure of approximately $3,600,000 
and an international staff of about 150 specialists in various fields.* Included 
among the projects envisaged were ones dealing with nursing, maternal and 
child health, tuberculosis, education and training, mental health, vital statistics, 
and plague. During the session, as at meetings of other regional committees, 
attention was called to financial stringencies caused by cuts in technical assist- 
ance funds. In his annual report on the work of the past year, the Regional 
Director, Dr. C. Mani, stated that WHO had 128 international health workers 
engaged in more than 40 different projects in the region, as of July 31, 1953. 
He pointed out the gradual shift in emphasis in the organization’s activities in 
the region during the previous four years; from demonstrations on the control 
of certain communicable diseases, WHO's attention had turned to programs 
stressing education and training of national personnel, health education, and 
environmental sanitation. A system of regional interchange of experts, with 
each country being responsible for financing the loan of specialists made avail- 
ble to it from other countries of the region, was recommended by the committee, 
which was attended by representatives from eight countries. The committee 
called on member states to carry out large-scale campaigns against malaria, with 
a view to the eventual establishment of a co-ordinated, regionwide, antimalaria 
program. Finally, it was felt that reorientation in undergraduate medical edu- 
cation was needed, with greater stress being placed on preventive medicine. 

The third session of the WHO Regional Committee for Africa met from Sep- 
tember 21 to 25 in Kampala, Uganda, with delegates from six countries partici- 
pating. A program for 1955 which included projects relating to malaria and 
insect control, venereal disease and treponematoses, tuberculosis, and such other 
health problems as nutrition, nursing, and general efforts to strengthen public- 
health administrations in various territories of Africa was approved. With this 
program calling for a budget of more than $900,000, it was expected that funds 
would be provided from the United Nations technical assistance program and 
UNICEF, as well as from the regular budget of WHO.* The following were 
among the inter-country programs approved for 1954 and 1955: support of the 
Malaria Institute at Amani, Tanganyika, supplies and equipment for which 
were to be provided by UNICEF; a conference on onchocerciasis; a malaria 
conference, following up the one held in Kampala in 1950; an international 
symposium 6n yaws control in 1955, and a conference on health statistics in 
1955. An ad hoc committee was established to investigate problems arising out 
of the establishment of the regional office in Brazzaville, and the committee de- 
cided that its fourth session would be held in September 1954 at Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, and its fifth session at Tananarive, Madagascar. 


Other Matters 


In collaboration with the World Medical Association, the Council for Inter- 
national Organizations of Medical Sciences, and the International Association 


3 Ibid., p. 381. * Ibid., p. 382. 
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of Universities, WHO sponsored the First World Conference on Medical Educa- 
tion, which was held from August 22 to 29, 1953, in London. Approximately 
600 participants from more than 50 countries attended the conference, which 
dealt with the following problems: requirements for entry into medical schools, 
aims and content of the medical curriculum, techniques and methods of medical 
education, and preventive and social medicine. 

Five reports of meetings of expert committees were published during the 
period under review. These included that of the Joint UN/WHO Meeting of 
Experts on the Mental-Health Aspects of Adoption, held in New York from 
September 15 to 20, 1952.° This aimed at stimulating improvement of present 
adoption procedures, particularly those in western countries, through calling 
attention to principles of mental health fundamental to good adoption practice. 
A second report covered the first session of the Expert Committee on Leprosy, 
which was held from November 10 to 15 at Rio de Janeiro and from November 
17 to 19, 1952, at Sao Paulo; it stressed that “Leprosy is not a disease apart; it 
is a general public health problem in the countries where it is endemic.”” A 
third, covering the third session of the Expert Committee on Mental Health, 
held in Geneva from November 24 to 29, 1952, was devoted to the subject of 
the community mental hospital.’ It revealed that one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the committee in making recommendations for the provision of psy- 
chiatric medical care was that there was little exact information on the extent 
of psychiatric morbidity. The report on the second session of the Expert Com- 
mittee on Plague, which convened at Bombay from December 5 to 10, 1952, 
summarized the results of plague-control experience in recent years.’ It also 
gave an account of surveys on the role of wild rodents in the transmission of 
plague, listed the procedures for distinguishing the plague bacillus from the 
pseudotuberculosis bacillus, and described the basic methods for the laboratory 
diagnosis of the disease. The fifth summarized the third session of the Joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition, which met in Fajara, the Gambia, 
from November 28 to December 3, 1952. The session was concerned with 
malnutrition in mothers, infants, and children throughout the world, the com- 
mittee concentrating on protein deficiency and its effect on child health. The 
committee differentiated between undernutrition, in which calorie deficiency 
lead to starvation, and protein malnutrition, which it described as a state of ill- 
health occurring where diets were habitually poor in protein while more nearly 
adequate in calories.” 

On December 7, 1953, WHO’s Expert Committee on Health Education of the 
Public convened in its first session in Paris. Composed of six experts, the com- 
mittee was formed to draw up guiding principles relating to health education 
of the public for consideration by governments and for the WHO program of 
health education. The experts were to present recommendations on training 
requirements for health education workers. Also in December a two-week semi- 


5WHO Technical Report Series 1953, ' Ibid., No. 73. 
No. 70. 8 Ibid., No. 74. 
* Ibid., No. 71, p. 6. * Ibid., No. 72, p. 5, 6. 
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nar on water purification and distribution opened in New Delhi under the aus- 
pices of WHO’s regional office for southeast Asia and the Ministry of Health of 
the government of India, with water-works operators from Burma, Ceylon, 
India, and Indonesia attending. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the World Meteorological Organization held its 
fourth session in Geneva from October 6 through 26, 1953.’ Formal approval 
was given to all the new meteorological codes and forms of message recom- 
mended by the Commission for Synoptic Meteorology.’ The Secretary-General 
(Swaboda) was asked to prepare a report on the different units of measurement 
used in weather reports (Celsius v. Fahrenheit, knots v. metres per second, 
millimeters v. inches, etc.) in order that the WMO Congress, to which the 
Executive Committee referred the question, could determine the desirability of 
a universal agreement on units for weather reports. Various recommendations 
of the Commission for Climatology and the Commission for Aerology con- 
cerning the need for publishing surface and upper air observations were con- 
sidered. The International Barometer Convention proposed by the Commission 
for Instruments and Methods of Observation was approved, and members were 
asked to apply the Convention from January 1, 1955. The Executive Committee 
also considered problems relating to the publication of the new international 
cloud atlas, especially the text of the abridged atlas and the revision of the 
English text of the main volume. General satisfaction with the development of 
the WMO program in the field of technical assistance was expressed by the 
Executive Committee, which also approved the working arrangement with the 
Technical Assistance Administration. The Secretary-General was authorized 
to continue negotiations with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization on a working agreement; a working agreement between 
WMO and the International Civil Aviation Organization was approved to be- 
come effective January 1, 1954. It was decided to create a consultative status 
for interested non-governmental organizations which would entitle them to send 
observers to the WMO Congress and regional and technical bodies and to pre- 
sent working documents. After deciding to hold the second WMO Congress in 
April 1955, the Executive Committee adopted a provisional budget for 1954 
of $363,000, of which $27,250 was alloted for publications and $64,500 for the 
production of the international cloud atlas. The fifth session of the committee 
was scheduled for late August or early September 1954.’ 


1 For information on the third session of the other technical commissions of WMO to which 
Executive Committee and other activities of reference was made at the fourth session of the 
WMO, see International Organization, VI, Executive Committee may be found below. 

p. 151-152. * WMO Bulletin, III, p. 2—4. 
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Regional Meetings 

The first session of the Regional Association I for Africa was held in Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar, from January 19 through 30, 1953, under the presidency of 
D. A. Davies (United Kingdom East African Territories). Nearly all WMO 
members in the region were represented by delegates, while the United States, 
Somaliland under Italian administration, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and various 
international organizations sent observers. The existing network of surface and 
upper air observations in Africa was studied, particularly gaps which existed in 
certain parts of the region and at certain times of the day. The association then 
attempted to define a basic network which would be both effective and within 
the financial means of the various governments. Among the recommendations 
for the basic network were the use of observations from ocean islands instead of 
the more expensive ocean weather ships, two radio-wind observations daily for 
measuring upper winds, and the use by radiosonde stations not equipped to 
make radio-wind measurements of radiosounding balloons followed by theodo- 
lite for the purpose of determining upper winds. The program envisaged the 
establishment of 20 supplementary radiosonde stations, 28 radio-wind stations 
and soundings by pilot balloons at 24 meteorological stations. 

Since the regular and rapid transmission of observations was recognized as 
the key problem in Africa, an attempt was made to establish a coordinated and 
detailed plan in this field. A permanent working group was established to study 
regional communication problems between sessions of the association. Among 
other matters considered were the use of automatic weather stations, the prob- 
lem of solar radiation, the anti-locust campaign, preparation of an African 
climatological atlas and an African meteorological bibliography.’ 

Regional Association IV for North and Central America met in Toronto, 
Canada, August 4 through 7, 1953. After considering a report from the Eastern 
Caribbean Hurricane Committee, the association unanimously agreed to con- 
tinue the committee as a working group of the association. The Executive Com- 
mittee was asked to consider as a matter of urgency the appointment of a special 
panel of tropical experts to study the problem of an adequate network of mete- 
orological stations in tropical regions. It was also agreed that the inter-compari- 
son of all national standard barometers in the region should be undertaken as 
soon as possible, and plans were laid for the improvement of the exchange of 
climatological information.° 


Technical Meetings 


The Commission for Climatology (CCI) opened its first session in Washing- 
ton, on March 12, 1953. The commission dealt with questions of policy and 
organization, such as the revision of its terms of reference and its relation to 
other WMO technical commissions and with other United Nations specialized 
agencies. It was recommended that the terms of reference of CCI be defined 
more precisely and that it be responsible for all matters within the sphere of 


‘ Ibid., II, p. 30-38. 5 Ibid., p. 108-109. 
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WMO pertaining to climatology in the broadest sense. CCI recommended 
that the Executive Committee review the existing structure of technical com. 
mission to provide for more satisfactory machinery for dealing with problems 
which concerned more than one commission. A draft of the climatological sec. 
tions of the provisional technical regulations was approved; the regulations 
related to the classification, establishment and networks of climatological sta. 
tions. Other matters considered by CCI included the problems of observational 
and recording procedures and the distribution, publication and application of 
data. Seven working groups were established in the following fields: relations 
between WMO and the World Health Organization in the field of climatology, 
punched card layout, microclimatology, dynamic climatology, statistical meth- 
ods on climatology, international exchange of historical weather data, and rules 


and practices. At the conclusion of the session, Dr. C. W. Thornthwaite was 


unanimously re-elected president.’ 


The first session of the Commission for Synoptic Meteorology (CSM) was | 


held in Washington, from April 2 through 29, 1953, under the presidency of 
Dr. W. Bleeker. The CSM meeting, which was attended by delegates of 28 
WMO members, adopted several recommendations dealing with the clarification 


and improvement of existing code specifications. A new set of aeronautical | 


codes was developed; CSM also proposed some modifications in the new inter- 
national cloud atlas. Other actions taken by CSM at this meeting concerned 
the form of meteorological messages for reporting upper air observations, upper 
winds, and summaries of upper air observations. Believing that there was an 
imperative need for uniform surface observations, the commission agreed on a 
slightly modified Code Form FM 11 (SYNOP). Two working groups were 
formed, one on telecommunications and the other on density of networks.’ 
The Commission for Aerology (CAe) held its first session in Toronto, Canada, 
August 10 through September 5, 1953, and was attended by delegates from 
sixteen WMO member countries. It was recommended that all members should 
make available checked data of upper air observations to satisfy the require- 
ments of scientific and operational investigations. The meteorological program 
for the international geophysical year, 1957-58, was considered in detail and 
suggestions made to make the program more useful and practical. After con- 
sidering the usefulness of ocean weather ships, CAe adopted a resolution point- 
ing out the necessity of adequate upper air observations to the development of 
extended and numerical forecasting. A working group was established to study 
the requirements of the upper air network for numerical forecasting. Several 
problems in cloud physics were considered by the commission; a working group 
was established to survey the problem of the modification and control of clouds 
and hydrometeors, with special reference to the artificial production of precipi- 
tation and to the prevention of hail. The Secretariat was asked to prepare a 
study on the physical aspects of clouds and their relationship with icing of ex- 
posed areas, a question raiseil at the request of the International Civil Aviation 


6 Thid., p. 62-66. 7 See ibid., p. 101-107, for a detailed sum- 
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Organization. Alterations in the definitions of relative humidity and thermo- 

ic wet-bulb temperatures were approved upon the recommendation of 
the Working Group on Physical Functions and Constants and Aeronautical 
Tables." 

The Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation (CIMO) held 
its first session in Toronto, coincident with the first session of CAe. Delegates 
from eighteen WMO members attended the session over which Dr. J. Patterson 

ided. An International Barometer Convention was adopted. CIMO rec- 
ommended that its terms of reference be changed to ensure the inclusion on its 
agenda of questions relating to corrections and reductions to be applied to 
observations; CIMO further recommended that instruments used for radiation 
measurements be calibrated and checked regularly. A working group was es- 
tablished to prepare for the second international trials of radiosonde instruments 
to be held within a few years; the importance of accurate information about 
conditions in the upper levels of the atmosphere in the development of jet air- 
craft was stressed. Working groups on hygrometry, the measurement of visi- 
bility, and the influence of wind and exposure on different types of rain gauges 
were also established. At the close of the session, Mr. A. Perlat (France) was 
elected president of CIMO.’ 


Other-Matters 


During the period reviewed, the applications for membership of Japan, the 
Spanish Moroccan territories, the Spanish Guinea territories, and the United 
Kingdom Caribbean territories received the approval of the required two-thirds 
of the WMO membership, raising total membership to 83." Other applications 
had also been received from the German Democratic Republic and the German 
Federal Republic.” 


§ Ibid., III, p. 15-18. # Tbid., Il, p. 124. 
* Ibid., p. 19-22. 4 Tbid., p. 79. 








III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Consultative Assembly 


The principal item of discussion at the third part of the fifth ordinary session 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, which was held in 
Strasbourg from September 15 through 26, 1953, was “defining the policy of 
the Council of Europe in the light of recent developments in the international 
situation”,’ which had been scheduled for debate in June but postponed until 
after the Bermuda Conference between the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France.’ 

The debate was opened with written and oral reports submitted by Paul- 
Henri Spaak (Belgium, Socialist) in his individual capacity, who stated that the 


“recent developments in the international situation” obviously referred to the | 


change in the policy of the Soviet Union, which had “given hope to the more 
fearful” but “perturbed the more resolute”. After stressing the lack of under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and the uncertainty existing in west Europe and 
the free world as to the sincerity of recent Soviet moves, Mr. Spaak concluded 
that a four power conference was essential in order to clarify Soviet intentions. 
At such a conference, he felt, “the Western powers must present a united front 
but without imposing prior conditions, which the Russians could not accept, and 
without adopting an intransigent attitude which would wreck all chances of 
success”. 
fined to certain specific questions, Mr. Spaak said that the first question should 
be disarmament if it were certain that Soviet motives were sincere. However, 
since adequate control and inspection were indispensable from the western view 
and unacceptable from the Soviet view, the conference would have more chance 
of success if the questions of Austria and Germany were given priority. 

He felt there could be no doubt that the principal aim for Germany was re- 
unification, and stressed that the issue was not German reunification versus 
European integration which he emphasized were not incompatible. The idea 
of the neutralization of Germany, either partial and purely military neutraliza- 


tion or total neutralization, he rejected. Military neutralization was unaccept- | 


able in view of the best military opinion that German contributions were 
essential to the successful defense of Europe, and total neutralization “would in 
the long run inevitably drive Germany into the Communist camp and, by 
destroying the world balance of power definitively, would most probably be the 
cause of a third world war”. 


After concluding that the agenda of the conference should be con- | 


1The following summary is based on Coun- 
cil of Europe, A Policy for Europe To-day, 
Debate at the Consultative Assembly, Septem- 
ber 1953, Strasbourg, which contains the min- 
utes of meetings, documents and resolutions 
pertaining to this question. Other items con- 


sidered by the Consultative Assembly during the 

third part of its fifth session will be summarized 

in the next issue of International Organization. 
2 For information on the first and 

parts of the fifth session, see International Or- 

ganization, VII, p. 598-607. 
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Mr. Spaak felt that in opposing a united Europe into which Germany would 
be integrated, the Soviet Union was acting against its own best interests. In 


their current relatively weakened condition, he argued, Europe had no alterna- 


tive to calling upon the United States for assistance and allowing the United 
po to hold a completely dominating position within the North Atlantic Treaty 
anization. “A reunited Germany as an integral part of a United Europe,” 
he asserted, would “represent for the Soviet Union a greater factor for peace 
and security than an isolated Germany living on and for itself, and thus running 
the risk of a fairly rapid fall into the path of aggressive nationalism because of 


' this very isolation”. 


Mr. Spaak listed eight points upon which a positive policy for Europe should 
be based: 1) a clear realization of the aims and purposes of the Soviet Union 
and a recognition that Soviet policy today was “an admixture of traditional 
Russian policy, of distorted Marxist theory and of Stalinist practice”; 2) a firm 
determination to maintain the unity of the western world and to incorporate 


| within it a united Europe which would be “mistress of its own destiny”; 3) a 
| four power conference at which the German and Austrian question would be 


the chief items discussed but “not be linked to each other”; 4) an affirmation 


~ | that German reunification was essential for world peace and that demilitariza- 


tion or complete neutralization of Germany was unacceptable; 5) an acknowl- 


edgment that Germany must choose its own course and support to that end 
free elections in a united Germany; 6) a strong emphasis that the integration of 
Germany into a European community was the surest guarantee of a lasting 
peace for the Soviet Union, the United States and Europe; 7) an offer to con- 
dude within the framework of the United Nations a multilateral security pact 


* | between the Soviet Union, the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 


_ European community; and 8) the creation of a demilitarized zone on each side 


| 


of the eastern frontier of the European community, which Mr. Spaak recognized 
would have psychological rather than military significance. 
The ensuing debate revealed wide support for Mr. Spaak’s views; however, 


) individual speakers attacked portions of Mr. Spaak’s argument. Mr. Debré 


| 


(France) felt that Mr. Spaak’s analysis was based too exclusively in immediate 
problems and confined to European problems, whereas he felt that European 
problems were not the only causes of tension in the world and that the policy 
defined by the Consultative Assembly should be designed to fit both present 
| and future situations. Mr. Finn Moe (Norway, Labor) believed that the ques- 
tion of Soviet sincerity could never be answered; he felt the important issue to 
be whether the minimum prices which the Soviet Union was going to demand 
were more than the maximum cost which the western powers were willing to 
pay. Mr. Robens (United Kingdom, Labor) felt that Mr. Spaak had violated 
his own principle that the west should not lay down conditions which it knew 
the Soviet Union could not accept when he implied that the integration of 
Germany into the European Defense Community should be insisted upon by 
the west. Mr. Robens felt that the problem of Germany should be settled on a 
step-by-step basis, first reunification, then a peace treaty which might provide 
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for demilitarization for five years, during which time general disarmament talks 
should be conducted. Mr. Robens also raised doubts about the accuracy of 
Mr. Spaak’s contention that a reunified Germany in EDC would not be a threat 
to the Soviet Union; he felt that Germany would eventually try to reclaim its 
“lost provinces” in the east and in the effort, might either precipitate a general 
war or make a bargain with the Soviet Union. Several speakers questioned the 
policy of a multilateral treaty of guarantee and a demilitarized zone along the 
eastern limits of the European community; among the doubts which they raised 


were the following: 1) no one knew just what east European frontiers were | 


involved; 2) the free world could not thus tacitly accept the enslavement of the 
peoples of east Europe; and 3) in view of signs that Soviet hegemony in east 


Europe was undergoing challenge from within, the Consultative Assembly | 


should not run the risk of appearing foolish by guaranteeing something which 
would shortly cease to exist. 
Other speakers raised doubts about the policy of a reunified Germany, which 


Mr. Spaak had assumed would throw in its lot with the west. They felt that, | 


whether a unified Europe were drawn on military or economic lines, it would 
be dominated by Germany unless the counterbalance of the United Kingdom 
and/or the United States could be assured; in view of the reluctance of the 
United Kingdom to commit itself firmly to a European policy and in view of 
rising feeling in the United States to disentangle itself from European commit- 
ments, they felt it would be risky to place no limitations on German rearma- 
ment. 

Another element in Mr. Spaak’s argument which was challenged during the 
debate concerned the agenda of the proposed Four Power Conference, which 
everyone agreed should be held. Some participants in the debate felt that there 
should be no agenda or that it should be broadly defined in order to enable the 
conference to explore any possible areas in which tension could be reduced. 

Two alternate resolutions to that proposed by Mr. Spaak were submitted. 
A draft proposed by Mr. Debré followed the Spaak proposal closely; the prin- 
cipal differences were 1) that at the four power conference, Austria and Ger- 
many would be discussed first with other non-European problems being added 
to the agenda “in due course”; 2) that the neutralization or total demilitarization 
of Germany could only be considered within the framework of a general con- 


vention on disarmament and control applicable to all great powers; 3) that the | 


integration of Germany into a community formed by an association of European 
states could be a guarantee of peace; and 4) that the proposed demilitarized 
zone be created on the Soviet-German frontier rather than the eastern frontier 
of the European community. This latter change met with some opposition 
from delegates who pointed out that there was no Soviet-German frontier and 
no territorial changes to bring one into being were contemplated; one formula 
proposed by Mr. Debré was felt to be as vague as+that proposed by Mr. Spaak. 

The second alternative was submitted by Mr. Rolin (Belgium, Socialist) and 


provided that the Consultative Assembly 1) call upon west Europe to make a / 


supreme effort to put an end to present international tensions and the resultant 
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gmaments race; 2) hope that favorable conditions and appropriate dates for 
negotiations might be fixed by a personal meeting of heads of state or of govern- 
ment of the principal Members of the United Nations; 3) believe, however, that 
such efforts did not justify a halt in the full-scale rearmament program of the 
western world or in arrangements for improved coordination of its forces, with 
the participation of Germany; 4) agree on no reduction of armaments unless 
on a reciprocal basis and with effective supervision; 5) assert that any modifica- 
tion in present agreements for the total or partial evacuation of occupation 
forces from Germany would require the establishment of a system of guarantees 
no less effective; 6) hold that no permanent regime could be imposed on Ger- 
many and, therefore, the primary objective must be the holding of free elections 
throughout Germany; 7) announce its belief that the end of the occupation of 
Germany should be the subject of later negotiations and should be preceded by 
or accompanied by discussions on the evacuation of Austria; 8) state that west 
Europe would stand firm by its intention to resist aggression against any of its 
members or against any non-European party to NATO; 9) assert that this soli- 


) darity did not require that European states should not make their voices heard 


independently in the United Nations, since subordination to the instructions of 
any given power would impair the functioning of the United Nations; and 10) 

its belief that while respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
was considered by European nations to be indispensable or the establishment 
of mutual confidence and fraternal cooperation between peoples, the persistence 
of totalitarian regimes did not justify intervention. 

Following a general debate of the Spaak report and the drafts submitted by 
Mr. Debré and Mr. Rolin, the question was referred back to the Committee on 
General Affairs which submitted a draft incorporating insofar as possible the 
various views presented. Section A of the committee’s draft paralleled closely 
Mr. Rolin’s proposals and set forth the general principles upon which the policy 
of Europe should be based; Section B of the draft dealt with the four power 
conference, which it advocated. This section followed more closely the Spaak 
and Debré drafts, with the following changes: 1) it called for the participation 
of the Austrian government in the speedy conclusion and implementation of an 
Austrian State Treaty ensuring Austria’s political and economic independence; 
2) it urged the United Kingdom and other members of the Council of Europe 
to enter into the closest possible association with the specialized authorities 
such as EDC and the proposed European political authority; and 3) it omitted 
any reference to a demilitarized zone either at the eastern limit of the European 
community or at the Soviet-German frontier. 

When the Assembly voted on the Committee’ draft on September 26, Section 
A was approved without opposition. The Consultative Assembly rejected an 
amendment submitted by Mr. Rolin to the paragraph in Section B which as- 
serted that a favorable outcome of the proposed four power conference should 
not be allowed to slow down (ralentir) the efforts of Europe to achieve collective 


, Security which would have inserted the words “bring to a halt” (arréter) for the 


words “slow down”. Mr. Haekkerup (Denmark, Socialist) proposed to add to 
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this paragraph a further clause stating that in the present circumstances no def. 
nite steps should be taken which might increase international tension; thi 
amendment was also rejected. Mr. Bichet (France, Popular Catholic Moye 
ment, M.R.P.) proposed to delete the word “free” in a paragraph which stated 
that the will for peace animated all the people of free Europe. Mr. Bichet with. 
drew his amendment in favor of a revised wording which identified the will fo 
peace as that of the Consultative Assembly; most speakers addressing themselves 
to the proposed amendment pointed out that the Assembly was not entitled 
to speak for the peoples of any country outside the Council of Europe. With 
this revision, Section B was approved by a vote of 65 to 7 with 11 abstention, 
The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 76 to 7 with 11 abstentions, 
all seven negative votes were cast by members of the German Social-Demoent 
Party (SPD) while five members of the United Kingdom Labor Party, fow 
members of the Swedish Social Democratic Party, one member of the Swedish 
Conservative Party, and one member of the Belgian Socialist Party abstained, 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Eleventh Session 


The eleventh session of the South Pacific Commission was held from April 3 
to 30, 1953, immediately following the Second South Pacific Conference,’ a 
Commission headquarters in Anse-Vata, Noumea, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Henry M. Scott, Q.C., alternate Senior Commissioner for the United King. 
dom.* All agenda items were considered in Committee of the Whole, which 
was the only committee established at this session. Two plenary meetings were 
held; at the second the reports of the committee, which included recommenda 
tions and draft resolutions, were considered. 

After studying a proposal for a demographic survey of the Pacific islands, the 
Commission welcomed the possibility of associating itself with the Australian 
National University in the first stage of the proposed inquiry. The Commission 
resolved that a report by Dr. Harlow on a central vocational training institution 
should be published, referred to the Research Council for advice, and recom- 
mended to governments for consideration. The Secretary-General (Freeston) 
was authorized to give effect to a project for regional research on the rhinoceros 
beetle proposed by the Plant and Animal Quarantine Officer, while the Commis- 
sion would consider at its next session the financial basis of the project. Certain 
measures for limiting the further spread of this beetle were recommended to 
participating governments and territorial administrations, who were also urged 
to consider the risk of further spread of seven other pests present in some Pacific 
territories. Other action taken by the Commission included acceptance of the 
annual fiscal statement for 1952, an invitation to Sir Leslie B. Freeston to serve 


1¥or summary of the Second South Pacific 2 Proceedings of the South Pacific Commit 
Conference, see International Organization, VII, sion, Eleventh Session, Noumea, New Caledonia 
p. 443. 
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for a further period of twelve months from November 12, 1953, as Secretary- 
General, and a decision that the staff rules, although considered generally satis- 
factory, should be revised and an amended text circulated to commissioners 
before the Commission’s twelfth session. 

After considering numerous resolutions of the Second South Pacific Confer- 
ence, the Commission referred several of them to participating governments for 
consideration. These included resolutions: 1) recognizing the importance of 
accurate assessment of internal resources as an aid in the development of agri- 
cultural and economic potentialities and inviting members to initiate and de- 
velop studies of this nature; 2) recognizing that security of tenure was essential 
if the occupier was to conserve and improve his land and urging the administra- 
tions of Pacific territories where the terms of land tenure were still doubtful to 
remedy this situation through appropriate legislation and administrative action; 
$) noting the discouraging effect on producers of wide price fluctuations and 
hoping that members would enter into long-term contracts for the major export 
crops of the Pacific region or adopt some other suitable formula for protecting 
the purchasing power of the indigenous populations; 4) drawing the Commis- 
sion’s attention to the opportunities for concentrating processing industries in 
centers from which products had tariff-free access to the principal markets; and 
5) attaching importance to the strengthening of agricultural extension services 
for village people, as a means for encouraging cultivation of more nutritious 
food plants and development of livestock husbandry. 

Other resolutions of the Second South Pacific Conference were referred to 
the Research Council for consideration and advice. Among them were resolu- 
tions which: 1) recommended that the Commission develop its activities con- 
cerned with advising and assisting in the conservation and improvement of land, 
watér and forest resources by proper methods of soil conservation, land usage, 
husbandry, and the preservation and extension of forests; 2) asked the Commis- 
sion to continue to develop its assistance to countries which needed to have 
their natural pasture lands developed; 3) suggested an atoll agricultural station 
be established with which the Commission should be associated so that the 
knowledge thereby gained would be available for improving the conditions of 
all atoll dwellers; 4) felt that specific studies on the possibilities of preserving 
indigenous foods, including the application of modern methods, should be en- 
couraged and accelerated; and 5) recommended that the Commission develop 
practices which would enable the freer movement of agricultural produce with- 
out increasing the risk of spread of pests or diseases associated with these 
products. 

Acting on Conference resolutions dealing with health education of peoples, 
the Commission recommended that territorial administrations include courses on 
health education in instructional programs for the training of their health and 
education personnel, and recognized the usefulness of trained personnel to 
visit villages and advise on all matters affecting health, especially on maternal 
and infant welfare. Additional Conference resolutions on which the Commis- 


_ Munity and what a child should be taught by the time it left school. 
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The Commission felt that the Conference recommendation that the Third 
South Pacific Conference be held in two years could not be put into effect 
without difficulties of cost to the Commission and territorial administrations, 
and that a two-year period reduced considerably opportunities for governments 
and the Commission to produce effective results from Conference resolutions, 
This matter would be given further thought and a decision taken at the Com- 
mission’s twelfth session. Finally, a Conference proposal that standing com- 
mittees be appointed at the opening of the third Conference to examine agenda 
items and prepare draft resolutions for consideration in plenary session was 
approved. 

The twelfth session of the Commission was scheduled to open at Commission 
headquarters on or about October 12, 1953. 


Research Council 


The fifth annual meeting of the Research Council, the Commission’s expert 
advisory body, was held at headquarters from June 8 to 17, 1953, under the 
chairmanship of D.R.A. Eden, General Manager of the New Zealand Reparation 
Estates in Western Samoa. The council, attended by nineteen participants, 
reviewed work carried out by the Commission since the council’s last meeting 
in June 1952 and made plans for the continuance of this work in 1954.’ These 
plans would form the basis of discussion on its work program by the Commission 
at its twelfth session. 


* SPC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1953, p. 23. 
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51. . [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. The Impact of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. New York, Document ST/SOA/5/Rev.1 (Publi- 
cation No. 1953.XIV.1), June 29, 1953 (revised edition). 56 p. 25¢. printed. 











Refugees and Stateless Persons‘ 


52. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Canada, Document A/2394, August 1953. 
26 P. 25¢. printed. 

ars in printed form as Supplement 11, General Assembly Official Records 
(ae session ). 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories® 


53. United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (4th session [1953]). Aspects of Economic Conditions in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Memorandum prepared by the Secretariat). New 
York, Document A/AC.35/L.134, August 17, 1953. 32 p. limited. 


54, ——-—. -——— . ———. Education of Girls in Non-Self-Governing Territories. New 
York, Document A/AC.35/L. 133, August 6, 1953. 37 p. 
55. ———. ———. -——. Higher Education in Non-Self-Governing Territories (Memo- 


randum prepared by the Secretariat). New York, Document A/AC.35/L.25, 
August 14, 1953. 25 p. Hmited. 
56. . . . Information on Agriculture (Memorandum prepared by the 





* See also Nos. 29, 42. ° See also Nos. 114, 166, 167. 
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ae New York, Document A/AC.S5/L.135, August 17, 1953. 42 p, 

57. . International Collaboration in Respect of Social and Educa- 
tional Conditions (Memorandum prepared by the Secretariat). New York, Docu- 
ment A/AC.35/L.138, August 13, 1953. 23 p. limited. 

58. - Measures for Suppressing Illiteracy which could be Applied 
in Non-Self.- -Governing Territories (Annual Report prepared by UNESCO). New 
York, Document A/AC.35/L.136, August 4, 1953. 12 p. + annexes. limited. 

59. ———. General Assembly (8th session). Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Report . . . New York, Document A/2465, Sep- 
tember 1953. 19 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 15, General Assembly Official Records 








session ). 
South West Africa 
60. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Ad Hoc Committee on South 
West Africa. Question of South West Africa: Report . . . New York, Docu- 


ment A/2475, September 16, 1953. 18 p. 


Securiry CoUNCIL 


GENERAL 


61. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Report of the Security Coun- 
Covering the period from 16 July 1952 to 15 July 1953. New York, 
Document A/2437, August 1953. 32 p. 30¢. printed. 
oe: in laws form as Supplement 2, General Assembly Official Records 
(8 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


62. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Library. Check List of United Nations Docu- 
ments, Part 3. Atomic Energy Commission, 1946-1952. New York, Document 
ST/LIB/SER.F/3 (Publication No. 1953.1.16), July 1953. 46 p. 50¢. 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION* 
DocuMENTS 


68. United Nations. Disarmament Commission. 3d Report . . . New York, 
Document DC/32, August 20, 1953. 1 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


64. Frase, Robert W. “International Control of Nuclear Weapons”. The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1953 (Vol. 
290), p. 16-26. 

65. National Peace Council. Disarmament Commission. World Disarmament: Re- 
port . . . on the Political, Technical and Economic Problems. London, Peace 

Aims Pamphlet No. 58, n.d. 78 p. 3s. 6d. printed. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
India-Pakistan Question 
66. Brecher, Michael. “Kashmir: A Case Study in United Nations Mediation”. 
Pacific Affairs, September 1953 (Vol. 26, No. 3), p. 195-207. 


® See also No. 5. 
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Palestinian Question 


67. Monroe, Elizabeth. “The Arab-Israel Frontier”. International Affairs. October 
1953 (Vol. 29, No. 4), p. 439-448. 


STRATEGIC AREAS UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 


68. United States. Department of the Interior. Report on the Administration of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the Period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 
1952, Transmitted by the United States to the United Nations Pursuant to Article 
88 of the Charter of the United Nations. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1953. 97 p. 40¢. printed. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL CoUNCIL 


GENERAL 


69. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Report of the Economic and 
Social Council Covering the period from 2 August 1952 to 5 August 1953. New 
are Document A/2430, September 1953. 143 p. $1.50. printed. 

gral in er form as Supplement 3, General Assembly Official Records 


session ) 


Resolutions 


70. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Resolutions 
. Switzerland, Document E/2508, August 15, 1953. 25 p. 25¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (16th session). 

71. . Secretariat. Documents Index Note No. 44. Cumulative Index to the Reso- 
lutions and Decisions of the Economic and Social Council, 12th to 14th Sessions 
Inclusive, 1951/1952. New York, Document ST/LIB/SER.D/44, May 19, 1953. 
44 p. 





ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS’ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


72. United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Mobilization of Domestic Capital: Report of the 2d Work- 
ing Party of Experts. Hongkong, Publication No. 1953.IL.F.4, July 1953. 334 p. 
$2.50. printed. 

73, —-—. —_—. -——. Committee on Industry and Trade. Subcommittee on Elec- 
tric Power (3d session). Rural Electrification: 2d Report — Tariffs and Finance. 
New York, Document E/CN.11/EP/23, August 6, 1953. 111 p. + chart. 


74, -——_. —-—. -——. Committee on Industry and Trade (5th session). Official 
Records . . . New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/78, July 9, 1953. 139 p. 
75, ———. -——. —-—. Committee on Industry and Trade (6th session). Intra- 


Regional Trade and Payments: Note by the Executive Secretary. New York, 
Document E/CN.11/I&T/92, October 12, 1953. 16 p. 

76. ———. . Report of the Ist Meeting of the Working Party of 
Experts on F: inancial Aspects of Economic Development Programmes in Asia and 
the Far East. New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/89, September 21, 1953. 
46 p. 


"See also No. 538. 
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77. ———. Report of the Working Party on Small-Scale Industries 





and Handicraft Marketing 2 meeting) New York, Document E/CN.]1/ 
I&T/90, October 7, 1953. 32 

78. ‘ . Subcommittee on Iron and Steel (5th session). Re. 
port... New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/86 (E/CN.11/I&S/44), Sep. 
tember 10, 1953. 20 p. 

79. . -Inland Transport Committee (3d session). Highway Sub. 
committee (2d _ session). . . New York, Document E/CN_11/ 
TRANS/94 (E/CN.11/TRANS/Sub. 2/23), October 5, 1953. 23 p. 








Economic Commission for Europe 


80. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. What the 
United Nations is Doing. The Economic Commission for Europe. Switzerland, 
Publication No. 1952.1.23, n.d. 28 p. 15¢. printed. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


81. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Latin America (5th session). Present Status and Prospectives of the Fishery In- 
dustry in Latin America. By Jorge dAlarcao, Fisheries Economist, Food and 
Agriculture Organization. New York, Document E/CN.12/325, April 20, 
1953. 31 p. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas* 


82. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Technical Assistance Activities 
under the Expanded Programme. Status Report as at 31 August 1953. New 
York, Document E/TAC/19, October 19, 1953. 68 p. 

83. ———. ——-—. Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance: Collection of Contributions for the 3d Financial Period (1953) 
as at 30 September 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/15, October 6, 1953. 
2p. 

84. ——-—. ——--—. -—-. eget Programme of Technical Assistance: Statement of 
Obligations Incurred as at 30 June 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/14, 
September 22, 1953. 2 p 

85. . . Working Group. Financial Arrangements for the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance: Communication dated 23 October 1953 from 
the Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board to the Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Committee. New York, Document E/TAC/L.51, Octo- 
ber 23, 1953. 9 p. limited. 

86. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: Report New 
York, Document E/2497, August 5, 1953. 15 p. 

87. ———. General Assembly (8th session). 2d Committee. Expanded Programme 





of Technical Assistance for the Economic Development of Under-Developed | 


Countries. Technical Assistance in Public Administration: Report New 

York, Document A/2519, October 20, 1953. 12 p. 

. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Pooling Skills for 
Human Progress: The Why, What and How of United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance. New York, Publication No. 1953.1.29, n.d. 34 p. 15¢. printed. 

89. . World Against Want: An account of the UN Technical As- 
sistance Programme for Economic Development. Geneva, Publication No. 1958. 
1.27, September 1953. 80 p. 50¢. printed. 


5 See also Nos. 16, 49, 50, 76, 115, 158, 168, 180. 
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90. ———. ———. Technical Assistance Administration. Index of Documents Issued 
for General Distribution New York, Document ST/TAA/INF/1, August 
5, 1953. 15 p. 


RELATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
gl. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Inter-Agency Agreements and 
Agreements between Agencies and other Inter-Governmental Organizations: 
Letter dated 28 July 1953 from the Director-General of ILO to the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/2510, August 26, 1953. 5 p. 
Contains text of the agreement concluded between the International Labor 
Organization and the European Coal and Stee! Community. 
92, —-—. ———. Administrative Committee on Coordination. 15th Report 
New York, Document E/2512, October 26, 1953. 14 p. + annex. 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


93. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. General Progress Report of the 
Executive Director. New York, Document E/ICEF/236, September 3, 1953. 


94, ———. ———. ———. ——-. Report on Progress of Milk Conservation Programmes. 
New York, Document E/ICEF/234, August 20, 1953. 72 p. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


95. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Preparatory Committee for 
World Population Conference (2d session). Report New York, Docu- 
ment E/CONF.13/PC/2, October 22, 1953. 8 p. 


STATISTICS 
96. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Statistical 
Office. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1952. New York, Document 
ST/STAT/SER.G/3 (Publication No. 1953.XVII.3), August 1953. 384 p. $4.00. 
printed. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


97. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Report of the Trusteeship 
Council covering the period from 4 December 1952 to 21 July 1953. New York, 
Document A/2427, September 1953. 138 p. $1.25. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, General Assembly Official Records 
(8th session ). 

98. ———. Trusteeship Council (12th session). Resolutions Canada, Docu- 
ment T/1075, August 18, 1953. 152 p. Text in English and French. $1.75. 
printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(12th session ). 
REPORTS’ 


99. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly 


* See also No. 68. 
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of the United Nations on the Administration of Tanganyika for the year 1959, 
London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Colonial No. 293), 1953. 373 p, + 
map. 12s 6d net. printed. 

100. United Nations. General Assembly. Administration of the Trust Territory 
Nauru. Report of the Commonwealth of Australia for the Year 1 July 1951 t 
30 June 1952: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/2434 
August 10, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

101. . ———. Administration of the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Report 
the Commonwealth of Australia for the Year 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952: Note 
by the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/2432, August 10, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

102. ———. Trusteeship Council. Report of the Government of Belgium on the Ad. 
ministration of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Administration for the Year 1952; 
Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/1081, August 14, 1953, 
1 p. Text in English and French, 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

103. . ———. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of the 
Cameroons under French Administration for the Year 1952: Note by the Sccre- 
tary-General. New York, Document T/1082, August 28, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

104, —-—. ———. Report of the Government of France on the Administration of 
Togoland under French Administration for the Year 1952: Note by the Secretary. 
General. New York, Document T/1080, August 13, 1953. 1 p. Text in English 
and French. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

105. . ———. Report of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 

tain and Northern Ireland on the Administration of Togoland under British Ad- 

ministration for the Year 1952: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, 

Document T/1084, November 10, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 











INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


106. International Court of Justice. Application Instituting Proceedings filed in the 
Registry of the Court on August 15th, 1953: “Société Electricité de Beyrouth” 
Case (France v. Lebanon). Leyden [?], 1953 General List No. 20, n.d. 18 p. 
Text in English and French. printed 

107. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case of the 
Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1948 (Italy v. France, United ~~ 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and United States of America): Order of 
July Ist, 1953. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 105, 1953. [4 p.] Text in English and 
French. printed. 

108. . Yearbook, 1952-1958. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 107, 1953. 255 p. printed. 





SECRETARIAT 


109. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Report of the Secretary- 
General on Personnel Policy. New York, Document A/2533, November 2, 1953. 
41 p. + annexes. 

110. ——. . United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board. United Nations Joint 





Staff Pension Fund. Annual Report . . . for the year ended 31 December 

1952. New York, Document A/2421, August 1953. 8 p. 10¢. printed. 
— in printed form as Supplement 8, General Assembly Official Records 
(8 pont, 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES” 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


111. Food and Agriculture Organization. Inter-Relationship between Agrarian Re- 
form and Agricultural Development: An FAO Land Tenure Study. Rome, FAO 
Agricultural Studies No. 26, September 1953. 65 p. 75¢. printed. 

112. ———. The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953. Part I — Review and Outlook. 
Rome, August 1953. 125 p. $1.00. printed. 

113. . The Work of FAO, 1952/53: Report of the Director-General. Rome, 
October 1953. 46 p. $1.00. printed. 

114. United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (4th session [1953]). Activities of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in Non-Self-Governing Territories (Memorandum 
— by FAO). New York, Document A/AC.35/L.145, August 21, 1953. 9 p. 
limited. 





CONFERENCE 


115. Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (7th session). Report on the 
Activities of FAO under Expanded Technical Assistance Program for 1952/53. 
Rome, October 1953. iv + 88 p. $1.00. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL 


116. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 8th Annual Report, 
1952-1953. Washington, n.d. 68 p. printed. 
117. ———. Loans at Work. Washington, n.d. 35 p. printed. illustrated. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


118. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Board of Governors 
(8th annual meeting). Report on the Administrative Budget for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1954. Washington, Document 10, September 9, 1953. 5 p. 
restricted. 

119. ———. ———. Report on Marketing Activities of the Bank. Washington, Docu- 
ment 11, September 3, 1953. 4 p. restricted. 

Statement made to Finance and Organization Committee by Director of 
Marketing. 

120. ———. ———. Reports Submitted by the Executive Directors (Additional to 8th 
Annual Report). Washington, September 1953. [97 p.] confidential. 

Includes agenda, allocation of net income for fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
animation for extension of the period of acceptance by Indonesia of 
membership in the Bank, Loan Regulations Nos. 3 and 4, and report on Bank- 
Fund joint services. 

121. . —-——. Committee on Finance and Organization. Report . . . Wash- 
ington, Document 12, September 11, 1953. 5 p. + annexes. restricted. 

122, ——-. . Joint Procedures Committee. Report No. 1. Washington, Bank 
Document 9, Fund Document 8, n.d. 15 p. restricted. 

123, : . . Report No. “. Washington, Bank Document 13, Fund Doc- 
ument 10, September 12, 1953. [5 p.] restricted. 


” See also Nos. 91, 92. 1 See also No. 81. 
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LOAN OPERATIONS 4 
124. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 


ment between the Union of South Africa and International Bank . . . Dated 
August 28, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 78 SA, n.d. 8 p. printed. 14 

125. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Chubu Power Project) between Japan and Inter- 
national Bank . Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 91 
JA, n.d. 8 p. printed. 14 

126, —~—. Guarantee Agreement (Kansai Power Project) between Japan and Inter- 
national Bank . Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 89 
JA, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

/ 127. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Kyushu Power Project) between Japan and In- 
- ternational Bank Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 90 
JA, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

128. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Paper and Pulp Project) between the Republic 
of Chile and International Bank Dated September 10, 1953. Washington, 14. 
Loan Number 83 CH, n.d. 8 p. printed. ) 

129. —~—. Guarantee Agreement (Second Agricultural Project) between Republic | 
of Iceland and International Bank . . . Dated September 4, 1953. Washing- 
ton, Loan Number 79 IC, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

130, ———. Guarantee Agreement (Transmitter Project) between Republic of Ice- Doct 
land and International Bank . Dated September 4, 1953. Washington, | 
Loan Number 80 IC, n.d. 7 p. printed. 14 

131. —-—. Loan Agreement (Chubu Power Project) between International Bank . 

and the Japan Development Bank, Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, 14 
Loan Number 91 JA, n.d. 21 p. printed. | 

132, ———. Loan Agreement (Escom Project) between International Bank 
and Electricity Supply Commission, Dated August 28, 1953. Washington, Loan | 
Number 78 SA, n.d. 14 p. printed. 14 

133. —-—. Loan Agreement (Kansai Power Project) between International Bank 
. . . and the Japan Development Bank, Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, 14 
Loan Number 89 JA, n.d. 21 p. printed. . 

134, —-—. Loan Agreement (Kyushu Power Project) between International Bank 15 

. . and the Japan Development Bank, Dated October 15, 1953. Washington, : 
Loan Number 90 JA, n.d. 21 p. printed. 

135. ———. Loan Agreement (Managua Diesel Power Project) between Republic of SECO 
Nicaragua and International Bank Dated September 4, 1953. Washing- 15 
ton, Loan Number 82 NI, n.d. 13 p. printed. | 

136. ———. Loan Agreement (Paper and Pulp Project) between International Bank 

. and Corporacién de Fomento de la Produccién and Compania Manufac- 
turera de Papeles y Cartones, Dated September 10, 1953. Washington, Loan 
Number 83 CH, n.d. 33 p. printed. 

137. ———. Loan Agreement (Second Agricultural Project) between International 
Bank and Framkvaemdabanki Islands (Iceland Bank of Development), 
Dated September 4, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 79 IC, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

138, —-——. Loan Agreement (Second Highway Project) between Republic of Nicara- 
gua and International Bank Dated September 4, 1953. Washington, Loan 
Number 81 NI, n.d. 15 p. printed. 

139. —-—. Loan Agreement (Transmitter Project) between International Bank 
. . . and Framkvaemdabanki Islands (Iceland Bank of Development), Dated 
September 4, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 80 IC, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

140, ——~—. Loan Agreement (Transport Project) between the Union of South Africa : 
and International Bank Dated August 28, 1953, Washington, Loan Num- 1 5 
ber 77 SA, n.d. 14 p. printed. 
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141, ———. Project Agreement (Chubu Power Project) between International Bank 
and the Chubu Electric Power Company, Incorporated, Dated October 
15, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 91 JA, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

142, ———. Project Agreement (Kansai Power Project) between International Bank 
and the Kansai Electric Power Company, Incorporated, Dated October 15, 
1953. Washington, Loan Number 89 JA, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

143. ———. Project Agreement (Kyushu Power Project) between International Bank 

. . and the Kyushu Electric Power Company, Incorporated, Dated October 
15, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 90 JA, n.d. 14 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


144, International Civil Aviation Organization. Public Information Office. Memo- 
randum on ICAO: The Story of The International Civil Aviation Organization. 
Montreal, May 1953. 56 p. printed. 


ASSEMBLY 
DocUMENTS 


145. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (7th session). Minutes 
of the Plenary Meetings. Montreal, Document 7409, A7-P/2, 1953. 122 p. 75¢. 


146. ———. ———. Resolutions and Indexes to Documentation. Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7417, A7—P/3, August 27, 1953. 131 p. 50¢. 

147, ———. ——— . Administrative Commission. Report Montreal, Document 
7410, AT- AD/2, August 11, 1953. 39 p. 25¢. 

148, ——~—. ——— . Economic Commission. Report Montreal, Document 7415, 
AT-EC/1, September 15, 1953. 12 p. 25¢. 

149, ———. ——— . Executive Committee. Report Montreal, Document 7415, 
AT-EX/1, August 20, 1953. 25 p. 25¢. 

150. ———. ———. Technical Commission. Report Montreal, Document 7416, 


A7-TE/1, September 15, 1953. 23 p. 25¢. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


151. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Seventh Session of the As- 
sembly of ICAO”. External Affairs, September 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 9), p. 274-281. 


COUNCIL 


152. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] International Standards 
and Recommended Practices. Aerodromes: Annex 14 to the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation. Montreal, September 1953 (2d edition). 66 p. $1.25. 
printed. 

1538. ——~—. ———. International Standards and Recommended Practices. Aero- 
nautical Information Services: Annex 15 to the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. Montreal, September 1953 (Ist edition). 38 p. 75¢. 


154, ———. ——— . Air Navigation Commission. Standing Committee on Perform- 
ance. Final Report Montreal, Document 7401-AIR/OPS/612, August 
1953. [297 p.] $1.50. 

155. ———. Council (12th session). Proceedings Montreal, Document 
7346-C/855, 1953. 61 p. 50¢. 

156. ———. Council (19th session). Action Montreal, Document 7408- 


C/864, 1953. 42 p. 25¢. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


87th Session 
(1954) 

157. International Labor Organization. Conference (37th session). Holidays with 
Pay: 7th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report VII (1), 1953. 21 p. 25¢. printed. 


158. ———. ———. Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries): 5th Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report V (1), 1953. 129 p. 75¢. printed. 





GOVERNING BODY 


159. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (115th session). Minutes 
; . Geneva [?], n.d. 129 p. printed. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


160. International Labor Organization. Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 1953). Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 1953. 91 p. 50¢. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


161. International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for 
the Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1953. Washington, n.d. ix + 160 p. printed. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS” 


162. International Monetary Fund. The Revival of Monetary Policy: Text and 
Charts of an Informal Discussion at the 8th Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors . . . Washington, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

163. . Board of Governors (8th annual meeting). Committee on Finance and 
Organization. Report . . . Washington, Document 9, September 11, 1953. 3 p. 
+ attachments. restricted. 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


164, Codding, George Arthur, Jr. The International Telecommunication Union: An 
Experiment in International Cooperation. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1952. 505 p. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 
165. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Secretariat. List of Material Relat- 


ing to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 4th Edition. Geneva, July 
1953. 8 p. 


2 See also Nos. 122, 123. 
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UnrTED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


166. United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (4th session [1953]). Free and Compulsory Education 
and the Programme of UNESCO (Memorandum prepared by UNESCO). New 
York, Document A/AC.35/L.143, August 20, 1953. 25 p. + annex. limited. 

167. —-—. —-_—. -——. UNESCO’s Activities Relating to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (Memorandum prepared by UNESCO). New York, Document A/AC. 
35/L.139, August 6, 1953. 16 p. limited. 

168. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance: Report of the External Auditor on the State- 
ment Showing the status of allocation to the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization as at 3lst December 1952. Paris, Document 
UNESCO/BOC/7, [13 p.] 

169. ———. International Advisory Committee on Bibliography (Ist session). Re- 
port . . . Paris, Document UNESCO/CUA/53, August 14, 1953. 6 p. + 
annexes. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


170. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
Board (34th session). Resolutions and Decisions Adopted . . . Paris, Docu- 
ment 34 EX/Decisions, June 30, 1953. 15 p. 

171. . Executive Board (35th session). Resolutions and Decisions Adopted 

. Paris, Document 35 EX/Decisions, July 16, 1953. 8 p. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE 

172. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 

(2d extraordinary session). Resolutions . . . Paris, Document 2 XC/Resolu- 
tions, July 16, 1953. 12 p. 


Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


173. World Health Organization. Handbook of Basic Documents. Geneva, Sep- 
tember 1953 (6th edition). 212 p. $1.00. printed. 
Includes amendments approved by the Sixth World Health Assembly, May 
1953. 
174. . Executive Board (12th session). Official Records . . . No. 49: Reso- 
lutions, Annexes. Switzerland, August 1953. 32 p. 25¢. printed. 





EXPERT COMMITTEES 
175. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Leprosy (Ist session). 


Report . . . Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 71, September 1953. 
28 p. 20¢. printed. 
176. -_—. Expert Committee on Mental Health (3d session). Report . . 


Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 78, September 1953. 38 p. 25¢. 
printed. 


4 See also No. 58. 
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177. ———. Expert Committee on Plague (2d session). Report Switzerland, 
Technical Report Series No. 74, October 1953. 13 p. 10¢. printed. 
178. ———. Joint UN/WHO Meeting of Experts on the Mental-Health Aspects of 


Adoption: Final Report. Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 70, September 
1953. 19 p. 15¢. printed. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CENTRAL COMMISSION OF THE RHINE 


179. Commission Centrale pour la Navigation du Rhin. Secretariat. Le Rhin, son 
Statut, son Organisation et son Trafic: Note Strasbourg [?], Document 
631, nd. 4 p. + annexes. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SoutTH East ASIA 


180. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Progress under the Colombo 
Plan”. Current Notes on International Affairs, June 30, 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 6), 
p. 325-333. 

181. Schuster, Sir George. “Problems of the Colombo Area: The Example of In- 
dia”. World Affairs Interpreter, Autumn 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 3), p. 305-308. 


CounciL OF EurRopPE™ 


182. Ad Hoc Assembly. Constitutional Committee. Secretariat. Draft Treaty 
embodying the Statute of the European Community. Information and Official 
Documents of the Constitutional Committee, October 1952 — April 1953. Stras- 
bourg, n.d. 179 p. printed. 

183. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (5th ordinary session). Official 
Report of Debates France, 1953. 2 vols. Text in English and French. 
printed. 

184, ———. Consultative Assembly (5th ordinary session, 2d part). Texts Adopted 

France, 1953. 25 p. Text in English and French. printed. 

185. ———. [Secretariat General.] Research Directorate. Some References to the 
Question of Refugees and Migration. Strasbourg, September 1953. 49 p. 

186. United Kingdom. [Foreign Office.] Protocol to the General Agreement on 
Privileges and Immunities of the Council of Europe. London, Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office (Cmd. 8843, Miscellaneous No. 6 [1953]), 1953. 7 p. 4d. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION” 


187. United Kingdom. [Foreign Office.] Report of the North Atlantic Council Min- 
isterial Meeting held in Paris, 23rd/25th April 1953. London, Her Majestys 
Stationery Office (Cmd. 8838, Miscellaneous No. 5 [1953]), 1953. 8 p. 4d. net. 
printed. 


14 See also No. 188. 1% See also No. 182. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


188. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. European Economic 


Co-operation: A Sth Survey prepared . . . for the Council of Europe. Paris, 
Document C(53)220, September 1953. 32 p. + annexes. printed. 
189. ———. [Council.] European Payments Union. 3d Annual Report of the Man- 


aging Board, Ist July 1952 — 30th June 1953. Paris, Document C(53)217, Sep- 
tember 1953. 143 p. printed. 

190. United States. Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for the six 
months ended June 30, 1953. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953. 
61 p. 35¢. printed. 

191, ———. Foreign Operations Administration. Monthly Operations Report, Data 
as of July 31, 1953. Washington, November 4, 1953. 57 p. 

192. ———. ——— . Public Advisory Board. Monthly Report on the European and 
Far East Programs . . . Data as of June 30, 1953. Washington, September 
17, 1953. 76 p. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


193. Pan American Union. Catalogue of Pan American Union Publications in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese and French. Washington, 1953. 34 p. 

194. ———. Division of Law and Treaties. Status of the Pan American Treaties and 
Conventions (Revised to August 1, 1958 . ). Washington, Law and Treaty 
Series, n.d. 30 p. Text in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French. 25¢. 
printed. 

INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


195. [Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo.] Consejo Interamericano 
Econémico y Social. Actas de las Sesiones . Vol. XXXVI, De la sesién No. 
140, celebrada el 13 de noviembre de 1951, A la sesién No. 141, celebrada el 
15 de noviembre de 1951. Washington, n.d. [127 p.] 25¢. 

196. ——-—. ——-—. ——— . Actas de las Sesiones . . . Pol XXXIX, De la sesién No. 


146, celebrada a 10 de enero de 1952, A la sesién No. 148, celebrada el 28 de 
enero de 1952. Washington, n.d. [155 p.] 25¢. 


SoutH PaciFic COMMISSION 


197. South Pacific Commission. Report . . . For the Year 1952 to the Govern- 
ments of Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States. Sydney, 1953. 50 p. printed. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


198. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at August 31, 


1958. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
199. ———. Statement of Account as at September 30, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


V. GENERAL WORKS 


200. London Institute of World Affairs. The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1953, 
London, Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1953. xi -+- 427 p. £2 2s. net, 
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